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= INTRODUCTION: 
AGAINST SADOMASOCHISM 


I live in the Castro district of San Francisco, a gay quarter of the 


city. Almost every day I walk the short distance to the heart of 


Castro Street, down the foothills of Twin Peaks, to shop or do er- — 


rands. The life of the Castro is on the streets and in the bars. At all 
hours of the day and night, the streets are crowded with gay men: 
- mostly young and white, and mostly with impeccable physiques. 
Like a festival that promises to go on forever, the streets ring with 
passion. 
The gaiety of the streets is interminable, dreamy, as though time 
has been permanently suspended. As a woman alone, I feel like a 


visitor to a foreign country. It’s not that gay men necessarily are ` 
hostile to women; actually, they are more or less oblivious. This in-. 


visibility can be a blessing in disguise; it lends a sense of safety when 
I'm walking after dark, freedom from the fear of being raped or 
murdered. But there is a feeling of threat: nameless, amorphous. 
The passion is cold, at times almost macabre. 


It is commonplace to see men with black leather collars and 


leashes around their necks to indicate thay are sexual “slaves”— 
masochists; men with padlocks clasped around their throats, 


another sign of sexual “enslavement”; men in military uniforms | 


sometimes bearing swastikas; men with color-coded handkerchiefs 
neatly folded in their hip pockets, indicating their preferred sexual 
role and practices. After several years I have become accustomed to 
seeing men wearing the paraphernalia of sadomasochism: studded 
black leather belts, handcuffs dangling from pockets, black leather 
gloves, chains, devices I don’t recognize flanking the hips of passers 


The contributors to Against Sadomasochism have been instrumental 

in clarifying my analysis of sadomasochism and ‘in sustaining me 
through the process of manuscript editing. I am grateful to each of 
them for their patience and support. Karlene Faith, Joan Hertzberg, 
Susan Leigh Star and Lynda Koolish' offered careful readings and 
commentary on various drafts of this essay and were vital to me dur- ` 
ing the process of manuscript preparation. 
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by. But recently, there is an occasional woman in similar dress. 

Not all sadomasochists identify themselves publicly, however. 
Thus, it is difficult to differentiate sadomasochists from others in 
the Castro or to hazard a guess at the prevalence of sadomasochism 
in San Francisco. Certainly not all gay men and even fewer lesbians 
practice sadomasochism, although the straight media have 
presented a contrary, sensationalist picture. But in my neighbor- 
hood, the visibility of these symbols and images is so normalized 
that sadomasochism not only appears to be beyond reproach but 
also omnipresent. 

What is sadomasochism? Why has it emerged as a concern of 
feminists and women’s communities in recent years? Why does op- 
position to the practice of sadomasochism invoke allegations of cen- 
sorship, civil liberties and First Amendment infringements, anti- 
eroticism and sexual repression? How is sadomasochism related to 
violence, pain and power? Against Sadomasochism: A Radical 
Feminist Analysis is an effort to pose and critically explore these 
questions. 

eminists are far from agreement about an acceptable definition 
of sadomasochism. Indeed, it is in defining sadomasochism that 
debate between the advocates and opponents of sadomasochism 
L. has become polarized. Nevertheless, there is a general belief that 
DI sadomasochism is a sexual form involving two or more partners of 
i either gender, in which hysical ain.and/or psychological/emo- 
i tional Humiliation is inflicted on the masochist (also called “slaye,” 


. “Bottom,” M,” ”submissiye”) by the sadist {also called “master,” 
i “opr” “mistress” “dominant” “dominatrix ?). It is also true that 
E some feminists conceptualize sadomasochism.,in..much..broader 
terms, as behavior that is destructive to,the.sel£.or.others but that is 


pi not necessarily sexually focussed. Vivienne Walker-Crawford’s 


essay, “The Saga of Sadie O. Massey,” explores this view. For the 


~ 


pi ia een 


« most part, however, sadomasochism is defined throughout the 
| į book as a sexy al geastie-thatinolues.the ergtickation of po ower 
| ' and powerlessness. eee nr epee echo. gees 
| he eroticization of power and powerlessness, pain and humilia- 
tion is achieved through enacting fantasies involving variations. on 
the polarized roles of sadist and masochist, such as parent/child, 
teacher/student, rapist/victim, priest/penitent or master/slave, for 
| | instance, a “naughty” schoolgirl being disciplined by her “stern” 
| | teacher or a slave being punished by her mistress. Ritualized 
ji | “scenes” are arranged around specific activities in which sexual 
| i$ 7 partners have a mutual interest, such as the desire to be bound in 
eee chains/to bind a lover, to be whipped/to whip a lover or to be uri- 
es nated or defecated upon/to urinate or defecate upon a lover (re- 
ferred to as “golden showers” and “shit scenes,” respectively). These 
“scenes” can involve a variety of paraphernalia, props and cos- 
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| tumes which are called “toys” and “equipment,” including ropes, 

+ dog collars, handcuffs, enemas, bondage tables, racks, cages, etc. In 
‘San Francisco medieval-style torture chambers, referred to as “dun- 
z geons,” are available for rent by sadomasochists. 

Preference for a particular sexual activity, such as being whipped 
or “fist fucking” one’s partner, is often communicated through the 
display of a colored handkerchief placed in either the left (domi- 
nant) or right (submissive) hip pocket. Lesbian sadomasochists 
have modelled their “hanky code” on the system used by gay men. 
For instance, the code signifying preference for being whipped is a 
black scarf tucked into the right hip pocket. 

Since at least as early as 1976, there has been debate among femi- 
nists about the politics of sadomasochism.' Recently though, the 
visibility of sadomasochism in women’s communities has tremen- 
dously increased. It is difficult to know the extent to whick the 
visibility of sadomasochists on the streets and the proliferation of 
debate in the feminist and gay presses reflect an increase in the 
number of people who have adopted sadomasochism as a sexual 
lifestyle. The formation of support groups for lesbian sadomas- 
ochists such as Samois, in the San Francisco Bay Area in 1979, and 
groups in other cities including Los Angeles; San Jose, California; 
New York City and Portland, Oregon, leads to the conclusion that 
sadomasochism is on the upswing.” 

Visibility, however, is a separate issue from prevalence. We have 
no reliable evidence that the actual number of sadomasochists—les- 
bian, gay or heterosexual—is increasing. Although some feminists 
promote or defend sadomasochism as a valid feminist practice this 
is probably a minority position. Confusion and fear masked by 
silence are far more frequent responses to the emergence of sado- 
masochism in women’s communities. In some cases, it is likely that 
this silence is construed as support for the practice of sadomas- 
ochism between women. Yet there is little doubt in my mind that the 
number of lesbian sadomasochists is small indeed, compared with 
the majority of women for whom the practices of sadomasochism 
hold absolutely no interest. It remains to be discovered whether the 
presence of Samois and similar groups reflects an actual increase in 
the prevalence of sadomasochism or simply greater visibility and 
tolerance within women's communities. 

e question of prevalence is actually beside the point. It really 
doesn't matter how many women practice sadomasochism; as long 
as sexuality and intimacy are expressed through the paradigms of 
domination and humiliation then sadomasochism will affect each of 
our livesJAs Hilde Hein observes in her essay, “Sadomasochism and 
the Liberal Tradition”: 


To degrade someone, even with that person's expressed con- 
_Qegrade someone, even Witi that person S expressed t 
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= sent, is to endorse the degradation of persons. It is to affirm 
that the abuse of persons is acceptable, For if some pedple may 


| be humiliated and despised, all may be.*. - 


Throughout Against Sadomasochism it is argued that lesbian 
sadomasochism is firmly rooted in patriarchal sexual ideology, with 
its emphasis on the fragmentation of desire from the rest of our lives 
ape and the single-minded pursuit of gratification, sexual and other- 
wise. There can be no doubt that none of_us,is exempt from the 
Bd sphere of influence of patriarchal conceptions of sexuality and inti- 
f macy. For this reason, I believe that the recent interest by some 
l women in sadomasochism is testimony to the profoundly alienated 
! and objectified conceptions of erotic desire that our culture has pro- 
duced and from which lesbians and feminists are by no means ex- 
empt. Sadomasochism is as much an irreducible condition of soci- 
ety as it is an individual “sexual preference” or lifestyle: indeed, sa- 
domasochism reflects the power asymmetries embedded in most of 
` _ our social relationships: 0 0 0 TT AE 


one 


As Sally Roesch Wagner explains in her essay, “Pornography and 
the Sexual Revolution: The Backlash of Sadomasochism,” the trend. 
in America during most of the twentieth century toward increasing 
openness. about sexuality—“sexual liberation” in literature, the. 
cinema and everyday life—is intertwined with the intensification of 
violence in the culture. Our intimate experiences of fantasy and 
desire are affected by these broad cultural tendencies in multifarious 
ways. Wagner shows that the liberal ethic of tolerance, which urges 
us uncritically to embrace all erotic feeling and expression, was pro- 
mulgated in the name of “free love” during the so-called sexual 
revolution of the 1960s and 1970s. Now, a decade later, the defense 


a4 of sadomasochism by some feminists bears witness to the entrench- 


| ment of this liberal view of sexuality in feminist ideology. 
; It is difficult to discuss sadomasochism between lesbians without 


ibis taking into account the prevalence and nature of sadomasochism in 
ele the dominant culture. To assume that sadomasochism between 


women is unrelated to heterosexual or gay male sadomasochism 
n would be to suggest that sadomasochism is somehow a product of 
the character of lesbian relationships, (The image of the lesbian as 
sadist or masochist is not new. Neither is the equation of femaleness 
i with masochism.) But the fact remains that lesbians did not “invent” | 

; sadomasochism, as even the most superficial consideration of 
HSE heterosexual or gay male sadomasochism will reveal. Nonetheless, 

most of the essays in Against Sadomasochism take sadomasochism 
i between women as the point of departure. Before discussing the 
ideological defense of sadomasochism, it is necessary first to con- 
sider some historical and clinical issues. 

The concept of sadomasochism was first used during the early 

dah Salado nm Lhe! odd ca aN 
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decades of the twentieth.century by Freud and Hayelock Ellis, and A^ 

the psychoanalytic sexual theorists who followed them, most ji 
f notably Wilhelm Stekel.* Sadomasochism is a combination of, the 
i terms “sadism” and “masochism,” which in turn, derive from the 
‘ namiés of two men: the French count, the “Marquis” de Sade 
t (1740-1814) and the Austrian novelist Leopold von Sacher-Masoch 
| 8362-18957)..For well over a century, the life and writings of both ~ 
| de Sade and Sacher-Masoch have provided unparalleled examples 

of the erotization of violence, pain:and humiliation.$ 

Richard, von, Krafft-Ebing, the Victorian psychiatrist, and sex- 


ologist, first used the term masochism to describe, 2 


...the opposite of sadism, While the latter is the desire to 
cause pain and.use force, the former is the wish to suffer pain 
and be subjected to force. 
By masochism, ]_understand..apeculiar perversion of the 
psychical vita sexualis i ich the individual affected, in.sex- 
- ual feeling and thought, is controlled by the idea of being com- 
pletely "and uncondikon Subject to the wi person.of 
the*Spposite.sex; of being treated by this person as by a 
master, humiliated and abused. The idea is colored by lustful 
feeling; the masochist lives in fantasies, in which he creates 
situations of this kind and often attempts to realize them. 


Like Sacher-Masoch, Krafft Ebing's description of masochism was 
limited to heterosexual males. For the most part, too, the sadists he 
described were male.’ Nevertheless, his classification of sadism and 
masochism as parallel or complementary “sexual anomalies” firmly 
rooted them in the emergent clinical taxonomy of psychopathology. 
In Krafft-Ebing’s account, sadism and masochism are still separate 


constellations. But the theoretical litikage he provided permitted 


later theorists to suggest that sadism and masochism were actually 


one phenomenon—~sadomasochism. Thus, in 1905, Freud observed 
that Gory ae es 


...[often] masochism is nothing more than an extension of 
sadism turned round upon the subject's own self... . A person x 


who feels pleasure in producing pain in someone else in a sex- 
vaLsrelationship is also sapa ste of enjoying a plese any joying as pleasure 
pain which he may himself derive from sexual relations. A 
Aeri always at the sae Gime 5 MESSET 


It wasn’t long after the publication of Krafft-Ebing’s work that the 
terms sadism and masochism became diffused throughout psychi- 
atric and psychoanalytic circles, and in everyday life. But the 
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popularized connotations of sadism and masochism were not neces- 


sarily related to sexuality. As early as 1920, Freud noted that the ` 


term masochism was used to refer both to self-injurious behavior 
and the erotic attachment to pain.’ An analogous diffusion of the 
term sadism occurréd, as‘ its meaning also expanded to refer to 
cruelty or the derivation of pleasure from inflicting pain on another, 
with or without an erotic component. aa 

The etymology of the terms sadism and masochism is of political 
interest because it illustrates that these concepts entered everyday 
language via psychiatry. This is not to suggest that the practices of 
sadism and masochism did not exist prior to Krafft-Ebing’s classifi- 
cation; of course they did. However, in the century since Psychopa- 
thia Sexualis was first published, these terms have come to signify a 
specific diagnostic context. 

Psychiatric definitions of health and illness are always rooted in 


come into'use: the diagnostic context signified by sadomasochism is 
the moral and political.climate that gave rise to Victorian psychia- 
try and sexual theory. Diagnostic criteria cannot be value-free or 
objective: they are constructed by psychiatrists who have explicit 
interests and commitments of their own which are reflected in their 
professional judgments. In this way, the clinical distinction between 
mental health and mental illness may serve ideological purposes. 


- And because psychiatry promulgates the interests of its practi- 


tioners, we must consider how this bears on the characterization of 


\ . . 
sadomasochists as “sick.” 


Surely, it is not in the interests of women or any other oppressed 
peoples to appropriate this view of human character and action: 
historically, we have been the principal targets of social control and 
punishment under the guise of “treatment” or “cure.” For this 
reason, I believe it is necessary that feminists divorce our political 
criticism of sadomasochism from the medical model. Psychiatric 
diagnoses and political analysis ought not to be confounded, 
especially by feminists. To confuse the two is to descend into psy- 
chological determinism, a methodologically invalid and politically 
indefensible stance.” 

However, this view is not unanimously held by the contributors 
to Against Sadomasochism, some of whom believe that it is valid to 
judge sadomasochism as “sick.” Such arguments are correct in stat- 
ing or implying that individuals acting in isolation may experience 
little actual control over many arenas of their lives, particularly the 
circumstances that shape desire. Indeed, in the present or in the 
past, most of us have experienced the sense that we are not the 
agents of our lives—particularly our sexuality—that something or 
someone else is “in charge.” But even outside of a medical setting 
and without formal diagnostic purpose, the characterization of sa- 


‘the ideology and values of the period and context in which they — 
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domasochism as a disease state (pathology, unhealthy, sick) fails to 
explain how sadomasochistic desires are constituted—how experi- 
ences of power and powerlessness (or violence) become eroticized. 
Nor does this view consider that some sadomasochists experience 
their sexual desires as chosen rather than received or that these prac- 
tices have political implications to which all sadomasochists are ac- 
countable. Instead, such judgment denies the continuous choices 
available to each of us about the direction of our lives, our passion 
and desire. 


Ke k RK 


Che editors and contributors to Against Sadomasochism do not 
dispute sadomasochists’ right to engage in what sexual practices 
they choose. It is not our wish to limit them by legislative or juridi- 
cal means. Instead, we believe that the ideological. grounds of the 
defense of sadomasochism are invalid 
e feminist defense of sadomasochism pivots on the apparent 
consensuality of sadomasochistic sexual encounters. Thus, some 
feminists and civil libertarians argue that sadomasochism is de} facto 
acceptable and defensible on political” “grounds because it is 
predicated on voluntary agreement or prior consent. Advocates of 
| “sadomasochism claim that it is safe, morally allowable and even 
f revolutionary, so long as the terms of the encounter are set in ad- 
| vance. However, I take the view, along with other feminists who 

oppose the practice of mo i that the psychological reali- 


Social and historical conditions-thabshape-human.relationships. 
‘erotic desire 2 as to be virtually A meaning ; A 


cance of oppression is that it is always a aa rather than chosen 
condition. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine even having the option 
to embrace the conditions of oppression. As Susan Leigh Star 
observes in her essay, “Swastikas: The Street and the University,” 
the consent-based defense of sadomasochism suffers from objective 

; idealism—the beliéf that collective human action can be separated 
from its historical context, or that an acceptable context can be ra- 
tionalized from moment to moment. 

Besides the problem of objéctive idealism, there are other reasons 
to question the nature and limits of consent in sadomasochistic rela- 
tionships. A well known study conducted in 1971, the Stanford 
prison experiment, illuminates some practical consequences of con- 
senting to submit or dominate in a role play situation." Thg Stan- 
ford prison experiment simulated actual prison conditions in order 
to explore the social psychology of prisoners and guards. Although 
the findings of the experiment about submissive and dominant 
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behavior, and the abuse of power are not definitive, they have a 
general bearing on sadomasochistic roles and similar role play ` 
activities, 

Twenty-one male volunteer subjects, chosen for their maturity 
and stability, participated in the study. Each subject was randomly 
assigned either to the role of prisoner or guard. To enhance the 
simulation, the “prisoners” were arrested at their homes by the Palo 
Alto Police Department and delivered to the police station for 
booking. Then they were taken to the mock prison on the Stanford 
University campus where they were processed in much the same 
way as “real” prisoners. The “prisoners” were locked up for twenty- 
four hours a day. Their counterparts in the study, the “guards,” 
worked in three eight-hour shifts, leaving the site of the experiment 
while they were not on duty. 

During the first five days of the study, five of the ten “prisoners” 
had to be released because of extreme distress, including symptoms 
of acute anxiety, crying, fits of rage and physiological manifesta- 
tions of stress such as a rash covering large portions of the body, 
The experiment was ended on day six, although it had originally 
been planned to last for fourteen days. The sudden cancellation was 
initiated to prevent the subjects from experiencing further and 
possibly long-term damage. The investigators found that although 
both “prisoners” and “guards” initially expressed general unhap- 
piness with the study, by the end of the experiment only the 
“prisoners” were glad it was over. The “guards” made a good “ad- 
justment” to their role and enacted tough and sometimes cruel 
behavior which was neither promoted nor reinforced by the experi- 
menters; these subjects had become involved in their “work” and 
they were reluctant to relinquish their positions of power over the 
“prisoners.” 

The Stanford prison experiment provides evidence that polarized 
role playing can give rise to a situation that is potentially threaten- 

_ing or harmful to all participants. Even under experimental condi- 
tions where subjects were pre-screened with the intent to minimize 
the possibility of aggressive or cruel behavior, the abuse of power 
was rampant. It should be emphasized that the investigators deter- 
mined.the subjects to be at risk even though the simulation was 
supervised, short-term and voluntary. How do these findings 
generalize to sadomasochism? 

The experience of subjects who enacted the role of prisoner in the 
Stanford prison experiment may be similar to the experience of sub- 
missive partners (masochists) in sadomasochistic encounters. 
However, because the role of masochist is continuous rather than 
short-term—it may indeed develop into a total identity—and 

- because the roleé’is fully eroticized, we -can speculate that the ex- 

perience of submission in a sadomasochistic relationship is far more 
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intense than it was in the prison simulation. Just as the “guards” 
made an easy accommodation to wielding power, we can expect 
that sadists who regularly practice dominant roles would become 
habituated to sadism, perhaps failing to comprehend its extremity; 
Indeed, this hypothesis is born out in various articles by Pat Califia, 
a spokeswomari for Samois and a sadist herself.’ 
In “Letter From a Former Masochist,” Marissa Jonel formulates 
| the idea that sadomasochism is an addiction. She explains that sa- 
| domasgghism “is like a drug—you develop a quick tolerance to the 
i pain. Qn line with the normalization of role playing and the ram- 
* pant aBuse of power that she describes from her own experience, I 
| believe the nature of consent and negotiation between partners in 
\sadomasochistic encounters must be extremely problematic. The 
social psychology of eroticized roles, pressures for conformity ex- 
erted within the sadomasochistic community and the commitment 
of identity that is required of members of a social world such as sa- . 
domasochism all militate against the claim that sadomasochistic 
sexual encounters are informed by open negotiations.’? It is rather 
more likely that participation in sadomasochism is predetermined 
; to varying degrees and that the ritual of consent is empirically 
v irrelevant. 

The Stanford prison experiment concluded that apart from in- 
dividual temperaments or personality dispositions, role play situa- 
tions and individuals’ expectations of them can determine” the ex- 
pression of aggression and the abuse of power. This finding has im- 
plications for the popular catharsis hypothesis which states that ag- 
gression (as manifest in the urge to rape or other unacceptable’ 
behavior) can be eliminated or diminished by bringing it to the sur- 
face through fantasy or displacement, i.e., “acting out.” The cathar- 
sis hypothesis maintains that unexpressed impulses will build up 
-under pressure in individuals and that people will suffer damage by 
being prevented from acting out these feelings. 

The “discharge” of feelings is considered preferable to and 
healthier than so-called repression or the inhibition of emotion or 
action. Thus, in 1940, Gregory Zilboorg, a well-known American 
psychoanalyst, argued that, “We should do nothing about the 
Nazis, because they have to live out their aggressions.”*4 The same 

ı view is often used to rationalize sadomasochism. In this. way, sado- 
‘masochism, viewing pornography and other “fantasy-based ac- 
: tivities are presented as desirable alternatives. to. “real-life” expres- 
i sions of aggression or “repression”. 

© However, there is only partial evidence to support the catharsis 
hypothesis and a good deal of evidence that suggests its invalidity. 18 
For instance, it has never been adequately demonstrated that 
behavior being acted out in role play situations is actually a substi- 
tute for enacting unwanted behavior, not simply a temporary diver- 
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sion. Various evaluation studies of psychoanalysis, which docu- 
ment its limited therapeutic efficacy, also suggest the invalidity of 
the catharsis hypothesis.'® In short, the catharsis hypothesis cannot 
be stibstantiated because it is based on an a priori deductive view in 
which behavior is determined by emotions or other psychological 
forces. This model hardly resembles a dynamic, emergent relation- 
ship between human emotions and action. Nevertheless, it is easy to 
see how the catharsis hypothesis leads to the belief that sadomas- 
ochistic feelings ought not to be limited or controlled, lest an “ex- 
plosion” occur. 
generalizing from the prison simulation to sadomasochism, 
we can infer that enacting dominant and submissive roles would be 
habituating rather than cathartic, thus creating a desire for increas- 
ingly intense sadomasochistic experiences instead of exhausting it) 
But the catharsis hypothesis makes the opposite claim: that enacting 
sadomasochistic roles reduces the desire to dominate or be 
dominated in everyday life. This view fails to address the evidence 
from other empirical studies and from history, that certain situa- 
tions, more than others, indeed promote and maintain aggressive or 
violent behavior and the abuse of power. It also ignores the com- 
, monsense conclusion that aggression and pro-violent behavior can- 
| not be neutralized in situations where their expression is normalized 
; and encouraged. * 

In addition to the questions of catharsis and consent, sadomas- 
ochism raises other philosophical, political and empirical issues. For 
instance, how is power actually manifest in lesbian relationships? Is 
there ‘evidence to support the claim that relationships between 
women are less hierarchical or role determined than relationships 
between women and men? What historical and political circum- 
stances, and psychological experiences give meaning, form and 
direction to desire? Is sadomasochism between women “different”, 
than sadomasochism engaged in by heterosexual women and men, 
or by gay men, because of the contextual features of feminism or 
gender? These questions are posed and explored throughout the 
book. : 

The editors and contributors to Against Sadomasochism do not 
all agree about the views and politics represented in the volume. 
Nor have we attempted to present a unified critique of sadomas- 
ochism. Our consideration of sadomasochistic sexual roles should 
not be construed as an indictment of individuals or groups of 
women that endorse’ or practice sadomasochism. Instead, the pur- 
pose of the book is to present diverse views and experiences, within 
a framework of opposition, that critically analyze the ideology and 
practice of sadomasochism. 

The past decade of feminism has given rise to dramatic changes in 
feminist consciousness and women’s communities throughout the 


| 
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country. As our movement has matured many of us have reaffirmed 
our political and personal commitments to, feminism. Other 
women, however, have burned-out and retreated—given up the 
search for the sort of community and political life that five or ten 
years ago we felt certain would sustain us. For most of us, dreams 
have given way to compromises and sometimes we have found that 
the struggle is too hard—not worth the effort. 

Recently, I have wondered whether our movement will survive 
the fractures and segmentation that continue to divide women from 
each other and all oppressed peoples. For the most part, feminists 
are still unable to work together toward a common goal without 
also diminishing those who do not see the world in exactly the same 
way as we do. We desperately need to learn how to disagree and 
debate—vociferously, respectfully and passionately—but with a 
new sense of compassion and purpose. Along with this, we need to 
extend the analysis already begun in this volume to an understand- 


_ing of the intersection of violence, domination and degradation in 


all facets of our lives. 


For some of us, experiences imbued with pain, submission or 


humiliation are eroticized. As Olga Broumas wrote in the poem, 
“Beauty and the Beast”: 


For years I fantasized pain 
driving, driving 
me over each threshold... 
I clung to pain... 


because... 
: “Pain 

is the only reality.” 

i ...Pain the link 


to existence. . .17 


Other women have acted out such abuses on friends, lovers or 
children. Wittingly, unwittingly: none of us is to blame for this 
legacy of abuse, yet all of us are responsible for recognizing its per- 
sistence in our lives. Who do we become when we take control of 
another person’s action? Who do we become when we give control 
of our life to someone else? The strength of the analysis developed 
in Against Sadomasochism will be measured in our willingness to 
face these issues and each other with a deeper understanding of the 
phenomenology of power. 


Robin Ruth Linden 
November 1981 
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LETTER FROM A FORMER MASOCHIST 


Marissa Jonel 


August 13, 1981 


Dear Robin, 

I'm just going to write this and not think about it because it makes 
me nervous when I envision it in a book. It’s hard to know where to 
begin but by way of background, as I already told you, I'm 29 years 
old and I've been a lesbian for 9 years. 

I guess I always liked sex a lot. Before I met my lover with whom I 
got involved in sadomasochism, I had been in several 1-2 year rela- 
tionships, first with men and later with women. I always enjoyed a 
partner who took control and was responsive. There was a part of 
me that got bored with straight sex. I responded to roughness and 
sometimes had fantasies of being overpowered. Some of this spilled 
over into the emotional aspects of my relationships with lovers. I 
encouraged them to be in control of decision-making, yet not until I 
became directly involved in sadomasochism did I see these things. I 
thought all women responded as I did—thought or rather felt my 
role as a woman was submissive—sexually /emotionally/financial- 
ly, etc. . 

I became involved in the women’s movement in the early 1970s. 
Since that time I have considered myself a feminist and lamented the 
fact that I had a difficult time being as assertive as I would have 
liked. It was a struggle wanting to be a strong feminist, yet having 
desires to be taken care of —always having a lover who was stronger 
and more assertive. I look back now with more understanding. I 
wonder if I could have learned about myself another way. 

I moved to the city in 1976 looking for some sort of a home and 
fulfillment. It was the last “frontier” in my mind for me to find 


a ee ee 
*The names of people and places have been changed to protect the 
author's anonymity. —Ed. 
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myself. After living there for several months I met the woman who 
became my lover for the next four years. After being together for a 
very short time she asked me if I was into sm. I said I'd had fantasies 
about it and was into experimenting. At first it was very exciting 
having elaborate scenes and talking about them before and after we 
acted them out. Our lives together revolved around sm for our 
whole relationship but those first six months or so it was different. It 
was something new for both of us and it was so taboo. In straight 

society sm is seen as something kinky but between-lesbians,it is the 

timate risqué act 

ol didn't féel bad about it in the beginning. I loved it. There was 

new meaning in my life! My lover and I had this wonderful secret 
bond and sm strengthened the ties in our relationship. We were per- 
fectly suited to each other and there was no thought of either of us 
sleeping with another woman since no one could play the roles as 
well as we could with each other. I can see this now as the begin- 
nings of the addiction to sm—the aura of belonging to a secret, 

naughty society. And I did finally belong. All my fantasies of being 
submissive, béing controlled, were being acted upon. And the 
politics of sm began to be a part of my entire being, my everyday 
+ consciousness. 

For me, and many of the women I know who were/are involved 
in sm, it becomes a consuming part of one’s life. Scenes are planned’ 
and much time, effort and money is put into toys and devices: 
hooks screwed into bedposts and walls, turning your home into a 
sex area, being clever enough to have toys around without being 
too blatant. We began reading everything available on sm. Of 
course we saw Story of O several times. We began talking about it 

_to people we thought would be sympathetic and found more and 
more people who were drawn to sm. It seems funny now that we 
were ever closeted at all about sm because after awhile it became _ 
such public knowledge that we were involved in it. 

I was the masochist and she was the sadist. (I will not use the 
terms “top” and “bottom” as I believe they ate used to minimize the . 
reality of sadism and masochism. I never met a “top” that wasn’t a 
sadist nor a “bottom” that wasn't a masochist.) In fact, flaunting 
our sm involvement became totally ingrained in our everyday con- 
versations, coupled with our thrills at shocking friends with blatant 
innuendos, I remember even in the early stages of our involvement 
that there was something about being publicly labelled a masochist 
that made me uncomfortable. After a couple of years I could not 
shake that label and all the subsequent abuses in my relationship 
were brushed off by friends and acquaintances with statements like, 
“well she’s into it,” “that’s what she likes,” etc. 

I remember the first time I stood up and proclaimed my enjoy- 
ment of sm. The group was doing one of its ”educational” shows at 
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a women’s bar near our home. We went—I didn’t know what it was 
going to be like. My lover had been to similar functions before. I 
was totally amazed at the number of women there. The bar was 
packed and with women I knew, lots of radical, ‘political women. 
The group did its rap and an outspoken sadist did her “show,” a 
clever, funny, endearing talk about sm with her box of “toys” and 
some provocative demonstrations that I saw her perform at subse- 
quent events. Again, I felt uncomfortable inside, that I wasn't like 
these women who were all decked out in leather and chains—so 
butch and femme. But then again, I was into it. Here were women 
saying sm is okay, it's just another closet. We're all “politically cor- 
rect scmibists.who haye found an alternatefétim of sexual expres- 
gon the ultimate catharsis "Tove Wiene Boundaries basel on 
consensual agreement and trust. I thought, “Hey! It's okay. In fact- 
it's better than straight sex.” Sadomasochism was becoming the 
i vanguard of lesbian-feminism and we were a part of it. 
i At the end of the group's rap I stood up next to my lover and went 
: even further—espousing the wonders of sm when it became a life- 
| style, not merely a sexual preference. I said that I felt sm doesn’t 
Lig stop at the bedroom door, that it isn’t just sex but a state of mind. 
ee The response to this was minimal (except from my lover who, of 
a course, gave me much positive strokes for my bravery in coming 
a out). But afterwards, several members of the group came up to me 
‘ce and said, “Yes, we know what you are saying and thank you for 
| saying it.” They went on to say that they agreed that şm.wasadife- 
style for them, that they for the most part had set roles in their rela- 
ER tionships but in their public presentations they were afraid of 
Mi alienating too many feminists by portraying sm as the lifestyle it 
: was for those of us who were really hard core. 
| After this meeting with the group, my lover and I became more 
visible as an sm couple. I'm trying to remember how sm became 
such an all-encompassing part of my life? When did I start losing 
faith in sm? When did I get scared? How did I get involved so deep- 
ly? I think I had doubts all along. There were always moments vt 
uncertainty, even when I was turned-on to it but I know I was 
frightened when I felt myself feeling less and needing more real pain 
to get excited. It’s like drugs—you develop a quick tolerance to the 
; pain. But worse than the physical pain is the verbal and emotional 
| :abuse. Humiliation is a big part of sm. 

Robin, I'm still Somewhat confused about sm. I feel that I may be 
breaking confidences by writing about my experiences. Maybe sm 
on some levels (mild, limited involvement) is ok for some people. I 
really don’t know. I do know that sm almost ruined my life. I mean 
this quite literally. But I feel uncomfortable saying unconditionally 
that sm is fucked. Maybe other women do it differently than we did. 
Maybe other sadists aren't abusive in other parts of their relation- 
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ships. I don’t know. I don’t want to present myself like some kind of 
expert when all I know is my own experience and that of my friends 
in the city. I feel weird coming down so hard on it when I still have 
sn.urges and fantasies. Am I being hypocritical? 

I know that sm is very dangerous, especially when safe words like 
feminism are connected with it. It’s insidious and it's more than just 
power and abuse and gratification. The danger is that our society 
puts women in the kind of space where we respond sexually to being 
second-class, less than good. There's something wrong with a 
woman who has an orgasm while beating or fist-fucking another 
woman. There's something wrong with pleasure derived from 
degrading nicknames like "stupid cunt” and “fucking whore.” What 
has happened to our movement when “feminists” spend so much 
time and energy building torture chambers, buying wrist restraints, 
etc.? Jt is still difficult for me to digest my experiences and make 
sense out of them. I think it’s very important for us to provide a safe 
alternative for women getting out of sm relationships. 

At a statewide conference I went to this spring (on shelters.and 
rape Crisis centers) we did a workshop on battered lesbians {One 
woman said she has counselled battered lesbians for several years 
and that she sees a direct connection between the openness and 
spread of sm and the increase in abuse, hospitalization and abuse- 
related deaths among lesbians (three in her home town in the last 
two years). So all this bullshit about consensual sex, changing roles 
back and forth, safe words, etc. ad nauseum—is, to my mind, justa 
cover that encourages women to be violent. Sadomasochism is 
violence) — gorii 

There was a part of me that never wanted the sm to end and after 
a couple of years-I was totally addicted to my lover being in total 
control, Gradually, as our relationship progressed, I became that 
submissive person in my fantasies. Actually, I no longer had fan- 
tasies because they were always acted on. I feel now there’s a big dif- 
_ ference between fantasy and reality. And that it's okay to have sm 

fantasies but, for me, the fantasies became dangerous when I 


' , brought them to life. Whenever I suggested to my lover that I had 


no control in our life together, I was reminded that was what I 
wanted. I found myself less excited about sm sex, yet my lover 
could only respond as a dominant sm partner and I wanted to please 
her. 

Sadomasochism was becoming more and more the hip thing to be 
into. All of our friends were into it to a degree. There was no one 
that I could talk to about my misgivings. Now I totally associate sm 
with the city. During a four year period, every lesbian I knew was 
either into sm or interested in exploring it. “Vanilla lesbians” and the 
feminist anti-pornography movement were scoffed at. And they 
continue to be in the articles about sm I've seen in the feminist news- 
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papers during these past couple of years. This year, the articles in 
the feminist papers have become more pro-sm than ever. The pro- 
paganda is frightening to me as a fogmer masochist, because there 
was nothing I ever gained from sm Gil the reinforcement from the 
feminist press made me think that I should have been perfectly hap- 
py asa masochist since there are plenty of healthy lesbian-feminists 
in sm relationships. I thought my discontent must be because I 
wasn’t trying hard enough or something. . 

The group succeeded in bringing sm into ‘the open and giving it a 


` politically correct reputation while at the same time making it into 


the lesbian cult of the 80s. There's a lot of talk among lesbians about 
our herstory beginning with sm, that witchcraft is connected with 
sm, that our power has somehow derived from mystical rites in- 
volving sm sex. You see, besides the extreme intensity that sm brings 
to a sexual relationship there is also a social/political/mystical 
draw. These and many other power dynamics are what kept me in- 
volved in the lesbian sm community and they also led me to totally 
give up my life to sm. 

- There was a time for me (and many lesbians I’ve spoken to since 
who also left sm) when my entire relationship became abusive. My 
lover said to me that I was lucky, that before me she always beat up 
her lovers and then they had sex. At least with me, she said, she 
could vent her anger through sm (“consensually,” that is) and so I 
was in less danger. But by the end of our relationship, I was a virtual 
prisoner in my home. Our relationship had changed that last year. 
We no longer lived together but I wasn’t lovers with anyone else. I 
had quite a reputation as a die-hard masochist and also women 
were afraid just to be friends with me because of my lover's 
jealousy. I became so frightened to leave. My lover threatened me 


often with the consequences if I were to split, yet I knew I didn’t | 


want this lifestyle with her any longer. 

Friends began to say to me, “Leave, get away” but fear is a strong 
deterrent. I was not only afraid of her vengeance, I was also afraid 
that I couldn't live without her. I believed she owned me, I believed I 
could only respond sexually to sm. I realized, however, that I was 
tired of bruises, I was tired of aching for days after a long scene. The 
group is well versed in teaching ways to beat, punch, slap and hit 
without causing bodily injury. However, I’ve-had friends who got 
involved in scenes where the sadist got out of hand, and in any 
violent setting, it’s easy for accidents to happen. 

In my relationship and those of friends who were into sm, the 
violence or severity of sm escalated as the relationship continued. I 
seriously considered suicide as the only escape from this relation- 
ship I felt trapped in. Another woman I know who was into sm with 
her lover for several years did try suicide “just to end the pain.” 

After a year of knowing the relationship could not continue, I 
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finally left, I feel that breaking:-my addiction to sm and the daily 
humiliation and feeling of enslavement was the hardest thing I've 
ever done in my life. Although we didn’t live together any more, my 
role continued as masochist. I saw no other women and was kept 
under careful watch by telephone and visits from my lover. Slowly, 
by spending time alone for the first time in our relationship, I began 
to get a sense of myself again. I began to have scary feelings—that I 
would have to leave and that I could do it. I was unable to simply 
move across town and make new friends. I had been told by my 
lover that she would find me no matter where I went. 

The reason I was ultimately able to leave was the strong, uncon- 
ditional support I received from my family. I confided in my mom, 
who, knowing the risks of my leaving, hearing the threats from my 
lover, still persuaded me to let my family help out. For a month, I 
stayed with relatives—people I hadn't seen in years—who knew 
nothing about my lesbianism, but when we explained the situation, 
they all took me in. I finally moved to another city where I had 
friends and there has been an incredible amount of support for me. 

I have met many lesbians who take sm and violence between les- 
bians seriously and realize the magnitude of the abuse. I have also 
met many lesbians who refuse to believe that battered and abused 
lesbians exist, who accept sm as a conscious choice and assume that 
one can stop and leave an sm relationship at any time. For me, 
though, leaving sm meant moving to another city and hiding out, 
totally cutting myself off from friends in the lesbian sm community. 

feel very strongly that sm is directly related to violence and 
abuse. I know of some lesbians who have been or are involved in 
“light” bondage, whose relationships do not appear abusive. I also 
know that not all lesbian sm couples share my experiences. But I 
have spoken to other women who have been abused, whose lovers 
used sm as a cover for their own violent behavior, I've talked with 
Women who feel ashamed of the sm they were involved in, yet at the 
time they agreed to it out of love for their lover, out of fear of rejec- 
tion if they didn't participate. I know that sm has not been a grow- 
ing or healthy experience for me or for many others. I know that it is 
a very difficult community to leave. The continued support of 
“feminists” is giving license to many lesbians to practice abuse 
without seen (ee 

I believe that we all have the right to experience whatever ‘feelings 
we wish in whatever mod mode of.sexual expression. But I. itLalso think that 
wë should examine sm. realistically, ‘that the group should admit that 
sin doesn’t end behind the bedréoiti door. Sadomasochism and the 
attitudésput forth by the new league of sm “feminists” are 
dangerous to all lesbians because they make violence.and abuse, in 
whatever form, acceptable. eee ee T 

I’m afraid that sm is going to allow and encourage battering in les- 
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bian relationships. As someone who was intimately involved in sm, 
I want to bring forth the possibility that sm is not a productive or 
positive release. I know there are women in our community who are 
being abused sexually, emotionally and physically; and I know 
many batterers are using the abundance of sm rhetoric to support 
their violence. It was crucial to my emotional survival to hear from 
other lesbians that I was okay, that sm was abusive—an idea that 
took about six months to really take hold. 

I am fortunate to have become involved in a feminist community - 
that acknowledges the damage of continued violence and humilia- 
tion between lesbians, and that constantly assured me that I was 
neither weak nor crazy nor (most importantly) inherently mas- 
ochistic. I have spoken with other lesbians leaving or still involved 
in destructive sm relationships and I found their experiences to be 
carbon copies of mine—they shared the same feelings of guilt, of 
fear. It was in this sisterhood—the realization that I was not alone, 
that I was not the only lesbian who had been deeply in love and 
deeply involved in sm, yet who found the relationship too abusive 
to continue—that I made the break from sm. 

It is my hope that by sharing my experiences other lesbians in 
similar situations can find hope and know that it's possible to leave 
—that it is possible to go from the drama and high energy/emotion 
of sm back to “vanilla” sex. “Vanilla” sex is not unexciting. Rela- 
tionships can exist with a balance of power. Domination and 
submission are not impossible to live without. But most important- 
ly, violence has no place in a love relationship. 

Well Robin, this writing has brought up all kinds of intense feel- 
ings and fears but I know it's the right thing to do. 


In sisterhood and with warm feelings, 


Marissa 


PORNOGRAPHY AND THE 
SEXUAL REVOLUTION: 
THE BACKLASH OF SADOMASOCHISM!' 


Sally Roesch Wagner 


Sexual behavior does not fall fgøm the sky, any more than babies 
are found under cabbage plants {Nor are we born with an inherent 


knowledge of what to do sexually, other than to seek gra gratification. i 


havior and‘ we learn’ it from the culture i in 
‘understand our sextial behavior, then, we 


We learn our sexual | 
which w we live. In orde 

st look at the social conditions. that structure it. 

his is‘not‘to irply, however, that we are powerless victims of 
the’social order. Human beings create the social conditions that cre- 
ate our sexual options, or lack of them. Once we understand how 
our sexuality is shaped, by whom, and in whose interests, we can 
make decisions.) We can choose whether we want to continue 
behaving in the same way sexually or whether we want to change 
the social relations that determine the context in which we ex- 
perience our sexuality. : 

The questions this paper will address are: How can we account 
for the emergence of a lesbian-feminist sadomasochistic “liberation” 
movement? How did it arise at this particular time and place in his- 
tory? Why would lesbian-feminists who are fighting to destroy the 
-power contradictions of sexism and heterosexism choose to create 


and heighten power contradictions between themselves in their |: 


sexuality? ; 

To answer these questions we will look at the ways in which our 
collective sexual experience is being shaped in the United States to- 
day: and how the practice of sadomasochism among lesbian-femi- 
nists logically emerges from that collective experience. The overrid- 
ing issue is the locus of power. Who has the power to teach us what 
is appropriate sexual behavior and to enforce those teachings? Patri 
agchy is the socio-political system by which men have control of the 
relations 6f reproduction. and “thereby” sexuality, and the re- 
production . “of daily life.? Patriarchal ‘heterosexuality, t through” 
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ideology and institutions (religion, law, the family, etc.) shapes ev- 
éryone’s sexual experience, whether théy’re“ lesbian, “gay or 
heterosexiial. This paper will examine three manifestations of patri- 
archal heterosexuality, three ideological tools which train men and 
women for their respective experiences Of Sex, power and the ex- 
treme expression of power, violence. They aré: (1) pornography 
and romance, (2) the sexual revolution and (3) the ideology of 
fernale biological superiority and biological determinism. 


PoRNOGRAPHY AND ROMANCE 


; Pornography is the propaganda which indoctrinates.men into the 
| sexual power they have over women and teaches men how to mani- 
fest that power. Patriarchy gives women a different medium that re- 
flects our experience and educates us for “proper” feminine sexuali- 
ty: the “cult of romance.” Through romance we learn to be passive, 
to. wait and to.submit to the pain and humiliation of loving someone 
who has power over us. He has his Hustler: she has her Barbara 

Cartland novel. Male violence is an ever present potential in por- 

nography, waiting in the wings to make its appearance at any mo- 
| ment if extreme coercion is chosen as necessary or desirable. Male 

violence rests just beneath the surface in the romance as well. It is 
that potential of violence, the steady possibility that he may take 
what is already his by right of power, and ‘that he may take it by 
| force, that creates. the dramatic tension of both pornography. and 
' romance. Violence is the policing power of patriarchy which 
demands that male power be Tespected and never seriously chal... 
lenged; threatening to explode if women are not pleasing and pas- 
“sive. We Can begin 10 answer oir OMIgiNal GUESHONS By PACING the 
development of pornography and romance in this country and the 
emergence of overt violence in each form.‘ 

According to Tony Goodstone in The Pulps: 50 Years of Ameri- 
can Popular Culture, 1912 is the year that the first quasi-erotic read- 
ing material was published in América: It was not by chance that it 
emerged when equal rights for womien was a burning issue. The first 
known magazine in the genre, Snappy Stories, was an embarrassed 
marriage of pornography and romance that self-consciously ex- 
plored the issue of women’s sexual honor at a time when female 
chastity was emerging as a public issue. According to Goodstone, 
the themes of the stories typically concerned how women responded 
to temptation, and ended in one of three ways: 


cote te 


ner 


...the woman triumphed over temptation; she succumbed to 
the lure of her feelings and was either dishonored or lost out 
on “the better things in life”; or she was forgiven for her flirta- 
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tion by- the fiance or husband she had scorned.® 


> 


Male power was subtle in Snappy Stories and The Parisienne, a 
magazine which began publication three years later. Patriarchal 
morality defined women’s sexual options and it stood in eo DETRAN 


ES pornography s sepa-. 
med from rom romance. omen were given the magazine Love Story, a 
“deeply ‘emotional and romantically idealized fiction completely 
devoid of sexual connotations” to keep them occupied, while men 
moved on to “Lively Stories Sizzling with Speed-Spice-Sparkle,” as 
their emerging pornography was advertised.® Actual sexual activity 
was only hinted at and the moment of conquest was accomplished 
with a suggestive ending of three dots. Again, male power was not 
boldly manifested and there was nothing blatantly anti-woman or 
sexually explicit in these pulp novels and magazines. In fact, men 
may have even shared these racy, under-the-counter tracts with 
their “liberated” sweethearts as a way of convincing them that going 
all the way was part of being a New Woman. The ads in these pulps, 
which were aimed at both men and women; indicate that something 
like this was probably going on. 

In America, the divorce between pornography and romance be- 
came final in the néxt decade, the thirties, during the Depression. In 
April 1934, Spicy Detective Stories made its appearance. The cover 
showed’ a terrified woman, her clothes half-torn off by a leering 
man who was obviously about to rape her. This magazine was 
followed by three others of its kind in which the villain was either a 
rapist or a sadist. There was, of course, a hero, and the victim/hero- 
ine was even allowed to initiate sexual contact with him, but only 
when “she was menaced by-some threat of harm which evoked her 
sexual desire for the hero.”” Except for the Ultimate Act, sexual be- 
havior was explicit and objectifying descriptions of the female body 
were used for the first time in popular United‘States literature. 

Out of this form a new z sub-genre emerged, under the pretense. “| 


horror and mystery stories. Sex was iiét the real intent in these hor-/ 
ror mysteries. It was only a vehicle for the male villain to inflict ev. 
ery possible form of violence and torture on the female victim. The; 
process was described very vividly. And thus, male sexual power 
manifested violently, was established in print. 

-Why did the romance emerge at this moment? We can theorize. 
The sexual revolution of. the.twenties freed sex as a topic to be dis- 
cussed pu ed publicly. | While it had this limited positive effect, the sexual 
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revolution primarily had negative effects for-women. In its demand 
for premarital sex, the sexual revolution tore. women from the pro- 


teetion-of being one man’s private sexual property and cast them in- 
~to_the world as the public property of men at large. Thésexaal- 


revolution gave women the freedom to have sexual intercourse with 


patriarchy at the time, men revered their wives and virginal daugh- 
ters (the madonna syndréme) and protected them from sexual viola- 
tion by other men. While maintaining their privilege to bë sexual 
with whomever they. chose, men did not réspect and protect Women 
who would “sleep around.” But there is another reason why violent 
pornography emerged at this time. 

When the Depression came, and tremendous numbers of men 
became unemployed, many of them must have blamed women 
who had made substantial gains in employment in the twenties. 
With the “emasculation” of unemployment, men could reclaim their 
power in bed, where each man was master. And women were a con- 
venient scapegoat for rage that should have been directed against 
the economic system that took their jobs from them. The stage was 
set for the emergence of violent pornography. Sex could be more 
openly discussed, and women were made sexually available and 
removed from the protection of men, who were feeling powerless 
and angry. 

Déjà vu. Today we're living through a replay of the conditions 
that created violent pornography in the thirties. Both feminism and 
a sexual revolution re-emerged in the late sixties. At the same time, 


Progressive people (primarily men) fought for the right to view 
these films, arguing that it was a necessary step in sexual liberation. 
The films made money, and Hollywood hopped on board with films 
like Henry Miller's Tropic of Cancer, Myra Breckenridge and 
Beyond the Valley of the Dolls. A survey of New York entertain- 
ment pages in the spring of 1971 showed that of 35 first-run Holly- 
wood films showing in the city, only four carried the Motion Picture 
Association of America’s “G,” or family, rating.® Sexually oriented 
films had hit the public screen. But it was fairly tame stuff compared 
with what was to follow. 

Obscenity laws were confusing and in 1973 the Supreme Court 
tried to clarify the situation. Materials were obscene, they ruled, if 
they were patently offensive, hard-core, of no redeeming social val- 
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ue and appealed to the prurient interest. The most important part of 
this decision was that the judgment of whether or not materials pos- 
sessed these characteristics was to be determined by contemporary 
community standards. While the court had meant to tighten the ob- 
scenity laws, the actual result of the ruling was to make them more 
lax and the pornography business took off. 

But within a year Newsweek announced that there was a “porn. 
slump.” There was a glut of pornography on the market from the 
Supreme Court decision, the magazine explained, and besides, men 
were bored with the same old thing. They wanted something new, 
more exciting. It was a time when the economy was ina recession 
and many men were out of work, as they had been forty Years eai- 
lier during the Depression when the first wave of violent pornog- 
raphy surfaced. 

This time men clearly blamed their unemployment on women 
and minorities, convinced that the highly publicized (but in reality, 
not terribly effective) Affirmative Action programs had taken away 
their jobs. But additionally, in these first years of the rebirth of the 
women’s movement, feminists were not content just to “steal” men’s 
jobs. They were also demanding that men change the ways they re- 
lated to women. In every.aspect_.of their lives women were demand- 


eae a, 


ing t that men give up power over them. O Once ag again the: stage was set 


selling ‘tasteless,” the editor of Screw magazine proudly declared." 
Power systems have an uncanny ability to absorb, coopt and turn 
about challenges to them, and patriarchy now followed this rule. 
While the sexual revolution of the 1960s opened up the discussion of 
sexuality, it ‘remained silent.on.the practice. “of. sexual. violence 
against women. “The women’s movement brought! this i issue into the 
open, documenting the widespread occurrence of all forms of sexual 
assault on to 
“Patriarchy used thei introduction ‘oft the ‘feminist nist analysis of sexual 
violence. into, the public domain to its, advantage. Now that you 
women have spread this dirty | Jinen in public,” it was proclaimed, 
“we too, are free to speak of it and depict it on our terms.” Scenes of 
rape and sexual assault appeared on TV, in the movies and in por- 
nographic magazines, which were now available in grocery stores. 
The message carried was patriarchal dominance: men cannot help 
raping, they are sexual by nature, ‘powerful and potentially violent. 
Men's sexual urges can’t be controlled. They can be driven to Tape 
by'seeing a woman in a shoreskire 7 
The lesson.to. women and men about. women was that they. desire 
to, be. e raped, since they are sexually passive by nature. Men were 
taugh t that. equire force i in ‘order to respond sexually. In 
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AGAINST SADOMASOCHISM 


Aviolence is natural since men are inherently sadistic and women are. 

| inherently” masochistic, The patriarchal advice, to women about 

į sexual violence was to lie back and enjoy it. 

“The historical dévélopment of thé “cult of romance” parallels the 

growing expression of power and violence in pornography. Love 
Story, the magazine which began publication in the twenties, when 
romantic literature directed to women split off from male pulp, 
became a model for dozens .of other romance Magazines, and it 
flourished into the fifties. The story lines were rich with deep emo- 
tions, heavy kisses and labored breathing. But they were devoid of 
sexual description. They taught strict obedience to male power and 
patriarchal morality, for the woman who. acted out against either 
paid dearly for her transgression. 

t 


5 


lack Sf Wiland unbridled emótiönälistä: these qualities demanded 
of women, to the detriment of concern for self and independence, 
portray the classic mdsochist} At the moment when the women’s 
movement (joined by the emerging anti-sexist men's movement) is 
challenging these behavioral modes and the unequal distribution of 
power upon which they rest, patriarchal ideology and institutions 
are in the throes of a backlash to strengthen them. 
Pornography. and romance are the propaganda of the backlash, 


p> 
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the major ideological tools which teach men and women, respec- 
tively, how we should behave. Their influence is widespread. Por- 
nography is a multi-billion dollar business. Almost every American 
male will be exposed to pornography at some time in his life. It is 
growing in magnitude, visibility and respectability. Pornography is 
no longer under-the-counter, in the poor sections of town, hidden in 
a drawer. Now it is next to the checkout stand, on Main Street, dis- 
played on the coffee table. Pornography.is_part of mainstream—~ 
- America. . 

As-pornography gains in respectability, the lines of demarcatior{ 
between what is and is not pornographic become fuzzy. Increasing- 
ly, the female body is displayed as overtly sexual and sexually avail 
able to the male in advertising, movies, TV and all forms of popular: 
culture. And as the level of violence and sadism escalates in pornog- 
raphy, it does so in the popular culture as well. Women ‘bound, 
stripped, gagged, whipped and cut, and usually enjoying it, stare at 
us from billboards, record album covers, newspapers and 

gazines. 

he propaganda of sexist violence both reflects and shapes the re- 
ality of our lives. Violence touches the life of every woman in this 
country and plays a central role for a growing number of women. 
One out of every two married women in California will be battered 
by her husband. One out of every three women in the United States 
will be sexually assaulted. One out of every four female children 
will be sexually molested by the age of eighteen. The numbers are 
growing. . 

Pornography and its manifestations in popular culture are a ma- 
jor force shaping sexual behavior in America. This is wheré then 
lean sexually appropriate behavior and what women supposedly 
want ‘sexually. Women are taught to want love, not sex, and we 
learn howto love from the “cult of romancë.” “And ciirréntly, 

atriarchy is teaching violence in both pornography and romance. 
Violence is chic. Being the willing victim is “in.” This is an old but 
updated message for women: “It is your destiny, your nature, to 
submit and to enjoy submission. You are the slave of love and your 
master has. the right to do anything to you that he wishes. You give 
him that right, because your experience of joy and self-fulfillment 
resides in relinquishing your power, your identity and your will. If 
he wishes to give you pain, you will enjoy that pain, for your will is 
his will.” For women, love is ‘smo as masochism. For women, 


sex is structured as as masochism.\None of us escapes this message, 
not even lesbian-feminists: 


There is a peace that you can find after being handcuffed to 
the bed and whipped and then held, free and tenderly in your 
lover's arms that surpass [sic] all understanding. '2 
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It is not surprising that when Samois, the San Francisco Bay Area 
support group for lesbian sadomasochists, was first formed, almost 
all of its members classifed themselves as “bottoms,” or 
masochists.** Through an examination of these dual institutions of 
pornography and romance, we can begin to account for the ex- 
istence of sadomasochism in our society today. To explain the glori- 
fication of sadomasochism, though, requires an analysis of the 
sexual revolution of the past two decades. 


THE SEXUAL REVOLUTION 


The so-called “sexual gevolution” should not-be confused-with-ac- 
tual sexual liberation. {rue sexual freedom will be possible only 
when we break thé connection between sex and power, when there 
is no power component in sexual interactions.)The sexual revolu- 
tion has never revolted against patterns of power between women 
and men. Patriarchal morality, against which the sexual revolution 
is fought, has always concerned itself with maintaining the institu- 
tions of marriage, heterosexuality and coitus. Patriarchal ed 


ae as with polygyny among ‘Mormons. — 

Morality has never concerned itself with the use of sexual coer- 
cion, ion, force ¢ or. ‘viol Y maintaining ‘male power is precisely its 
function. For example, marital coitus has historically been defined 
as a moral act, even if it consists of a husband nightly raping_his 
wife. Lesbianism and Homosexuality have been declared immoral 

“acts,” whether they're part of a loving relationship between two 
consenting adults or brutally forced on one man by another. Be- 
cause of its exclusive concern with the form of sexual exchanges and 
its deliberate blindness to the content of actual behavior, patriarchal 


. morality serves as a smoke screen, drawing attention away from the 


real issues of sexual liberation. 

The sexual revolution has acted out against patriarchal morality 
with no vision of what true sexual liberation would look like and 
with no analysis of the function morality serves in maintaining male 
power. The sexual revolution has simply reacted to a static and rigid 
system of values by declaring that everything immoral or taboo 
must be healthy, fun and worth trying. While paying lip service to 
consensual sex, the sexual revolution ignores(the power systems 
which create inequality and make meaningful consent an impossi- 
bility for Se 

_ True.consent requires that one's s agreement not | be prearranged. 
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Patriarchal ideology, which prohibits and prescribes sexual behav- 
ior, overdetermines some kinds of behavior and underdetermines 
other forms. In addition, consent requires that neither party be de- 


willing to settle for the illusion of consent, the sexual revolution 
mirrors the same moral code it is fighting by ‘not clearly distingi üish- 
ing between sexual | behavior tharis forced and that Which is chosen. 
Nor do advocates of the sexual revolution distinguish between pro- 
Wheres EEA 

gressive sexual behavior, in which a person works toward breaking 
down. their power over another. person, arid ‘reactionary-behavior , 

which accepts.and reinforces.unequal power. relationships. 

The ideology..of the; sexual revolution. claims that gratification is 
the test of the e validity < of. any, sexual | behavior. Lacking an analysis 
which views power over another as the main obstacle to sexual 
freedom, the politics of the sexual revolution is a kind of hedonistic 
libertinism. “Do your own thing as long as it feels good.” The Tesult 
of this knee jerk reaction against traditional morality is that the 
sexual revolution is heavily influenced by the increasing onslaught 
of pornographic propaganda. > 

One example is the incest taboo.’ While feminists are decrying 
the widespread sexual violation of female children by their male 
relatives, “kiddie porn” is one of the fastest growing pornographic 
specialities. A feminist analysis leads one to examine the powerless 
position of children, and especially female children, within the 
family structure. Quite obviously, children are.oppressed, Given 
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ience demanded of then and ‘the awesoriie power of 


the almost total dependence of children upon a their parents, ¢ combined 
edie 


with the < 


the father and other adult males, it is difficult to imagine any condi- 


tions under which a daughter could refuse to have intercourse with 
her father, af he Tequested. or. demanded: ‘it. z 


evidence of oka negative effects on fernalë incest victims, the 
sexual revolution has coined the phrase “positive incest.” Accord- 
ing to an article by Benjamin Demott in the March 1980 issue of 
Psychology Today, a growing number of sex experts claim that in- 
cest can be a beneficial, healthy and growing experience, especially 
for girls.të€ They argue that the incest taboo inhibits spontaneous, 
loving touch, and that sex between parents and their children can 
even strengthen the family. The pro-incest lobby is angry at the 
equation of incest with rape, child abuse and violence. They would 
differentiate the sexual abuse of children by adults from “consensu- 
al,” “positive incest.” However, one has difficulty imagining the 
patriarchal social conditions under which incest between children 
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and adults could be nontraumatic or noncoercive for the child- 
victims. 

Like they have done with incest, the sexual revolutionists have 
taken up the banner of sadomasochism. In Joy of Sex, Alex Com- 
fort describes the size and kind of twigs that are best used for 


* beating someone. Chains create the “tied-up tinkling look” which 
. is “fashionable now and they look well on naked skin,” he says." 


Gagging a female partner can be very sexually stimulating to a man, 


v he explains, since “the expression of erotic astonishment on the face 
t of a well-gagged woman when she finds she can only mew is irresis- 


“i tible to most men’s rape instincts.’""* But sadomasochism is not for 


it 


n 
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everyone, he cautions, in the apolitical, do-your-own-thing style 
that is intrinsic to the sexual revolution: “The idea of being beaten 
unquestionably turns some people on, and if it does you, you could 
try it.” 
The January 1979 issue of Playgirl carried an article entitled 
“Bondage: the Gentle Art of Restraint” by Jack Owen Jardine which 
began, “Susan is bound, gagged, blindfolded, jaybird-naked and 
loving every minute of it.”?? The article is primarily a sales pitch for 
bondage (orgasms are more intense and frequent if you're tied up, it 
implies) and a how-to of what kind of equipment to use and ways to 
avoid muscle cramping. Beyond that, the male author leads the 
women who read Playgirl to the conclusion that there is no contra- 
diction between feminism and acting out masochistic or degrading 


sexual fantasies. 
Ge quotes from Robin Morgan's essay, “The Politics of Sado- 
Bsochistic Fantasies” in which Morgan examines her own submis- 
sion fantasies, which many women commonly experience, and 
traces them to the reality of powerlessness in all areas of women’s 
lives. However, Jardine misrepresents Morgan's courageously 
honest self-revelation as advocating the acting out of sadomasochis- 
tic fantasies. He concludes that “being able to get off on the in- 


-evitable [the powerlessness and submissiveness in women’s every- 


day lives] then, is an accomplishment even a feminist can be proud 
of.”?2 This is a call to women to adjust to and accept the conditions 
of coercion which shape our lives, within and without our sexual re- 
lationships. 

But what relationship does the glorification of heterosexual sado- 
masochism have to lesbian sadomasochism? As Robin Morgan ob- 
serves: 


... through no fault of its own, the homosexual subculture 
often finds itself mirroring the dominant culture (patriarchally 
heterosexual), with the very standards which oppressed that 
homosexual subculture in’ the’first place now being adopted 
by it. 
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of lesbian sadomasochism(The primary political reality of homo- 
sexual and lesbian relationships is that they take place between peo- 
ple who have the same access to gender power. The cultural power 
that men have over women by virtue of their gender in heterosexual 
relationships does not exist when men relate to men and women re- 
late to women. But having learned sexual attitudes and behavior 
from patriarchal ideology, groups of homosexuals and lesbians who 
practice sadomasochism are now modeling their sexual expression 
on this patriarchal heterosexual” power imbalance Mirroring” the 
sexual revolution, they are glorifying sadomasochism in an attempt 
to gain acceptance of it. f 

One of the co-authors of Joy of Gay Sex, Edmund White, recently 
published .an article in New Times entitled “Sado-Machismo.”™4 
White states that gay men who practice sadomasochism are college- 
educated and imaginative. They are creatively acting out a massive 
cultural drama of power, he contends: 


Predictably, this is seks The has happened with the emergence 


Perhaps the leather man, far from being a stunted, diminished 
person, is in fact a privileged being. Perhars his confidence, 
freedom and imagination allow him to dramatize social ten- 
sions that fascinate everyone. He may not fully grasp the con- 
flicts he acts out, but he at least may have the courage to live 
them rather than just observe them.’* 


This characterization of sadomasochism as a superior form of 
sexual expression, practiced by superior people; is echoed in Terry 
KGlb’s essay, “Masochist’s Lib,” in What Color is Your Handker- 
chief?: 


į.. -masochism is a highly developed and sophisticated form of 

‘| sexual expression (it is the only “deviation” which animals 
never practice)... It represents a sort of transcendence over 

^ the human dilemma, and one that involves the most human 
part of our natures. Surprising as it may seem, the highly in- 
tellectual character of many masochists is only to be expected 
when you consider how intellectual the s/m mystique really 
is.?6 


These apologists for lesbian and gay sadomasochism fail to recog- 
nize the rather pedestrian emulation of heterosexual forms which 
their behavior represents. Rather, they justify sadomasochism by 
elevating it to the level of an exotic cult, available only to the 
De ieee Sina ars DE Ba Popre 5 

educated and privileged who are sophisticated enough to appreciate 
its subtle joys. In a sugar-coating of cultural elitism, this argument 
masks the artificially-created power dynamic and the pain being in- 
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fligted. 

fale power sets up the model of love relationships based.on un- 
equal power. The ideological tools of pornography and the romance 
teach us to experience our sexuality in a context of dominance and 


> . (pan (mnie na ier «ag 
submission,.and to experience sexual violence as a turn-on. Sado- 


masochistic sexual practices logically follow from these condition 
But becausé it does not ‘necéssarily‘lead-to:procreation, sadomdso- 


chism is unacceptable to patriarchal morality.” Then,” sexual 
revolutionists, fighting against patriarchal morality, take up_the 
cause of sadomasochism as an issiie “of sexual freedom. And 
sadomasochists proudly assume the status of “oppressed sexual 
minority” and become the new vanguard of the sexual revulution. 

So far, we've begun to explain some of our original questions. We 
can begin to see how the sexual practice of sadomasochism emerged 
at this particular time and why the advocates of sadomasochism 
justify their practices in the language of “sexual liberation” or, more 
precisely, the sexual revolution. Consider this statement from 
Samois: 


...we believe that sadomasochists are an oppressed sexual 
minority. Our struggle deserves the recognition and support 
of other sexual minorities and oppressed groups.”* 


What remains to be explained is the final question: “Why would les- 
bian-feminists who are fighting to destroy the power contradictions 
of sexism and heterosexism choose to create and heighten power 
contradictions between themselves in their sexuality?” By replicat- 
ing the dominant patriarchal model of heterosexuality, lesbian- 
feminists are not giving their assent to an individual man’s power 
over them.Qnstead, they are practicing and validating the system in 
which one person. has power over another, which is the basis-of 
patriarchy; Why don’t they see this behavior as contrary to 
\ feminism? Why is lesbian sadomasochism seen as different? 


BIOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY AND BIOLOGICAL DETERMINISM 


One of the first collections of lesbian erotica to come out of the 
women’s movement, A Woman's Touch, was published in 1979. A 
surprising number of stories in the volume have sadomasochistic 

themes and images, such as the following passage: 


I hear myself begging her to fuck me, straining to have her in 
me. The darkness within the blindfold offers no. distractions; 
the mounting orgasm is everything. I abandon myself to her 
skillful touch and powerful ramming as she takes me, bringing 
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me moaning and thrusting, twisting away but not wanting to 
lose her hand. Then the blindfold and the domatrix [sic] disap- 
pear, and my lover holds me tenderly in her arms until we 
sleep.” 


Feminist bookstores are currently selling this book, along with 
the booklet entitled What Color is Your Handkerchief? which her- 
alds the sexual pleasure women may derive from wielding power 
over or being enslaved to each other, and inflicting or receiving 
pain. The title of the book refers to a handkerchief color-code (a 
modified version of the code used by gay male sadomasochists) 
through which lesbians who practice sadomasochism convey their 
sexual interests to each other by the color and position of handker- 
chiefs worn dangling out of the back pocket of their jeans. Different 
colored handkerchiefs are used to designate such specific 
preferences as fist fucking, military uniforms, bondage, whipping, 
golden showers, piercing, etc. Wearing the appropriately colored 
“hanky” in the left pocket of your jeans indicates that you like to do 
one of these activities. The same color “hanky” worn in the right 
pocket shows what things you like to have done to you. 

The word “feminism” is located in the book's glossary between 
“equipment” (“devices larger than toys such as bondage tables, 
racks, cages, etc.”) and “fetish” (“commonly leather and rubber"). 
Feminism is defined as “a diverse political movement aimed at end- 
ing the oppression of women.”*° One of the book's major conten- 
| tions is that there is no conflict between lesbian sadomasochism and 
1 feminism. 

The only theoretical chapter in A Woman's Touch, entitled “SM 
and Feminism”, makes this same argument.** The assertion that 
feminism and sadomasochism are compatible follows logically from 
the ideological tendency of “biological superiority.” 

The idea of female biological superiority begins with the radical 
feminist proposition that men as a group have power over women 
as a group. This power imbalance (variously called a class, caste or 
colonization system) exists in every aspect of women’s lives and 
determines a priori that any interaction between women and men 
will be inherently unequal. This unequal power, radical feminists 
contend, does not rest on biological differences, as many patriar- 
chal theorists claim. Instead, it is culturally created. The process of 
feminist revolution is the process of destroying the power men have 
over women. 

Some lesbians arguing that sadomasochism is not in conflict with 
feminism also begin with the recognition of unequal power between 
women and men but their analysis takes a different direction. Un- |} 
equal power between women and men is inherently oppressive be- 
cause it is culturally created, they state. However, unequal power 
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f aneta Non of the cultural power he holds over her, and is self- 
destructive for the woman. But if a woman binds and beats another 

fz woman, this isan exploration of the “parameters of dominance and 

\ submission,” on the journey toward “transcendence.” It is liberat- 
ing. Barbara Lipschutz explains the argument this way: 


I believe that sado-masochism as a liberating practice is only 
possible for women within a lesbian-feminist context. I do not 
think S-M is the appropriate way to address the power im- 
balance (caste system) which obtains between men and 
: women throughout society. S-M can equalize a power im- 
' balance in a love relationship, but only between members of 
the same sexual caste. As a lesbian-feminist, I believe it would 
be extremely self-destructive for any woman to play either 
role in an S-M relationship with any. man. S-M as described 
below is only possible in a situation of profound trust. For a 
woman to trust a man to such an extent would not be in her 
best interests. Such an action would be a perversion of 
masochism and counter-revolutionary.** 


ie 


A rae 


\ 


| A ; $ This assertion rests on a belief in female biological superiority. 
The concept of biological superiority is not new. The inherent supe- 
riority of one group over another group is the major rationale used 
to justify the power the self-proclaimed superior group has over the 
declared inferiors. When the group with power decides that the 
powerless group is unnecessary or dangerous, the argument of 
biological superiority is used to justify liquidation of the powerless. 
There are countless examples of this, for instance, the systematic 
extermination of Jews, lesbians, homosexuals and gypsies in Nazi 
Germany, and Native Americans in this country; and the mass 
sterilization of third world women here and in countries under the 
control of American business interests. Biological superiority has 
also been used historically to justify the power men have over wom- 
en. Men are stronger, smarter, more decisive, independent, etc. 
than women, the argument goes, so of course they are dominant. 
| Biological determinism, the logical correlate of biological superi- 
| ority, is used to justify male s sexual violence. Men are inherently ag- 
gressive and violent, it is asserted, while a love of degradation and 
pain is deeply embedded in the female psyche (they have babies, 
don't they?). Anatomy is destiny. Women have the capacity to bear 
children. All our characteristics are derived from this fact, accord- 
ing to biological superiority. We are tied to nature because we pro- 
create. And nature then becomes devalued and subject to the 
domination of men because of its connection to women. 
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Because women have the biological potential to create life, 
biological determinists argue that we have more respect for the liv- 
ing and that we are inherently pacifists. (Men who refuse to fight are 
“sissies,” i.e., woman-like.) Because women have more respect for 
life than men, we are allegedly more moral. We are the keepers and 
teachers (but not the creators) of the moral system. (If men “go 
bad,” it is their mothers’ fault.) Therefore, masculinists conclude 
that women should stay home, raise babies and be submissive to 
their husbands. 

Unfortunately, some feminists have accepted and extended the 
idea that men and women have irrevocably different natures by vir- 
tue of biology. As Andrea Dworkin states in her article, “Biological 
Superiority: The World’s Most Dangerous and Deadly Idea”: 
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woman is better than the best man. 
Female superiority is the underlying ideology by which some les- 
yo ‘ bian-feminists justify sadomasochism. If a woman asks (or is asked) 
De Sto be tied and whipped by a man, thaf is ar oppreéssive interaction 
Hot because she’s being tied and whipped, but because a man is do- 


© \ ingit. However, if two women engage in sadomasochism, this same 


| oS. act is liberating, transcendent and “the most démocratie relation- 
(shiv that exists,” simply because they are women ~ 
osx xl There appears to be a growing belief among some lesbian and gay 
ito Xarights activists that lesbian/gay sexuality is determined by child- 
Be a hood experiences (or even by biological imperatives) instead of be- 
ing freely chosen, emergent and changing.** In many cases, lesbian- 
feminists who practice sadomasochism are following this tendency 
by defining their sadomasochism as an extension of their 
(overdetermined) lesbianism—not as a context-dependent behavior 
but as the manifestation of an underlying fixed condition. As Bar- 
bara Lipschutz says in her essay “Cathexis”: 


3 
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Frequently, childhood punishment and trauma are cited as the 
“causation” of S-M.... But perhaps the desire for S-M is, 
deeper, more primal than childhood even. Perhaps the love of 
pleasure, cathected from pain, is imprinted on the collective 
unconscious, written on the genetic code of all (some?) of 
us.... Your body will tell you whether or not you are turned 
on by S-M. Listen to it. If, beneath your fear and discomfort, 
there is arousal as well, there is an S-M component to your 
psyche.” 


Conceptualized in this way, sadomasochism is not seen as a socially 
created phenomenon, stemming from the male domination and 
female subordination that characterize patriarchal culture, and 
from the propaganda that teaches us that love and sex must have 
this unequal power component to be exciting. Instead, 
sadomasochism is explained through biological determinism as an 
inherent condition that expresses many lesbians’ “true nature.” 
Lipschutz says, “If it is there, accept it. Explore what it is about,’38 
But believing. that. sadomasochism results from_an.inborn_trait 
removes s these practices from the realm of responsibility and choice. 

Another biological determinist argument used to justify sadomas- 


ochism is the idea that unequal power is a natural part of the human 
condition. In her essay, “SM and Feminism,” Janet Schrim observes, 
“Ttseems to me very naive to think that any type of society could ex- 
ist without power of some sort.” For her, and for another member 
of Samois who was recently interviewed in Plexus, power is concep- 
tualized as an inevitable fact of life that is not necessarily negative.‘ 


For this woman, “Power exists; and for feminists not to understand 
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that and not to Jearn to use power sells ourselves as a movement 
very short.“ Another member of Samois, identified as H, stated: 


S/M has helped me to see life as a game. It shows me what I 
have to do, what's expected of me. To be a good bottom—to 
please my mistress if she asks me to do something, to be as 
pleasing as possible—is a very powerful feeling. Those lessons. 
I have learned in my bed, if you will, I can take into other 
aspects of my life and see how that makes me powerful to 
achieve. . „and to enjoy every moment of what I'm doing.“ 


The archetype of sexual domination, sadomasochism, has 
become more overt in the culture as the patriarchy becomes increas- 
ingly threatened. It is no surprise that sadomasochism has emerged 
as a matter of controversy at the height of its popularity in por- 
nography and its manifestation in culture. Nor is it surprising that 
sadomasochism has emerged as an issue of “sexual freedom,” given 
the apolitical stance of the sexual revolution. Women are certainly 
going to have sexual fantasies that involve dominance and submis- 
sion because this is how we have learned to experience our sexuali- 
ty. The question for feminists is, what do we choose to do about 
these fantasies? Indeed, there is a whole series of questions that we 
must ask ourselves. 

Do we want to perpetuate the ideology of biological superiority, 
which Andrea Dworkin has called “the world’s most dangerous and 
deadly idea”? What is the point of our work as feminists if we 
believe that unequal power is an inherent part of the human condi- 
tion and that certain people are born with a desire to wield power or 
to have power wielded over them? Is our vision of the world we're 
working to create one in which no group of people has power over 
any other group? If not, what is our vision? If our vision is a 
transformed world in which power does not exist in human 
relationships, how can we best go about creating that world? By ar- 
tificially creating an unequal power dynamic where none exists? Or 
by refusing to mirror the patriarchal dynamic of dominance and 
submission, and instead, building our new world upon the model of 
equal power which potentially exists in lesbian relationships? 

Political movements have a frightening tendency to become a 
parody of their original vision. The nineteenth-century American 
woman's movement began by raising the same issues of women’s 
oppression that we've raised in this wave of feminism. These 
women had a vision of the total transformation of society, in which 
men’s power over women would be ended. The vote was one tool 
toward this end. Their movement ended in the drive to gain woman 
suffrage as an end in itself, as well“ds a means to deprive-people of 
the right, to drink (prohibition) and to maintain white, native-born. 
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supremacy (white women outnumbered blacks and immigrants, the 
suffragists argued). One of the main factors that caused this degen- 
eration of the woman’s movement was the absence of an.adequate 
method of self-criticism. When women began moving away from 
their original vision, no one spoke out. And although they eventu- 
ally won the suffrage, they lost the revolution. We have the possi- 
bility of going all the way this time, of completing the struggle our 
feminist foremothers began. But there is the chance that we will fail 
as they did if our movement veers off in a direction that subverts 
our vision of a transformed world. The choices we make will deter- 
mine the outcome. 


NOTES 


1. I am deeply indebted to Robin Ruth Linden not only for the title 
of this article, but for a careful and skilled editing of it as well. 
Robin worked very hard on the manuscript, making a great many 
grammatical and substantive suggestions, which tightened the focus 
and expanded the vision of the piece. Thanks, Robin. 


While they do not necessarily represent her views, the ideas in this 
paper were profoundly influenced and shaped by lengthy discus- 
sions with Karen Rian. Thank you too, Karen. 
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the term in this paper results primarily from this current theoretical 
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and Gerald Rabkin, Dirty Movies: An Illustrated History of the 
Stag Film 1915-1970 (New York: Chelsea House, 1976).] 


4. Acomplete history of the development of pornography, even in 
this country, is beyond the scope of this paper. Although pornog- 
raphic daguerreotypes date back to the 1840s, and the first por- 
nographic motion picture films were made between 1904 and 1908, 
this paper will address the development of pornography since it 
became available to the public at large in popular culture, from ap- 
proximately 1912 onward. 


5. Tony Goodstone, ed., The Pulps: 50 Years of American Pop 
Culture (New York: Chelsea House,.1970), p. 131. 


6. Ibid. 
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SADOMASOCHISM AND THE SOCIAL 
CONSTRUCTION OF DESIRE 


j Karen Rian 


I think the title of this book, Against Sadomasochism, misses the 
` point. And I think the contemporary debate over whether or not 
sadomasochism is compatible with feminism is also missing the 
point. In essence, the bottom-line issues of the debate, as they have 
been articulated, are the repressive intolerance of sexual minorities 
versus the incompatibility of feminism with power and/or violence 
in personal relationships. The point being missed is that sexuality 
and sexual relationships are socially constructed in a complex dia- 
lectical way. The issue, then, is not whether sadomasochism is “po- 
litically incorrect.” Rather, I think the real questions to be addressed 
are: what do we like and dislike about our sexuality as we currently 
experience it, and how do we want to reconstruct our sexuality and 
sexual relationships? 


I 


To begin with, I don’t consider it “politically incorrect” to be 
turned on by or to practice sadomasochism. But I do think it is 
analytically incorrect to assume that any.sexual desire is an innately 
or psychologically given character trait, a fixed and unchanging 
part of one’s personality. The pro-sadomasochism argument fre- 


r 


and gays because they are “born that way” or * 
While certainly the civil rights argument is valid, it sidesteps the 
vast range of political issues (such as conscious self-determination) 


that are crucial to an analysis of lesbian and gay oppression and 


or “just are that way.” 
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liberation. 

One of the most far-reaching insights of feminism is that “the per- 
4 sonal i is political.” Women have discovered that the details of per- 
:‘ sonal life are not just a matter of individual inclination or innate 
` DA Rather, our lives—our attitudes, desires, intimate in- 

i teractions, etc. —are shaped by social structures. And because so- 
icial structures such as the family, media and public education are 
characterized by a multitude of power imbalances, our personal 
i lives and relationships are also characterized by “inequalities and 
: power imbalances. aa 

Our sexuality is not immune to the social and political forces 
which shape other dimensions of our lives—the sexual is also 
political.As such, it is also subject t to evaluation, modification and 
Change Gasan then, is not a psychologically given deter- } 
minant of any person's sexuality; like any other sexual desire or 
practice, it is a mode of sexual satisfaction which has been learned i in 
an alienating, social context and which x remains satisfying a as long as 
its social context remains “unchallenged, 
~ ` Because political conditions are humanly constructed, our sexual 
aC relationships are potentially subject to our conscious efforts to ‘ 
\ ' redefine and reconstruct them.(in realizing that our sexuality-is-so-" 
‘cially constricted, we may also ealize-that.it has -beert€onstructed 
‚by ‘others-who-have.had power.over-us-aceordingto their interests, 
<not ours. And because there is consequently a conflict of interests, 
“her is also a conflict of power between those whose interests are 
ton ca those whose interests are not served by this construc- 


/ tion fIn claiming control over our-own lives, it is thus within.our. 
s poweMo create our sexuality according to our own interests, and, if 
., we so desire, even to remove sexuality £ from the realm of power rela- 
i Honships. > 

While t £ pro-sadomasochism. arguments often suffer from psy- 
chological « determinism ‘(the belief that our behavior i is the’result of 
fixed“ inner ‘psychological influences over which we have no 
6ntrol), the anti-sadomasochism’ arguments usually suffer from 
utopian idealism: That is, they have mistakenly assumed that our 
désires and behavior can be changed automatically by mentally ac- 
cepting the “correct” political ideas. Those who oppose sadomas- 
ochism sometimes argue that, since unequal power relationships 
and physical violence are antithetical to feminist goals, a feminist 
should not desire or be aroused by physical manifestations of domi- 
nance or submission. The problem with this argument, however, is 
that it too ignores the social and political realities in which our sexu- 
ality is constructed. 

To use another example, some feminists have argued that jeal- 
ousy is a destructive emotion in personal relationships, and that 
therefore it is wrong to feel jealous of our lovers. While we may 
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point, then, is not just to do away with our undesirable emotions 
but also to creaté new social realities in which the kinds of relation- 
ships that we desire can flourish. To borrow a formula from Karl 
Marx? if we want to get rid of dominance and submission in person- 
al relationships, we have to get rid of the conditions that require and 
engender dominance and submission. = icra n 
“By now, feminists might have learned that we can’t find individu- 
al solutions to social problems, that we can’t create perfect feminist 
relationships in the midst of an imperfect, male-supremacist society. 


And so all pervasive is the male bias of our culture that we 
seldom notice that the fantasies we take in, the images that - 
describe to us how to act, are male fantasies about females. In 
a male world, female sex is from the beginning unable to get a 
clear picture of itself." 


How, then, does female sexuality begin to get a clear picture of it- 
self? 


Il 


hard to imagine an intimate relationship in which power confronta- 
tions did not exist. And so all-pervasive is our society’s expression 
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of power through violence, and the association of violence and sex, 
that it’s almost a surprise that sadomasochism is considered to be 
“kinky” rather than “normal” for sexual relations in this society. 
Although power imbalances_are_an_existing_reality, I do „not 
beliéve they are inevitable or unchangeable, To the extent that we 
justify... expressions of power in i intimate rela tionships, we capitu- 


late, , I believe to the ideologies a and § social s structures which present 


chical; compétitive and a ee social o [Organization a as inevitable. 

If dominance and submission are inevitable, there i e is really.no-point 
to“a~ feminist’ transformation. ‘of. society—_including personal rela- 
tionships. This is one sense in which I believe sadomasochism and 
feminism are not compatible. 

Additionally, there is the question of desirability: if power im- 
balances are not inevitable, is it possible that expressions of domi- 
nance and submission are nonetheless desirable? If so, are they de- 
sirable as a means to an end or as ends in themselves? For purposes 
of comparison, I first want to bring up a related issue concerning 
feminist relationships. 

Feminists often argue that it is important for lovers to express 
their anger with each other, that fighting is “healthy” or “necessary” 
for successful relationships. The underlying intention of this posi- 
tion is to avoid harboring resentments which can become destruc- 
tively explosive if they are perpetually internalized rather than ex- 
pressed. However, the practice of fighting as a means to creating 
harmony has too often come to be seen as an end in itself. Fighting 
and the expression of anger may be effective means to overcoming 
hostilities, but this does not mean, as ] have sometimes heard, thata 
relationship is “unhealthy” if it does not include periodic fights. Nor 
does it mean that the more people fight, the “healthier” their rela- 
tionship. Especially when no hostilities exist, the glorification_of 
fighting strikes me as a ludicrous regression into destruct ive mascu- 
linist values. It seems to me that: ‘interpersonal Hostilities are a deter- 
rent to mutual and ‘self-respect, and that we would“dobetter to 
6vercome them rather than institutionalize and normalize them. 

‘Dominance diminishes the power and the self of another; submis- 
sion to dominance is self-diminishing. Personal strength can be used 
to diminish another person and can be given up in self-diminution 
to another person. But strength can also be mutually given and 
received to enhance both one’s own power and the power of anoth- 
er, As the sexual expressions of dominance and submission, sado- 
masochism may be a means for some women to resolve perceived 
inequalities in power, perhaps in much the same way that fighting 
may resolve hostilities. (It may also be the case that conflicts of 
power and hostilities can be more constructively resolved through 
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peaceful methods of negotiation.) However, insofar as sadomasoch- 
ism is seen as a desirable end in itself, self-diminution becomes 
glorified and institutionalized. If cooperation, conscious self-deter- 
mination and the elimination of power imbalances are feminist 
goals, then sadomasochistic relationships as goals are incompatible 
with feminist goals. i . : 


ill 


I think the issue of “mutual consent” is utterly beside the point. 
The pro-sadomasochism argument often justifies lesbian sadomas- 
ochism as a matter of mutual consent and therefore, beyond re- 
proach. HoweverM] find this argument as irrelevant and unconvinc- 
ing as the anti-feminist argument from women who claim that their 
greatest satisfaction is in “consenting” to sexual subservience to 
men. Since our sexuality has been for the most part constructed 
through social Stractures Over which we have Kad no control, we all 
“consent” to al desires and activities which are alienating to at 
least some degree. However, there's a vast difference between con- 
-sent nd self-determination. The latter includes the former, but in 
addition entails control over the social structures which shape our 
lives, including our sexual desires and relationships. In other words, 
self-determination requires that consent be both informed and self- 
formed, 


‘have no objection to men “getting off” on por- 
nographic portrayals of sexual violence against women.) Rather, 


accept dominance and 

personal relationships, including sexuality. I believe that an appro- 
priate feminist goal is not the expression—or even equalization—of 
power, but rather the elimination of power dynamics in sexual, and 
other, relationships. 
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1. Linda Phelps, “Female Sexual Alienation,” 
Liberation, Vol. 3, No. 1 (1972), p. 13. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF CULTURAL SADISM 


Kathleen Barry 


Probably the best place to begin looking for the ideological roots of 
cultural sadism is with its namesake, the Marquis de Sade. While 
Sade didn’t invent sadism, his life depicts one of the fullest accounts 
of the behaviors with which his name is associated. f 

Sade’s life is a study of violent sexual excess. His family origins 
cannot be ignored. The level of sexual permissiveness he attained 
can be directly attributed to the aristocratic privileges he inherited. 
Sade was born in France in 1740 into the old, wealthy, French aris- 
tocracy. As he grew into a young man and as he began to act on his 
sexual appetite, Sade found that he had the title, wealth, and other 
resources necessary to carry his sexual drive wherever it would take 
him. While his aristocratic background did not limit his self-indul- 
gence, thé legal and religious systems of his times did. He quickly 
grew to detest any systems or schools that demanded control of his 
behavior. 

To religion and its restrictive morality he reacted with atheism. 
To the governments and their legalistic restriction on morality he 
reacted with anarchism. His principle was that there should be no 
limit-on-his ability to act“on.whatever he chose for his sexual 
pleasure. Such limitations he interpreted as a thwarting of Nature. 
His life was based on this pursuit of excess, and later in life when he 
was penniless and imprisoned, he defended the life of a libertine in 


Reprinted from Kathleen Barry, Female Sexual Slavery (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, 1979), pp. 185-97, by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Copyright © 1979 by Kathleen Barry. The concept of “cultural 
sadism” is defined in Female Sexual Slavery as “a distinct social 
form that consists of practices [such as sexual slavery, rape, woman 
battery, pornography and sadomasochism] which encourage and 
support sexual violence, defining it into normal behavior. These 
practices are woven into the fabric of culture and as such they give 
cultural sadism its own evolution and history and support it by an 
ideology that legitimizes and justifies it” (p. 174). —Ed. 
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his writings. He was, in his own estimation and in the summaries of 
his biographers, a conscious, willful libertine. He contrasted himself 
with “congenital perverts” as his life was freely chosen and not bio- 
logically destined. ; 

What was the life of an aristocratic libertine, of one who defied 
social controls and trespassed against moral and legal limitations? 
Sade was married in May 1763 to a woman who was both docile 
and devoted to him. By November of that year Sade’s extramarital 
practices had come before the courts. Brothels in Paris were warned 
by the Police Inspector not to supply Sade with girls for his petites 
maisons because of his excessive violence. It was a common practice 
for wealthy men to keep several small houses or petites maisons in 
and around Paris where they could be supplied with prostitutes and 
privately indulge their sexual pleasures. It was known that Sade 
kept five or six such houses. Complaints from the girls sent to him 
by brothel keepers led to the warning issued by the Police Inspector. 
Actual practices in the petites maisons that led to this complaint and 
to others later that year were not recorded. 

We learn of Sade’s sexual behavior in his petites maisons from the 
Rose Keller affair a few years later. On Easter morning, 1768, Sade 
was approached for alms by a widow-beggar, Rose Keller. He told 
her she could earn some money by going to his little house with 
him. She understood her work to be that of a housekeeper. He 
claimed that he told her she was to participate in the activities of a 
libertine. After she escaped, Rose Keller described what Sade re- 
quired of her. At the house Sade told her to undress, and when she 
refused he tore her clothes from her. Her deposition states: 


.. he led her into another room next to that one, and in the 
middle of which there was a divan of red chintz with a white 
spot, threw her on the said bed on her front, tied her by the 
four limbs with hempen cord, put a bolster on her neck... 
That being attached to the bed he took a birch with which he 
whipped her, made various incisions with a small knife or 
penknife, poured red and white wax in a greater quantity on 
these wounds, after which he began to beat her again, to make 
incisions and pour wax, all of which ill-treatment he repeated 
up to seven or eight times.! 


After her escape from the house, Rose Keller, with the sympathy 
and support of neighbor women, took criminal action against Sade. 
Lady de Sade intervened, and through others she arranged to have 
lawyers pay for Rose Keller's silence. Rose initially protested but 
finally accepted the money and dropped the case. But it was too 
late; the case had become publicly known and was too excessive for 
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the courts to drop. It was taken to trial and during the criminal pro- 
ceedings “The Marquis admitted the principal allegations, but in- 
sisted that when she agreed to go with him Rose Keller was not 
unaware that she was required for a bout of sex play. * Atrother 
point of dispute in the case was Rosé’s claim that Sade cut her 
several times with a knife and poured hot wax on the open cuts. 
Most of Sade’s biographers discredit Rose's testimony as it was con- 
tradicted by the testimony of the physician who examined her. It is _ 
of course possible that she did add detail to the horror of her experi- 
ence inorder to get the courts to take her seriously—a frequent be- 
havior of women escaping sex slavery, knowing that what they just 


experienced is invisible to the world. It is equally possible that the 
aristocratic title and fortune of Sade allowed him the opportunity to 
pressure or pay off the physician (just as his family had tried to do 
with Rose Keller herself) to get him to testify that he found no evi- 
dence of such torture. It is not unimaginable that Sade did exactly 
what Rose described, but even if he didn't pour hot wax on open 
cuts, the violence to which he subjected her is enough to condemn 
him, a point his biographers and philosophical defenders have cho- 
sen to ignore. 

For this crime, Sade spent a total of 59 days in confinement. Be- 
tween 1768 and 1801 Sade was in and out of jail for similar offenses 
and indebtedness, serving sentences that ranged from one week to 
two years. His wealth ran out supporting his life as a libertine, and 
in jail he turned to writing for continued expression of his sexual 
life. In 1801 he was arrested for the publications of Justine and 
Juliette and he remained in jail until his death in 1810. 

Sade’s biographers consistently defend him in the Rose Keller 
case. Gorer points out that Rose Keller had been paid off. 


The magistrates threw themselves with enormous gusto on to 
the case, with an enthusiasm which needs explaining. They . 
made sure that it received the maximum publicity; although it 
was known to them that de Sade was in prison in Lyons, they 
had the public towncriers of Paris call for his apprehension.* 


Gorer argues that Sade was made a scapegoat, “for the populace 
was angry that even more flagrant misbehavior went unpunished 
from people nearer the throne.’ 

Sade the scapegoat! It is true that the treatment of Sade in this 
case was a reflection of the hypocritical behavior of the times. It is 
probably equally true that justice was not pursued because violence 
had been committed against a woman, particularly a beggarwom- 
an. Before one accepts Gorer’s defense of Sade, a few other consid- 
erations must be made about the justice rendered in this case. While 
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it was undoubtedly true that Sade was punished while other aristo- 
crats and royalty went unpunished for similar behaviors, what is 
obscured is that rape, beatings, and torture do not characterize men 
only of a particular class or caste. 

The truth is not just that royalty get away with it. Most men from 
every class who committed these acts have gotten away with it 
throughout the ages. It is the license of patriarchy. Within the spec- 
trum of male power, men can select the justice they will implement 
in order to further their own ends. In the Rose Keller case, biogra- 
phers redefined the problem to one of inequality in the punishing of 
perversion and thereby diminished the significance of what actually 
happened to Rose Keller. The actual events of violence were ob- 
scured by the creation of false issues to cover them. Historically and 
contemporarily, ideology has justified almost every kind of sexual 
violence against women. 

In all likelihood Sade was prosecuted in the Rose Keller case 
because instead of hiding his practices he flaunted them. Instead of 
carrying out his life of sexual excess in secrecy, he admitted to it, 
justified it, and encouraged it. Flaunting the behaviors of a libertine 
revealed to the public what those behaviors were and are—that 
sexual freedom was more than simple mutual sexual relations. It 
was not, as Gorer suggests, that Sade was made a scapegoat in an 
uneven distribution of justice, but rather that the behaviors he 
flaunted are usually kept at invisible so as never fö- be-brought=to 
justice. By making his sexual life with prostitutes public knowledge, 
Sade threatened the exposure re of unto untold ‘fumbers-of-men-who-were 
engaged in. similar " practices és and relied on secrecy and privacy to 
carry them out. It must Have been’a nervous-time for-all-those men 
whosé families and reputations would have been ruined if their 
private sexual excesses were known. If definite steps were not taken 
to denounce his actions formally, Sade’s open flaunting of such 
behavior could have been construed as socially acceptable. Prosée- 
cution of Sade served that purpose. Neither this case nor any others 
brought against Sade were ever prosecuted as an attack on the 
social conditions that encourage using women for men’s sexual 

_ excesses. 

The spirit of Sade’s time was-dominated by the French Revolu- 
tion, the cult of Individualism, the Age of Reason. He took advan- 
tage of the prevailing philosophical and social context as much as he 
was influenced by it. Politically, he was opposed to all those nox- 
ious controls that the State has over individual liberty and simulta- 
neously he sought individual liberty in all aspects of behavior. Con- 
sequently, he opposed capital punishment but insisted individual 
murders should not be controlled or punished. He opposed the right 
to private property by the rich but insisted that the State should not 
interfere with the actions of a thief. He opposed all forms of slavery, 
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in which he included marriage, but insisted that there should be no 
interference with individual acts of rape or incest or prostitution. 

His logic on the last point is most pronounced and speaks to all 
his other political goals. As always, Nature was his guide. To pro- 
vide each citizen with full opportunity to vent his passions accord- 
ing to Nature's dictates, Sade proposed: 


Various health establishments, vast and suitably furnished, 
and secure in all points, will be erected in the city; there, all 
sexes, all ages, all creatures possible will be offered to the 
caprices of the libertines who wish pleasure; and the most 
complete subordination will be the rule for the individuals 
offered." 


But of course this will happen in a context where life is free from 
slavery: 


Never can an act of possession be carried out upon a free 
being; it is as unjust, to possess a woman exclusively as to 
possess slaves; all men are born free, all are equal in law.® 


These two points, his proposals and his condemnation of slavery, 
appear contradictory as he cannot have women served up to his 
sexual appetite under their “most complete subordination” and 
have them free, too. 


The problem with Sade’s scheme was that it was too obvious. While 
his proposal for health establishments bring to mind the eros centers 
of Germany or legalized brothels of Nevada, and while they are in- 
stituted to provide free and unlimited sexual expression to men, his 
justification of violence based on physical superiority and therefore 
Nature's dictates just doesn’t wash. His proposal was too explicit. 

By the late nineteenth century Freud would provide the necessary 
construct. Freud was not alone in this work. It took the nineteenth- 
century sexologists to create a condition in which Sade’s sexuality 
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and his writings could be understood and assimilated into a theory 
of sexuality. The variety and extent of sexual perversions described 
by Sade were catalogued and described again a hundred years later 
by sexologists like Richard von Krafft-Ebing and Havelock Ellis, 
Both relied on case studies from their work and from popular arm- 
chair anthropology, stories from different cultures brought to 
England and Europe from contemporary explorers. Their extensive 
documentation did not improve the list developed by Sade but it 
placed it in a “scientific” context. What Sade had defined as sexual 
behavior decreed by Nature, Ellis and Krafft-Ebing were able to as- 
sert as cultural universals from their extensive cross-cultural 
documentation. i ; 

In addition, Krafft-Ebing named the behavior that is the object of 
sadism, “masochism”: 


By masochism I understand a peculiar perversion of the 
psychical vita sexualis in which the individual affected, in 
sexual feeling and thought, is controlled by the idea of being 
completely and unconditionally subject to the will of a person 
of the opposite sex; of being treated by this person as by a 
master, humiliated and abused. 


Havelock Ellis was particularly attentive to the role of pain in sexual 
rélations. He undertook a detailed study of the psychology of sex in 
which he was able to catalogue almost every reported sexual behav- 
ior and custom. He rooted each practice in animal behavior, thus 
defining it as natural, and then provided as many cross-cultural il- 
lustratiens an he could record. His procedure was descriptive and 
classificatory. In his volume on Love and Pain, Ellis locates the key 
to pleasure. It is pain: “Among mammals the male.wins.the.female 
very largely by the display of force. The infliction of pain must in- 
evitably be a frequent indirect result of the exertion of power.”® 
Having documented Nature’s plan in the animal world, he then sup- 
Ports it through cross-cultural analysis of social customs. Finally he 


generalizes on the nature of male-female relationships and this takes 
him logically to sadism: 


Within the limits consistent with normal and healthy life, 
what men are impelled to give women love to receive. So that 
we need not unduly deprecate the “cruelty” of men within 
these limits, nor unduly commiserate the women who are sub- 
jected to it. 


Again from his observations Ellis determines that sadism is specifi- 
cally limited to sex: “We have thus to recognize.that sadism by no 
means involves any love~of-inflicting pain outside-the-sphiéré of 
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sexual emotion, and is even compatible with a high degree of 
sexual emouon, and 3s even compauble with a Or 
general tenderheartedness.”" 
`‘ Both Krafft-Ebing and Ellis rested their cases on two major as- 
sumptions. The first was that each kind of sexual behavior is in- 
stinctual. One is instinctively driven to sadism, masochism, homo- 
sexuality, or fetishism. The second was that pleasure follows direct- 
ly from instinctive behavior, that instinct determines a particular 
sexual role or pattern of sexual behavior. Delineating sex as an in- 
stinct is the first step in bringing Sade’s externalized concept of 
Nature into the very being of the person and yet it follows Sade’s 
reasoning in retaining sex as a determinant of behavior. Sexual 
practices are no longer dictated by the natural world. Now they 
must be clearly derived from the innate, innerworld of man himself. 
The growing ideology of cultural sadism necessitated a sexual deter- 
minism that dictated behaviors from the depths of human nature. 
Sigmund Freud, building on the work of his contemporaries 
Krafft-Ebing and Ellis, provided -that description. He brought all 
sexual behavior, including and especially sadism, into the very 
psyche of man through his concepts of the libido and the un- 
conscious. The libido, as the storehouse of sexual energy, interacts 


with other psychological systems within the person to create certain 


behavior If the lipida-are found all sexual objects amtbaimsrreud 
distinguished between aim and object: the person who elicits the 
sexual attraction is the sexual object and “the action toward which 
the impulse strives [is] the sexual aim.”?? 

Aim and object designated by the libido are acted on or formed 
through unconscious processes that begin in infancy. According to 


Freud, the first sexual instincts of the individual occur in infancy 
with the parent as object bject. But the aim of the sexual instinct cannot 
| „be açhieved because of the incest baer naeeeeaaee 
> 
| AN A restriction has thus been laid upon the object-choice. The p 
* sensu eli at has ained active seeks only objects £ 
q Ny evoking no reminder of the incestuous person forbidden. toit: $ 
O the impression made by someone who seems deserving of high 
Y estimation leads, not to a sensual excitation, but to feelings of 
5 tenderness which remain erotically ineffectual." 
Py 


Since he is not able to have his mother, his affections of tenderness 

and love are separated from the sexual instinct, which thenceforth is 

unlikely to find fulfillment where it also has tenderness and love. 

3 À Qu The erotic life of such people remains dissociated, divided be- 

N “tween two channels, the same two that are personified in art 

M S X as heavenly and earthly (or animal) love. Where such men 
&S love they have no desire and where they desire they cannot 
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love.'4 


Psychological repression takes place. The incestuous object of sexu- 
al desire has been repressed and the result is a kind of impotence. 
Later sex objects become a substitute for the original, the mother. If 
a man loves and respects his later sex object, he will not be able to 
fulfill his sexual needs with her, just as he couldn't with his mother. 
Freud reasoned that his need is for an additional “sexual object of a 


- = lower type.” From analyzing men who claimed problems of im- 


potence in general, Freud characterized the “behavior in love of the 
men of present-day civilization”: - 


The man almost always feels his sexual activity hampered by 
kis réspéct for the woman and only. develops.full.sexual poten- 
cy When ‘he finds /himself-in.the-presence.of.a-lower.type of | 
sexual object." 


And once with his sexual object of a lower type: 


As soon as the sexual object fulfills the condition of being 
degraded, sensual feeling can have free play, considerable 
sexual capacity and a high degree of pleasure can be 
developed.'* 


Freud housed in human nature not only the sexual instinct but all 
behaviors that accompany sexual excitement, including sadism. His 
assertion could not be questioned, as the root of sexual behavior is 
inaccessible to the person, being in the unconscious, which is by 
definition “the unknown.” Furthermore, sadism is no longer the 
perversion of a few but a basic psychosexual characteristic of all: 


The roots of active algolagnia, sadism can be readily demons- 
trable in the normal individual. The sexuality of most men 


shows an admixture of aggression, of a propensity to subdue, 
the biological significonce of which liés in the necessity for 
overcoming the resistance of the sexual object by actions other 
than mere courting." 


As Freud’s theory goes, the separation of love and tenderness from 
sex and dégradation of the sex object is rooted in infantile behavior 
which gets repressed and remains in the unconscious. Freud also ex- 


plains acceptance of pain. Here he leans totally on the unconscious: 
mR TPCT SRE AY Prt R ener aa a IT AORTA 


a) Sadism consists in the exercise of violence or power upon 
some other person as its object. 
b) This object is abandoned and replaced by the subject's self. 
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Together with the turning round upon the self the change from 
active to a passive aim in the instinct is also brought about. 
c) Again another person is sought as object; this person in 
consequence of the alteration which has taken place in the aim 
of the instinct, has to take over the original role of the 
subject.'® 


Voila! “A sadist is simultaneously a masochist,” says Freud. He has 
takega behavior attributed primarily to men, acted out primarily 
by men, combined it with the pain rendered to the victims of 
sadism, and has made both the victim and the sadist part of the 
same dynamic. 

' Freud's theories of sexuality and sadism are totally deterministic: 
people act from an undefinable instinct and an unknowable uncon- 
scious which was determined in unremembered sexual drives of in- 
fancy. The responsibility for behavior is moved from the individual 
to the instinct and the unconscious. Both sadistic and masochistic 
behavior are defined in terms of unconscious instinctual needs. The 
concept of unconscious instinct precludes morality and divorces 
psychology from the concept of victim or assailant. The social 
situation or milieu, the conditions that give rise to sexual violence 
have been reduced to a discussion of internal psychological 
mechanisms. 

Freud is only a short step beyond Sade. Except for initial sexual 
sublimation, he finds that men will follow the dictates of Nature, 
but Nature is redefined as internal psychological motivations that 
are transformed through the unconscious. Sadomasochism is now a 
basic psychosexual dynamic, and Freud, unlike Sade, justifies the 
object role of sadism as well as the acts of its perpetrator as inevi- 
table (but not necessarily desirable) consequences of psychological 
processes. 

Freud affirmed the ideology of cultural sadism and raised it to a 
level of higher sophistication. His theory of the unconscious, while 
hailed as. a major breakthrough in understanding human 
psychological makeup, became much more than a statement of 
psychological process. When it was combined with his notions 
about sexuality and sadism, a new reality was formed and Freud 
named this reification sadomasochism. The philosophy of deter- 
minism does far more than affect individual behavior; it actually 
creates social reality. Instead of interpreting reality, psychological 
theory often results in creating a new reality. As Berger and 
Luckmann point out, “Psychologies produce a reality, which in turn 
serves as the basis for their verification.”"* Once these theories are 
accepted, neither logic-fior proof nor consistency is required in de- 
fining social reality. This dynamic, this reification of the uncon- 
scious, has been popularly adopted by mass culture and used to in- 
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terpret or actually redefine behavior. New realities are created 
which serve to obscure the underlying fundamental social and 
political conditions. 

For example, the explanation of why a woman stays with a pimp 
or husband who beats her is attributed to unconscious motivation. 
As long as the motivation is unconscious, the woman does not have 
access to it or control over it and she cannot see it. She is stuck with it. 
She must accept other persons’ interpretations of her behavior. That 
interpretation of her reality usually follows the line that the woman 
stays with the pimp or husband who beats her as a result of a 
sublimated need for punishment. That interpretation creates a 
whole new reality, i.e., a sublimated need for punishment. That ex- 
planation is now the reality context in which the woman and her ex- 
perience are understood. No longer is the fact that she is being 
beaten regularly by a pimp or husband the reality that gets the at- 
tention. 

In the same psychoanalytic tradition, Robert Stoller provides a 
contemporary explanation of cultural sadism: 


.. hostility, overt or hidden, is what generates and enhances 
sexual excitement, and its absence leads to sexual 
indifference.2° 


He asserts this from a review of fantasies that get people sexually ex-' 


cited; “The theme present in scripts that produce sexual excitement 
is the desire to harm someone.””' According to Stoller, a host of fac- 
tors contribute to sexual excitement: “hostility, mystery, risk, illu- 
sion, revenge, reversal of trauma or frustration to triumph, safety 
factors and dehumanization.” For him, sex is a battlefield and the 
experience of it is an act of war. 

In Stoller’s view, hostility is acted out through the unconscious. 
Dehumanization or fetishism is the key to the generation of sexual 
excitement. The fetish, created through fantasy, stands for the 
human being; it replaces a person. It may be a part of a person like a 
breast or leg; it may even be the whole person “not perceived as him 
or herself but rather as an abstraction, such as a representative of a 
group rather than a person in one’s own right.”? It may be an article 
of clothing or other object that represents the person or it may be an 
animal. Stoller insists that human attributes are not entirely re- 
moved from the person when one is making the person or parts of 
the person a fetish. They are just reduced. By reducing human at- 


` tributes, dehumanizing the person, the fetish (which is the person, a 


part of the person, or a thing) is endowed with a human quality. A 
fetish is created in order to take out revenge, to right past wrongs, 


as with the sublimation of the original sexual aim of the infant for 
his mother, 
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Now this might get confusing but it means something like this: for 
a woman being raped (i.e., hostility), the rapist is not really raping 
the woman. He has just made a fetish out of her to right the past 
wrongs of being denied sexual intercourse with his mother. This 
works neatly into an explanation of many social problems such as 
the myth that black men rape specifically because they can create a 
fetish out of women to right the wrongs of racial injustice in this 
racist society. Or lower-class men rape to right the past or present 
wrongs of poor working conditions and unemployment. As an ex- 
planation for behavior it also functions as a legitimization for 
racism and classism, as the foregoing logic conveniently precludes 
any motivation for white, nonworking-class men to rape. They are 
allowed to become the invisible perpetrators of sexual violence. 

When the act of making the victim a fetish is completed, Stoller 
finds: 


It is now a fetish, while the human who is being punished has 
been neutralized and is consciously no longer so important, 
not seen fully any more as the person he or she is.”4 


As for hostility: 


The torture of one’s object in fantasy becomes even more ex- 
quisite ifone degrades him or her into nonhumanness or to the 
status of part object. One does not thus merely obliterate that 
person, but rather lets him or her continue existing, but 
robbed of human qualities.”5 


The ability to reduce women to objects, to treat them in cruel and 
inhuman ways, to assume that they exist for the gratification of men 
only—these are the things that feminists years ago meant by sexual 
objectification. Stoller has taken that very same dynamic and put it 
into the ideological framework of cultural sadism. He has given 
sexual objectification a special mystical quality, and now rather 
than being an excessive act of the will, it is there lurking in the 
never-known but always present labyrinth of unconscious motiva- 
tion. , 

By introducing unconscious motivation as an explanatory vari- 
able, Freud and subsequent psychoanalysts excessively complicated 
the seemingly straightforward analysis of biological determinism 
which explained human behavior through comparison to animal 
behavior. The newest articulation of deterministic theory, 
sociobiology, is restoring the biological explanation for human be- 
havior not just through reference to internal instincts but as some- 
thing programmed in the genes themselves. According to sociobi- 
ology it is DNA and not just some elusive drives which mandate our 
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behaviors. 

Social life is reduced to a genetic explanation of survival of the fit- 
test. Behavior patterns, like physical characteristics, are subject to 
the process of natural selection. The emotional control centers in 
the. hypothalamic-limbic complex of the brain are programmed “to 
perform as if it knows, that its underlying genes will be proliferated 
maximally only if it orchestrates behavioral responses that bring in- 
to play an efficient mixture of personal survival, reproduction and 
altruism.”2° Sociobiology accounts for behaviors like Freud's sado- 
masochism through genetic determination by explaining that in 
times of stress the hypothalamic-limbic centers taxes the conscious 
mind with ambivalences, thus bringing together love and hate, ag- 
gression and fear, etc.?” For women genetic determinism is tied to 
reproduction: 


In diverse cultures men pursue and acquire, while women are 
protected and bartered. Sons sow wild oats and daughters risk 
being ruined. When sex is sold, men are usually the buyers. It 
is to be expected that prostitutes are despised members of 
society; they have abandoned their valuable reproductive in- 
vestment to strangers.”8 


Sociobiology appears to be the next theory to offer justification for 
sexual violence. In a recent study of mallards, sociobiologist David 
Barash observed that when a female mallard is raped, her male mate 
reacts aggressively both to her and to her rapist (unless he acted in a 
group.) The mate of the victim rapes her again, which according to 
Barash, is an attempt to insure his paternity: “forcing a copulation 
with a just-raped female conveys the benefit of introducing his 
sperm as quickly as possible to compete with those of the rapist, but 
at the possible cost of weakening the pair bond.” Barash illustrates 
the sociobiological implications of his study by pointing out: 


...individuals will behave so as to maximize the difference 
between the benefits and costs associated with any potential 
act, with both benefits and costs evaluated in units of inclusive 
fitness, Rape of one’s mate imposes a potential cost, in that it 
increases the likelihood of another individual’s fathering her 
offspring. The response available to a rape victim's mate also 
carry benefits and costs, and the observed pattern suggests 
that the mate behaves in accord with evolutionary 
prediction,* 


Sexual violence of the animal world is no longer analogous to that 
in human life but is found to be programmed through and justified 
by natural selection in social evolution. 
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Sexual violence simply can’t be helped—it's nature—as said Sade, 
as said Freud, now says Stoller; and to clarify that mandate of Na- 
ture, sociobiologists have fixed it in the genes. 
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INTERVIEW WITH AUDRE LORDE 


Audre Lorde and Susan Leigh Star 


Without a rigorous and consistent evaluation of what kind of 
a future we wish to create, and a scrupulous examination of 
the expressions of power we choose to incorporate into all our 
relationships including our most private ones, we are not pro- 
gressing, but merely re-casting our own characters in the same 
old weary drama....SM is not the sharing of power, it is 
merely a depressing replay of the old and destructive domi- 
nant/subordinate mode of human relating and one-sided 
power, which is even now grinding our earth and our human 
consciousness into dust. 
Audre Lorde! 


I spent June and July of 1980 in rural Vermont, an idyllic, green, 
vital world, alive in a short summer season. I teach there summers 
and winters. One afternoon Sue (another teacher) and I lay sun- 
bathing on a dock in the middle of a small pond. I suddenly imag- 
ined what it would be like to see someone dressed in black leather 
and chains, trotting through the meadow, as I am accustomed to 
seeing in my urban neighborhood in San Francisco. I started 
laughing as one of the parameters of the theatre of sadomasochism 
became.clear: it is about cities and a created culture, like punk rock, 
which is sustained by a particularly urban technology. 

Later in the week, Sue and I drove over bumpy dirt roads far into 
the Northeast Kingdom, the most rural area of Vermont, to inter- 
view Audre Lorde. Again, I was struck by the incongruity of sitting 
in the radiant sunshine, with radiant Audre and Frances and Sue, 
listening to bobwhites and watching the haze lift far down in the 
valley, and the subject of our conversation that seemed to belong to 
another world. 

l include this description of our physical surroundings because it 
seems important to me to recognize that all conversations about 
sadomasochism take place in particular places and at particular 
historical times which ought to be noted and compared. 
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Leigh: How do you see the phenomenon of sadomasochism in the 
lesbian community? 


Audre: Sadomasochism in the lesbian-feminist community cannot 
be seen as separate from the larger economic and social issues sur- 
rounding our communities. It is reflective of a whole social and eco- 
nomic trend of this country. 

Sadly, sadomasochism feels comfortable to some people in this 
period of development. What is the nature of this allure? Why an 
emphasis on sadomasochism in the straight media? Sadomasochism 
is congruent with other kinds of developments going on in this 
country that have to do with dominance and submission, with dis- 
parate power; politically, culturally and’economically. 

The attention that Samois is getting is probably out of proportion 
to the representation of sadomasochism in the lesbian community. 
Because s/m is a theme in the dominant culture, an attempt to “re- 
claim” it rather than question it is seized upon as an excuse not to 
look at the content of the behavior. For instance, “we are lesbians 
doing this extreme thing and you're criticizing us!” Thus, sadomas- 
ochism is used to delegitimize lesbian-feminism, lesbianism and 
feminism. 

\ 
Leigh: So you're saying that the straight media both helps amplify 
the phenomenon within the lesbian community and that they focus © 
on lesbians in particular as a way of not dealing with the larger im- 
plications and the very existence of the phenomenon in the world? 


Audre: Yes. And because this power perspective is so much a part of 
the larger world, it is difficult to critique in isolation. As Erich 
Fromm once said, “The fact that millions of people take part in a 
delusion doesn’t make it sane.” 


Leigh: What about the doctrine of “live and let live” and civil liber- 
ties issues? _ 


Audre: I don’t see that as the point. I'm not questioning anyone's 
right to live. I’m saying we must observe the courses and implica- 
tions of our lives. If what we are talking about is feminism then the 
personal is political and we can subject everything in our lives to 
scrutiny. We have been nurtured in a sick, abnormal society, and we 
should be in the process of reclaiming ourselves, not the terms of 
that society. This is complex. I speak not about condemnation but 
bout recognizing what is happening and questioning what it 
eans. I'm not willing to regiment anyone’s life. If we are to scruti- 
‘Fnize our human relationships, we must be willing to scrutinize all 
aspects of those relationships. The subject of revolution is 
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ourselves, is our lives. 

i Gadomasochism is an institutionalized celebration of dominant/ 
subordinate relationships. And, it prepares us either to accept sub- 
fordination or to enforce dominance. Even in play, to affirm that the 
exertion of power over powerlessness is erotic, is empowering, is to 
set the emotional and social stage for the continuation of that rela- 
tionship, politically, socially and economically. 

Sadomasochism feeds the belief that dominafion is inevitable. It 
can be compared to the phenomenon of worshipping a godhead 
with two faces, and worshipping only the white part on the full 
moon and the black part on the dark of the moon, as if totally 
separate. But you cannot corral any aspect within your life, divorce 
its implications, whether it’s what you eat for breakfast or how you 
say goodbye. This is what integrity means. 


Leigh: That relates to two central arguments put forth by the wom- ` 


en of Samois: that liberal tolerance is necessary in the realm of sexu- 
ality and that the “power over" part of the relationship is confined 
to the bedroom. I feel, as you do, that it is dangerous to try to cor- 
don off such a vital part of our lives in this way. 


Audre: If it is confined to the bedroom, then why was the Samois 
booklet [What Color Is Your Handkerchief?; A Lesbian S/M Sex- 
uality Reader] printed? If it is not, then what does that mean? It is in 
the interest of a capitalist profit system for us to privitize much of 
our experience. In order to make integrated life choices, we must 
open the sluice gates in our lives, create emotional consistency. This 
is not to say that we act the same way, or do not change and grow, 
but that there is an underlying integrity that asserts itself in all of 
our actions. 

The erotic weaves throughout our lives, and integrity is a basic 
condition that we aspire to. If we do not have the lessons of our 
journeys toward that condition, then we have nothing. From that 
life-vision, one is free to examine varying paths of behavior. But in- 
tegrity has to be a basis for the journey. 

Certain things in every society are defined as totally destructive. 
For instance, the old example of crying “fire” in a crowded theatre. 
Liberalism allows pornography and has allowed wife beating as 
First Amendment rights. But this doesn’t fit them into my life-vision 
and they are both an immediate threat to my life. 

The question I ask, over and over, is who is profitting from this? 
When sadomasochism gets presented on center stage as a conflict in 


the feminist movement, I ask, what conflicts are not men 


presented? 
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- Leigh: How do you think sadomasochism starts? What are its roots? 


Audre: In the superior/inferior mold which is inculcated within us 
at the deepest levels. The learned intolerance of differences. 

Those involved with sadomasochism are acting out the intoler- 
ance of differences which we all learn: superiority and thereby the 
right to dominate. The conflict is supposedly self-limiting because it 
happens behind bedroom doors. Can this be so, when the erotic em- 
powers, nourishes and permeates all of our lives? 

I ask myself, under close:scrutiny, whether I am puritanical about 
this—and I have asked myself this very carefully—and the answer is 
no. I feel that we make integrated life decisions about the networks 
of our lives, and those decisions and commitments lead us to other 
decisions and commitments—certain ways of viewing the world, 
looking for change. If they don’t lead us toward growth and change, 
we have nothing to build upon, no future. 


ering, 


Leigh: Do you think sadomasochism is different for gay men than 
for lesbians? 


Audre: Who profits from lesbians beating each other? White men 
have’ been raised to believe that they're God; most gay white men 
are marginal in only one respect. Much of the gay white movement 
seeks to be included in the American dream and projects an incredi- 
ble rage when they're not included in the standard white male 
privileges, misnamed as American democracy. 

Often, white gay men are working not to change the system. This 
is one of the reasons why the gay male movement is as white as it is. 
Black gay men recognize, again by the facts of survival, that being 
Black, they are not going to be included in the same way. The 
Black/white gay male division is being examined and explored by 
some. Recently, for instance, there was a meeting of Third World 
lesbians and gays in Washington. It was recognized there that there 
are things we do not share with white lesbians and gay men, and 
things that we do, and that clarification of goals is necessary be- 
tween white gays and lesbians, and Third World gays and lesbians. 

I see no essential battle between many gay men and the white 
male establishment. To be sure, there are gay men who do not 
categorize their oppressions and who work for a.future. But it is a 
matter of majority politics: many gay. white males are being pulled 
by the same strings as other white men-in this society. You do not get 
people to work against. what they have identified as their basic self- 
interest. 


Leigh: So one of the things that you're saying is that the politics of - 
s/m is connected with the politics of the larger movements? 
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Audre: I do not believe that sexuality is separate from living. As a 
minority woman, I know dominance and subordination are not 
bedroom issues. In the same way that rape is not about sex, s/m is 
not about sex but about how we use power. If it were only about 
personal sexual exchange or private taste, why would it be present- 
ed as a political issue? 


Leigh: I often feel that there's a kind. of tyranny about the whole 
concept of “feelings,” as though, if you feel something then you 
must act on it. 


Audre: You don’t feel a tank or a war—you fee! hate or love. Feel- 
ings are not wrong but you are accountable for the behavior you use 
to satisfy those feelings. 


Leigh: What about how Samois and other lesbian sadomasochists 
use the concept of power? 


Audre: The s/m concept of “vanilla” sex is sex.devoid of passion. 
They are saying that there can be no passion without unequal 
power. That feels very sad and lonely to me, and destructive. The 


. linkage of passion to dominance/subordination is the prototype of 


the heterosexual image of male-female relationships, one which 
justifies pornography. Women are supposed to “love” being brutal- 
ized. This is also the prototypical justification of all relationships of 
oppression—that the subordinate one who is “different” “enjoys” 
the inferior position. 

The gay male movement, for example, is invested in distinguish- 
ing between gay s/m pornography and heterosexual pornography. 
Gay men can allow themselves the luxury of not seeing the conse- 
quences. We, as women and as feminists, must scrutinize our ac- 
tions and see what they imply, and upon what they are based. 

As women, we have been trained to follow. We must look at the 
s/m phenomenon and educate ourselves, at the same time being 
aware of intricate manipulations, from outside and within. 


Leigh: How does this relate specifically to lesbian-feminism? 


Audre: First, we must ask ourselves, is this whole question of s/m 
sex in the lesbian community perhaps being used to draw attention 
and energies away from other more pressing and immediately life- 
threatening issues facing us as women in this racist, conservative 
and repressive period? A red herring? A smoke screen for provoca- 
teurs? Second, lesbian s/m is not about what you do in bed, just as 
lesbianism is not simply a sexual preference. For example, Barbara 
Smith's work on woman-identified women, on “lesbian” experi- 
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| ences in Zora Hurston or Toni Morrison.? It is not who I sleep with 
JE that defines the quality of these acts, not what we do together, but 
what life statements am I led to make as the nature and effect of my 
erotic relationships percolate throughout my life and my being? As 
a deep lode of our erotic lives and knowledge, how does our sexu- 
1. ality enrich us and empower our actions? 
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FEMINISM AND SADOMASOCHISM: 
SELF-CRITICAL NOTES 


Bat-Ami Bar On 


In 1976, when I first encountered the feminist vindication of the 
practice of sadomasochism, I was surprised and quick to dismiss it 
as self-contradictory, as well as quick to question the feminist 
credentials of the vindicators.' Now, I view the vindication as indi- 
cative of the present state of feminist theory and the vindicators as 
taking liberal trends to their logical conclusion. 

The practice of sadomasochism has surfaced as an issue for the 
women’s community because it brings fragmented feminist lessons 
about sexual repression and sexual abuse into conflict with each 
other. Unfortunately, debate about the practice of sadomasochism 
has been carried out in ways that heighten the conflict because the 
feminist struggle for sexual liberation has become polarized with the 
struggle to end sexual violence and domination. Each debating par- 
ty holds on to one or another feminist lesson as though it encom- 
passed all there is to feminist knowledge. 

In this essay I try to elucidate the conflict between the debating 
parties for the sake of clarity and because I believe that the practice 
of sadomasochism is morally objectionable. I expect that feminist 
theory would be stringent enough to block the possibility of a vindi- 
cation of the practice of sadomasochism. But at present, feminist 
theory is not stringent enough. By elucidating the conflict, I hope to 
point out some current limitations in feminist theory and to contrib- 
ute to the effort of strengthening it. 

This essay is divided into four parts: unsupportable arguments 
raised by feminists in defense of sadomasochism are discussed first; 
second, the major feminist objections to sadomasochism are ex- 
plicated and the vindicators’ counterargument is constructed; final- 
ly, the counterargument is answered. My discussion assumes that 
both sides of the debate are self-defined feminists. (An examination 
of what non-feminists have to say about the practice of sadomas- 
ochism is beyond the scope of this essay.) 
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Some UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS AT VINDICATION 


Feminists have been defending the practice of sadomasochism 
from multiple viewpoints. Common to most feminist defenses is the 
belief that objections to the practice of sadomasochism are ground- 
ed in unacceptable puritanical values. They take two major direc- 
tions: one is political or pragmatic, and the other is moral or nor- 
mative.” 

The political defense’ of sadomasochism focuses on the struggle 
between those holding progressive views on sexuality and the right 
wing. According to this defense, insofar as. progressives take a 
morally critical stance against the practice of sadomasochism, they 
enhance the efforts of the right wing and undermine their own 
struggle. Feminist defenses taking the moral/normative defense 
come in two varieties. The first argues that the practice of sadomas- 
ochism is only one of many sexual practices and that it is up to-the 
individual to choose which sexual practices to engage in. The sec- 
ond argues that if sadomasochism is morally evaluated by what it 
contributes tothe lives of those who practice it, sadomasochism 
must be seen as morally acceptable. In the first case then, it is per- 
sonal freedom that is appealed to for vindication of the practice of 
sadomasochism; in the second, the personal benefits of sadomas- 
ochism are used. 

The following diagram illustrates these distinctions within the 
feminist vindication of sadomasochism: 


Arguments Vindicating 
Sadomasochism 


political/pragmatic normative/moral 
(appeal to progressives) | 


E ke 


(appeal to personal (appeal to personal 
freedom) positive consequences) 


Both the political/pragmatic and normative/moral defenses are 
logically flawed. The political/pragmatic defense is flawed because 
it presupposes that normative/moral questions are settled when 
there is actually no consensus, At best this position provides a ra- 
tionale for progressive tolerance of the actual practice of sadomtas- 
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ochism, but nothing more. The normative defense has the proper 
focus. However, it is as flawed as the political/pragmatic defense. 

It is important to realize that only if one disallows the regulation 
of sexuality as such can one insist that there is or ought to be com- 
plete individual sexual freedom. To disallow the regulation of sexu- 
ality, one either has to disallow the regulation of all human interac- 
tion or join with those who classify sexual interaction as private and 
hence beyond the scope of social regulation. If one goes the first 
route, one fails to understand the nature of human interaction 
which is social and hence rule governed.® The problem is to identify 
the best rules. By disallowing any rules, one simply denounces any 
attempt at a rational process of rule-formation and renounces re- 
sponsibility for a solution to the problem of rule-formation. 
However, if one goes the second route, one fails to understand the 
social nature of human sexuality. Human sexual practices are intrin- 
sically social and social practices are not decided on by an in- 
dividual alone. By insisting that sexuality is or ought to be a private 
matter, one ioins with the forces that have mystified it. 

The normative defenses are a variation on the “ends justify the 
means” or consequential argument.‘ Here, means and ends are con- 
nected programmatically so that any acceptable outcome is 
politically justifiable. For our discussion of the practice of sadomas- 
ochism, the end or goal may vary from simple sexual pleasure to 
“catharsis.” These ends can be attained in many ways. However, 
sadomasochism can count as one such way only if there are no com- 
pelling objections to it. There are objections that qualify as good 
candidates, i.e., the feminist objections that cannot be answered 
with the consequential argument. 

Feminists do not necessarily deny the possibility of attributing a 
positive value to the practice of sadomasochism. Instead, we 
challenge the basis for the attribution. There is ample place for this 


challenge because ends rarely redeem the means used to attain: 


them. 

When compelling objections to the practice of sadomasochism 
exist, the power of the consequential argument is curbed substan- 
tially. The argument fails to justify the practice of sadomasochism 
as such even though it vindicates sadomasochists themselves. Like 
the political/pragmatic defense, the consequential defense can only 
provide a rationale for progressive tolerance. 

- There is certainly a place and a need for progressive tolerance of 
the practice of sadomasochism. But feminists who defend the prac- 
tice of sadomasochism call for much more than progressive 
tolerance. They call for social acceptance and approval. Yet their 
arguments are too weak to justify a stronger call. The political/ 
pragmatic argument presupposes agreements that have not been 
made. The personal freedom argument involves a misconception of 
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the social nature of sexual practices. And the positive consequences 
argument is grounded in the mistaken assumption that an accept- 
able end redeems the means through which it is attained. Yet these 
weaknesses are secondary. The principal weakness of these argu- 
ments is that they do not address feminist objections to the practice 
of sadomasochism. 

Each of these defenses of sadomasochism is motivated by an in- 
terest in the liberation of sexuality. The political/pragmatic argu- 
ment is intended to remind progressives that they too share this in- 
terest. The personal freedom argument tells us that if we restrict 
sexual practices in any way, we are acting against our own best in- 
terests. And the positive consequences argument tries to lure us into 
seriously examining our own sexual pleasure. 

If the arguments are considered in this way, other weaknesses are 
exposed. Behind the political/pragmatic argument is a threat 
grounded in a patently false domino theory, according to which the 
denial of one kind of sexual practice leads to the collapse of all sexu- 
al freedoms. The personal freedom argument is also based on a mis- 
conception of freedom, according to which the existence of rules per 
se is thought to negate freedom. This renders it impossible simulta- 
neously to be both a member of a society and “free.” Finally, the 
positive consequences argument is grounded in the extremely prob- 
lematic egotistic precept that one should pursue only what pleases 
oneself, since only in such pursuit is one free. 

Implicit in all these arguments is a liberal conception of sexual 

- liberation in which sexual conduct is a matter of individual expres- 
sion. The difference between the sadomasochist and everyone else is 
seen as merely a difference in style. We do express ourselves in sexu- 
al conduct and we also differ from each other stylistically in this 
kind of expression, as in others. But there is much more to sexual 
conduct than style. Sexual conduct has a relational context. 


Tue FEMINIST OBJECTION 


It is with an eye to the relational context of sexuality that the 
feminist opposition to sadomasochism has been articulated. The ar- 
guments of the feminist opposition foċus on the nature of the prac- 
tice of sadomasochism.® The primary claim of this position is that 
the erotization of violence or domination, and of pain or powerless- 
ness, is at the core of sadomasochism and, consequently, that the 
practice of sadomasochism embodies the same values as heterosexu- 
al practices of sexual domination in general and sexually violent 
practices like rape in particular. Thus, the feminist critics of sado- 
masochistic sexuality draw parallels between patriarchal sexuality, 
especially of the coercive kind, and the patriarchal sexual roles of 
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dominance and submission that are assumed during the practice of 
sadomasochism. In this view, we are reminded that the feminist 
commitment to sexual liberation and to the struggle against sexual 
abuse is grounded in the rejection of patriarchal sexuality. Hence, it 
is argued that because of the nature of sadomasochistic roles, the 
practice of sadomasochism must be opposed by feminists. 

The opposition’s position would be clearer if these feminists did 
not assume that the moral grounds for the rejection of patriarchal 
sexuality are obvious: they are not. Actually, one of the major 
problems of feminist theory is its implicit, rather than articulated, 
moral groundings. The feminist opposition to sadomasochism pre- 
supposes that something is obviously morally wrong with patri- 
archal sexuality because it involves a violation of women’s right to 
determine what can be done with and to our bodies. The feminist 
arguments in opposition to sadomasochism can now be summa- 
rized as follows: 


1. All practices which violate the right of women to determine what 
can -be done with and to our bodies are morally unacceptable. 


2. The erotization of violence or domination and pain or power- 
lessness necessarily involves a violation of the right to determine 
what can be done with and to one’s body. 


3. Therefore, sexual practices which are based on the erotization of 
violence or domination and of pain or powerlessness are morally 
unacceptable. 


4. Sadomasochistic sexual practices are among the sexual practices 
which are based on the erotization of violence or domination and of 
pain or powerlessness. 


5. Therefore, sadomasochistic sexual practices are among those 
sexual practices that are morally unacceptable. 


The truth of the premises of the argument can be questioned, 
however. Let us assume that no feminist, including the vindicators - 
of the practice of sadomasochism, is going to question the truth of 
the first premise. Therefore, there are only two premises whose 
truth can be doubted: the second and the fourth. It would be hard, if 
not impossible, to substantiate the contention that the fourth 
premise is false. And feminists who advocate the practice of sado- 
masochism do not deny that sadomasochism involves the erotiza- 
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tion of violence or domination and of pain or powerlessness. 

If the fourth premise is accepted, the only premise of the opposi- \\ 
tion’s argument that is open to doubt is the second. This premise 
must be shown to be false in order to reject the opposition’s argu- 
ment. The burden of proof is on the vindicators of sadomasochism. 

It may seem that there is no hope for the vindicators of sadomas- 
ochism. But if one is to reject the opposition’s argument, one must 
show that it is not necessarily the case that a sexual practice involv- 
ing the erotization of violence or domination and of pain or power- 
lessness does not thereby also involve a violation of the right to de- 
termine what can be done with and to one’s body. 


THE APPEAL TO CONSENT 


One statement appears repeatedly in feminist defenses of the 
practicé of sadomasochism, usually as part of a definition of sado- 
masochism and before any defense argument is launched.{Some- 
what paraphrased, it explains that when a sadomasochistic en- 
counter is entered consensually, the practice of sadomasochism does 
not: ‘resemble sexually violent practices like rape or heterosexual 
practices of sexual domination}In light of the feminist opposition to 
the practice of sadomasochism the statement can be understood asa 
response to the opposition’s claims. 

The answer begins with an appeal to the consent of the partici- 
pants in sadomasochistic encounters. It identifies the consent of the 
participants as determining the nature of the practice of sadomas- 
ochism. Presumably, because of the introduction of consent, the 
nature of the practice is very different from what the feminist op- 
position believes it to beAdvocates of sadomasochism reason that 
where there is consent, the right to determine what happens with 
and to one’s body is not violated. Interestingly,-the feminist opposi- 
tion disregards the consensual aspect of sadomasochism, suggesting 
instead that they view the consent of the participants in sado- 
masochistic encounters as irrelevant to the nature of sadomas- 
ochism. According to the feminist opposition, the consent of the 
participants amounts to no more than an agreement to partake ina 
practice whose nature is predetermined. Consent is merely_formal 
and sadomasochistic practices necessarily involve the violation. of 
the Tight to determine what happeris with-and tö one's bod 

However;there must be more to-consent than formality if it is t 
have an impact on the nature of the practice of sadomasochism 
descriptions of sadomasochism the emphasis on the fantasy aspe 
of sexual encounters suggests that the participants understand that 
they are role playing and that these roles are governed by rules. The 
fundamental rule of the role playing assigns the control of a sado- 
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masochistic encounter to the masochist, or to the person in the mas- 
ochist role. The masochist is given the power to stop the sadist, or 
the person in the sadist role, and the sadist is under obligation to 
obey the masochist’s command to discontinue whatever act is being 
performed. When one consents to participate in a sadomasochistic 
encounter, oné is consenting to this rule, i.e., one accepts. it.as the 
rule that will govern their performance throughout the. encounter. 

Now if we look at the vindicators’ appeal to consent, it should be 
obvious why consent is believed to determine the nature of the prac- 
tice of sadomasochism. The consent is to a rule of masochist con- 
trol.” In light of this, the practice of sadomasochism does indeed ap- 
pear not to violate the right to self-determination, as claimed by the 
feminist opposition. In heterosexual practices of sexual domination 
and in sexually violent practices, the reins of control~aré"in the 
hands of the dominant or violent party, not the powerless or vic- 
timized party. Hence, the right to determine what happens With and 
to one’s body’is violated in these practices. But the right to self-de- 
termination cannot be violated when the reins of control are in the 
handg of a person who plays the role of a powerless or victimized 
party. 

The consent-based appeal challenges the conceptualization of the 
practice of sadomasochism typical to the feminist opposition. The 
challenge cuts quite deeply. At present, feminist theory does not 
provide any basis for a response to the challenge. 

According to feminist theory, in our conduct we enact cultural 
ideas about acceptable behavior by adopting given roles in a given 
situation. In the case of sadomasochism, the idea is the patriarchal 
view of sexuality in which eroticism is connected with violence or 
domination and pain or powerlessness. Thus, patriarchal ideology 
is enacted in the sadist-man-role and the masochist-woman-role. 


CHALLENGING THE CHALLENGE 


The theory in which the feminist opposition is grounded may ac- 
tually be inadequate to repudiate sadomasochism. But the opposi- 
tion is not on the wrong track. The practice of sadomasochism em- 
bodies values that are or should be antithetical to feminism, even 
though sadomasochistic role playing may not be an exact replica of 
the roles of the sexes in patriarchy. Moreover, there is enough repli- 
cation of patriarchal sexuality in sadomasochistic practices to make 
them suspect. Although the feminist opposition claims that sado- 
masochism replicates patriarchal roles, this view is incorrect: the 
replication is of rules. 

The masochist control rule provides the masochist with the 
power to limit the behavior and authority of the sadist, and calls on 
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the sadist to comply with the limitations set by the masochist. This 
is a negative power that cannot be held by an individual, as K 
member of an oppressed class, but which is held by the class as a 
whole.? In a class situation this power stems from the dependence of 
the oppressors on the oppressed. This dependence secures the op- 
pressed class against total destruction, although it does not secure 
all of its members against total destruction. And it secures none of 
its members treatment that is fair, enhancing of freedom and 
respectful of persons. 

What kind of negative power is held by an oppressed class 
becomes more clear if we look at the situation of women under 
patriarchy. As an oppressed class, the physical existence of which is 
necessary for the reproduction of society both biologically and 
sociostructurally, women as a class have enough protection against 
annihilation. This is the same kind of protection that slaves have in 
a slave-based economy and which Jews in Nazi Germany lacked 
because they were considered utterly disposable. This protection 
does not extend very far though, because no individual woman is 
adequately protected against annihilation, nor against exploitation, 
subjugation and humiliation. We are all potential victims of murder 
and actual victims of exploitation, subjugation and humiliation. 

The individual womans situation is replicated by the masochist 
or the person in the masochist’s role. The masochist or person in the 
masochist role is the potential victim of murder and the actual vic- 
tim of exploitation, subjugation and humiliation. As for women, 
the rules of sadomasochism limit the degree of exposure to the 
possibility of murder, and to actual exploitation, subjugation and 
humiliation. However, these rules do not change the essential 
quality of the experience. 

The ma8ochist-control rule, then, does no more than. invest the 
power of the oppressed in the masochist. Indeed, the investment is 
rather formal. The masochist can expect compliance only insofar as 
the sadist is dependent on the masochist. The sadist dependence is 
community based. A sadist with a reputation for noncompliance 
with the masochist-control rule would probably be hard pressed to 
find a masochist in the sadomasochist community who would vol- 
untarily enter into a sadomasochistic encounter. Moreover, such a 
sadist would probably be abandoned to the mercy of the larger 
society which up until now has not usually exhibited progressive 
tolerance toward sadomasochism. 

In view of the dynamics that determine the relationship between 
sadists and masochists, there is little that is substantive about the 
consent of participants in sadomasochistic encounters. Sadomas- 
ochism is governed by the masochist-control rule not because femi- 
nist values prescribe the desirability of consent, but because of the 
overall dynamics which determine the situation. More than any- 
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thing else, the consent of the participants is an expression of a 
mutual interest in sadomasochistic encounters 

This mutual interest is in éncounters in which violence or domi- 
nation and pain or powerlessness are eroticized. Hence, these are 
encounters where the’patriarchal idea of sexuality is played out. On 
this basis alone, interest in sadomasochism is not above criticism. 
Participation in sadomasochism exemplifies an interest in conduct 
that we are unlikely to partake in voluntarily in most ordinary 
situations, at least if what we are interested in is true liberation. 
There is no true liberation where there is abuse, humiliation and ex- 
ploitation, not even when they occur in a context that is voluntary, 
chosen and of mutual interest. 

Liberal ideology does not conceptualize liberation, including 
sexual liberation, as dependent on justice, freedom and the respect 
of persons. Insofar as the vindicators of sadomasochism are 
committed to liberalism, they would fail to see what is wrong with 
abuse, humiliation and exploitation if engaging in them is self- 
satisfying. Accordingly, they would see the denial of such satisfac- 
tion as repressive and oppressive. What is wrong with abusive, 
humiliating and exploitative conduct, whether toward oneself or 
others, is that it is contradictory to the ideals of respect of persons, 
freedom and justice. These ideals have been misconceptualized 

- under liberalism to allow abuse, humiliation and exploitation. 

As feminists, we have to go beyond the ideology of liberalism. If 
we are unlikely to choose to give and take abuse, to humiliate and 
be humiliated, to exploit and be exploited in ordinary encounters, 
then to affirm this behavior in our sexual relationships is possible 
only when we separate our sexuality from the rest of our lives and 
objectify it. The separation between our sexual lives and everything 
else that we do is patriarchal through and through. So is objectified 
sexuality. © = m7 T 

~-Sadomasochistic sexuality presupposes and advocates fragment- 
ed modes of being and doing. These modes are so fragmented that 
different, indeed contradictory, rules are employed to govern the 
different fragments. This kind of fragmentation stands in polar op- 
position to feminist visions. Feminism is about reintegration into an 
holistic mode of being and doing. We must affirm our commitment 
to the integrity of our bodies and our selves, a commitment which 
the vindication of sadomasochistic sexuality renders hopelessly 
compromised. ` 


NOTES 


1. See The Lesbian Tide, November 1976. 


2. Gayle Rubin's “Sexual Politics, the New Right, and the Sexual 
Fringe,” The Leaping Lesbian, February 1978 and Pat Califia’s 
“Among Us, Against Us—The New Puritans,” The Advocate, April 
1980, exemplify the political/pragmatic defense. Terry Kolb’s 
“Masochist's Lib,” The Villiage Voice, May 13, 1971 and Barbara 
Lipschutz’ 'Cathexis: A Preliminary Investigation into the Nature 
of S-M,” Hera, December 1975, exemplify the normative/moral 
defenses. Rubin, Kolb and Lipschutz’ essays are reprinted in What 
Color Is Your Handkerchief?: A Lesbian S/M Sexuality Reader (ed. . 
Samois] (Berkeley, CA: Samois, 1979). 


3. The idea of rules is contained in the idea of society. Rules are not 
laws—they are the norms of our practices. 


4. A consequential argument is an argument that involves an ap- 
peal to the consequences of a particular behavior as a way of justi- 
fying whatever it takes to attain the consequences. Its most sophisti- 
cated version involves a cost/benefit analysis and even then, this 
method of reasoning is extremely problematic. 


5. See, for example, lan Young, John Stoltenberg, Lyn Rosen and 
Rose Jordan's “Forum on Sadomasochism,” Lavender Culture, ed. 
Karla Jay~and Allen Young (New York: Jove/HBJ, 1978), pp. 
85-117, specifically Stoltenberg and Jordan's arguments. 


6. The following definition appears in the glossary of What Color 
Is Your Handkerchief?, p. 7: . 


S/M relationship: Contractual or consensual situation 
in which S/M dynamics provide the 
basis of eroticism in the relationship. 


$ 


And Janet Schrim writes in “SM and Feminism: One View”: 


To simplify matters a lot, however, it is sufficient to know that 
SM does not properly refer to murder, rape, political oppres- 
sion or any other cruelty or violence. It cannot be overem- 
phasized that SM is, by definition, of people involved in it, a 
consensual practice in which both safety and mutual enjoy- 
ment are of the utmost importance. 
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Copies of the essay are available from the author for $1.50 from PO 
Box 2364, Berkeley, CA 94702. 


7. The masochist control rule raises a number of pragmatic con- 
siderations that are beyond the scope of this essay. It would be im- 
portant to explore these elsewhere, however. 


8. Discussion of the claim that sadomasochists are an “oppressed 
sexual minority” is beyond the scope of this essay. My use of the 
term “oppressed class” refers to dynamics of interaction within the 
community of sadomasochists, i.e., between sadists and masoch- 
ists, not sadomasochists’ position within society as a whole. 

The term “oppression” has been emptied of its forceful meaning 
since it was adopted by the American New Left and liberals as part . 
of their rhetoric. I use the term following, though in no way strictly, 
Marxist tradition in which it was first developed to refer to a situa- 
tion in which people are denied, by repressive or unjust means, the 
pursuit of some course of action. 


SADOMASOCHISM AND THE 
LIBERAL TRADITION 


Hilde Hein 


The ethic of individualism affirms that every person is an autono- 
mous agent, subject to the will of no other and free to carry out his 
or her own objectives up to the point where their implementation 
infringes upon the identical freedom of other persons. Governments 
are defended on bureaucratic and juridical grounds as necessary to 
orchestrate these many freedoms and to adjudicate where individ- 
uals or individuals and institutions conflict. The formulators of the 
doctrine of individualism, including the American “Founding Fa- 
thers,” entertained visions of infinitely expanding and wide open 
frontiers. If the ambitions of one agent became incompatible with or 
abrasive to another, one of them could be expected to move on toa 
more.hospitable place, and so the threat of intrusion could be at 
least conceptually contained. 

But the exponential growth in population and its accompanying 
avalanche of technological connectedness have put an end to such 
frontiers. There is no hiding place, no place to go. Space colonies 
are not, at least not yet, a viable option. Neither one’s identity nor 
one’s freedom is coterminous with the surface of one’s skin. Clearly, 
we are interdependent. Yet, more than ever, we are defensive of our 
autonomy. 

This state of affairs is clearly recognized by the theorists of 
modern capitalism, who are rooted in philosophical individualism. 
But capitalism derives its longevity from its capacity to make 
altruistic accommodations. Capitalism could not survive, here or 
elsewhere, by promoting egoism unsoftened by social conscience. 
The institutions of modern liberal society, though committed to 
traditional possessive individualism, expound the ideals of compas- 
sion, freedom from exploitation and the minimization of suffering. 
By making such declarations capitalism wins the support of even its 
most oppressed victims, some of whom espouse its ideals without 
perceiving that their achievement rests upon the perpetuation of 
someone's (possibly their own) victimization, 
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Victims are encouraged to think of themselves as potential vic- 
tors, constrained only by extraneous circumstance and ill-devel- 
oped personal skills. Such limitations can, in principle, be reme- 
died; the “disadvantaged” person can aspire to full, effective social 
participation. According to this (liberal) model of society, individu- 
als, like the free floating atoms of a gas, are threatened only by ex- 
cessive compression, i.e., by each other. This analysis leads to the 
conclusion that a condition of over-crowding, material scarcity and 
poorly adapted personal self-seeking can lead to defensively per- 
verse and aberrant social behavior. 

It is sometimes argued that such practices as sadomasochism, the 
mutual and intentional infliction of punishment and pain for erotic 
pleasure, are implosions of a society turned upon itself. Inescapably 
contracted upon one another, people use and abuse each „other. 
When such behavior is private and “consensual,” it is regarded as a 
tolerable deviation from the social norms which serve as a private 
and public safety valve. Properly contained, it can even be en- 
dorsed as a part of the cost of individualism and free choice. 

I believe, however, that sadomasochism—both on the part of its 
practitioners and of the community of media voyeurs which propa- 
gates it—is not a deviation from the philosophical origins of lib- 
eralism but a realization of them. For this, if for no other reason, 
anyone with a concern for the quality of life must reconsider the 
philosophical roots out of which our mutual adaptations and ac- 
commodations have grown. I do not mean the biological métaphor 
to’suggest an inevitable and naturally determined working out of 
human social interactions. However “natural” they may appear to 
be, the political relationships of people as well as their conscious in- 
teractions with their environment are ideological. Social and 
political life stems out of philosophical commitments, attitudes and 
intentions which are rarely defined with clarity and infrequently 
understood. They may nevertheless be articulated and must be sub- 
jected to critical scrutiny. They could have been—and might have 
been otherwise. Even now, what has come to be is neither fixed nor 
necessary. 

Philosophical liberalism is ultimately committed to individualism 
and to egoism both as psychological descriptions of human nature 
and as ethical prescriptions. According to this doctrine, one’s final 
obligation, to which all other moral constraints are subordinate, is 
to oneself. While one may choose self-sacrifice for the sake of 
another person or ideal, even this is to be understood as a mode of 
self-realization. For in the end, personal survival—in whatever 
glorifying or aggrandizing way that may be defined—is the only im- 
perative.' 

What is meant by the “pursuit of happiness” has never been very 
clear to anyone, but it is a right to which we are allegedly entitled by 
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nature. When the creature needs of food and shelter and the social _~ 


needs of health care, education and work have been satisfied, are 
there other psychic and/or aesthetic needs which merit the same 
protection? Clearly not, if their gratification entails the deprivation 
or exploitation of another person. Liberal doctrine provides explic- 
itly that no one is to be used as a means. We are described by liberal 
philosophers as inhabiting a “kingdom of ends,” ideally one in 
which all individuals legislate wholly and exclusively unto them- 
selves, < 

But suppose that my happiness depends upon doing injury to 
you, and you express willingness to undergo that injury. You derive 

- satisfaction from my pleasure and so the submission, even to pain, 
constitutes, a self-realization on your part. Having formed such a 
partnership we are both content, each achieving our symbiotic ful- 
fillment without trespassing the moral boundaries of one another's 
autonomy. Such an argument seems to sanction anything short of 
murder (and perhaps even that) as long as it is carried out between 
consenting adults. The defense of sadomasochism as voluntarily 
practiced thus represents the pleasure of A in hurting as coincident 
with the pleasure of B in being hurt. Since (presumably) no damage 
is done-to anyone else, the arrangement seems laudably equitable 
and even rather elegant. And it is philosophically correct if liberal 
individualism is the correct philosophy to live by. 

However, my contention is that it is not. Strictly speaking, the in- 
tended scope of liberal individualism never has been universal. 
Those who proclaimed the freedom of the individual were nearly 
always men addressing themselves to other men, notably to the real 
or abstract paterfamilias in whose person a wife and children, along 
with other “possessions,” would be included. The idea of women 
and children as holders of rights, conceived apart from the men in 
whose identity their own interests were allegedly merged, is a com- 
paratively new phenomenon. Indeed, it is partly because women 
have begun to claim rights and freedoms for themselves that some 
of the implications of liberal theory are becoming evident. One 
thing is clear: independently of the increase in population, the sheer 
number of individuals demanding their equal entitlement is multi- 
plying. Everybody is claiming their due. But what are the conse- 
quences of the recognition and the guarantees due them? Are the 
protection of the right to hurt and the legitimization of being hurt 
necessary consequences of guaranteed civil liberties? I think not. 

In effect, it seems to me the liberal tradition is mistaken in its ab- 
solute prohibition of the use of others as a means. Rhetoric apart, 
this is an untenable and impracticable aim. Everyone uses others in 
various capacities, some, but not all of which are rewarded by pay- 
ment or even simply by gratitude. Not to be used at all is tanta- 
mount to being worthless. Most people want to be of use, to do 
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something which is useful to and valued by someone else. Harm is 
done by misusing or abusing another person. If anything, there is a 
satisfaction to be found in being well used, for this represents a 
recognition and appreciation of one’s capacities. Women often feel 
wasted because those qualities and abilities which we treasure in 
ourselves are disregarded and devalued by male-dominated society, 
Whether or not we are being used (properly or improperly) in other 
dimensions, women languish through ill-use because we are not 
used according to our own choices or self-attributed capabilities. 
Mere utility, like that of an umbrella or typewriter, which is ap- 
pointed but not self-identified, is not enough. Liberal theory is cor- 
rect.in making this distinction. 

Does it follow that a person who chooses to be hurt for the sake of 
another's pleasure or to inflict pain because another enjoys suffering 
is well used? I think the answer must be negative. This instrumen- 
talization of self differs in quality from that indicated by the putting 
to use of one’s skills and abilities. If I participate in the achievement 
of your ends by giving you the benefit of my expertise, as carpenter, 
teacher, friend or lover, then we can both come away from that ex- 
perience enriched in accomplishment. But if my utility to you lies 
exclusively in the fact that I have objectified myself—made myself 
your object and subordinated myself to you—then my use is a nega- 


_ tion of.me. (To be negated is not the same as to be used up. The lat- 


ter, a state of total exhaustion, may nonetheless be an exhilaration 
and a fulfillment.) 

My negation does not entail an aggrandizement of you, although 
this is often cited as its ostensive purpose. Your being, or your well- 
being, though possibly hampered or assisted by some feature that I 
possess, cannot be dependent upon my non-being. For whatever I 
may contribute as a person to you, you are who you are with or 
without me. I do not define you; you do not define me. But by 
reducing myself to your object or allowing you to do that to me, I 
demean the two of us regardless of either of our pleasures. 

Let us assume, as contemporary sadomasochists would have us 
do, that the submissive partner is not coerced by violence or 
threats, but undergoes his or her treatment, as declared, by choice. 
Are all choices equally commendable? Nearly every historic form of 
hedonism, from that advocated by Protagoras to that of the French 
“decadents,” has promoted a strategy of enlightened pleasure seek- 
ing even while exalting pleasure as the ultimate good. Many have 
counseled discipline and moderation, meaning discipline not in the 
sense of whips and chains, but of orderly conduct and self-restraint. 
As they observed, limited desires are more easily satisfied than ex- 
travagant desires. Even those hedonists scorned by Plato, who con- 
doned a more extreme range of experiences, regarded pain as a 
necessary consequence of and an inevitable retribution for pleasure. 
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But contemporary devotees of sadomasochism want to excise that 
causal connection between restraint and pleasure. 

Using the all-tolerating liberal principles as legitimation, sado- 
masochists represent their behavior as not only morally acceptable 
and reasonable, but as entitled to protection by law. Social scien- 

| tists now defend these practices as expressive of a new freedom, as 
| well as cathartic of the anxieties of our age. Health and sex 
counselors give sober and well-meaning advice in the public media 
and offer private workshops on how to avoid the infliction of per- 
manent injury and accidental death in sadomasochistic encounters.” 
Middle class families sit in their homes watching leather garbed 
Nazis on television and murmur to themselves about the state the 
world has come to. But few actually dare to contradict the laissez- 
faire morality by which we have arrived at that state. When we ac- 
cept the precepts of liberalism, then spikes and studs become merely 
a matter of “personal habit” to which I have no more right to object 
than you do to whatever private indulgences may be the entertain- 
ment of my choice. 

t is a fallacy of liberal individualism that any behavior is purely 
personal. Whatever we do takes place in a social context and has an 
effect upon other human beings. To degrade someone, even with 
that person’s expressed consent, is to endorse the degradation of 
persons. It is to affirm that the abuse of persons is acceptable. For if 
some people may be humiliated and despised, all may be. It does 
not matter whether or not they despise themselves. To voluntarily 
make a victim of oneself is to endorse the state of victimization im- 
plicitly for others as well. > 

This contention must not be misunderstood as a case of “blaming 
the victim.” The victim becomes a responsible agent through ac- 
quiescence but it is obvious that the perpetrator of an act is guilty of 
it. Furthermore, it is apparently not uncommon that victim and op- 
pressor in sadomasochistic activities voluntarily reverse and alter- 
nate roles. This very “playfulness” contributes to the intolerable 
character of the sadomasochistic defense. To treat with levity a self- 
chosen condition of humiliation which is a hated oppression to mul- 
titudes of other people is to reduce their suffering to a mockery. 
Every joyous torturer and willing torturee negates and denies the 
real agony of six million Jews, countless Blacks and untold numbers 
of others whose victimization remains substantial and involuntary. 

If civilization has made any moral progress, it is surely that we 
can now reject the claim that any individual or group of people has 
absolute sovereignty over the life and fortunes of any other. In- 
dividuals who offer themselves up in pain and servitude to others 
merit pity, but deserve neither tolerance nor support in that under- 
taking. In saying this I do not mean to retreat into paternalistic in- 
terventionism “for the subject's own good.” I do believe that it is oc- 
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casionally possible to know better than another what is in that per- 
son’s best interest. But this is not invariably a reason for interfering. 
Sometimes things are better left alone even where free choice is bad- 
ly used. I would not, under all circumstances, try to prevent a 
suicide or prohibit a person from taking risks I consider to be foolish 
and dangerous. Some things must be learned by oneself. But 
intervention is justified to preserve the vestiges of human dignity 
that reside in that person for the sake of the rest of us. In this case, it 
is human dignity as such that is being defended. 

We have become reluctant to be labelled as moral crusaders in an 
age when human potential has degenerated to “doing your own 
thing.” We are conditioned to making bland observations and 
. cynical jokes in response to obscenities of a national scale and 
perversity of universal magnitude. We are numbed to the point of 
being at home with cruelty and despair. Sadomasochism is but one 
more absurdity to be greeted with a blank stare. But to do that is to 
yield to yet another assault upon our own decency. Whatever con- 
tempt the human race may have merited in the past and may have 
brought upon itself, we are not destined to live by the traditions 
which perpetuate it. We cannot capitulate to the liberal dogma 
which treats as normal and neutral the volitional debasement and 
humiliation of one human being by another. If this is the logic of lib- 
eralism, then feminist philosophy can and must do better. Tradi- 
tional philosophy would be well served by such revision. 
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1. A possible exception to this rule might be the case of maternity 
where a considerable degree of self-sacrifice is sentimentally expect- 
ed. But even here, as is evident from the recent disputes on the per- 
missibility of therapeutic abortion, the struggle for survival be- 
tween alleged souls in competition is a pitched one. 


2. Pearl Stewart, “Safety Workshops for S. F. Masochists,” San 
Francisco Chronicle, March 12, 1981, p. 1. 


WHY I’M AGAINST S/M LIBERATION 


Ti-Grace Atkinson 


In 1975 Ti-Grace Atkinson spoke at a meeting of the Eulenspiegel 
Society, a New York-based offshoot of the Masochists’ Liberation 
Front. Following is the text of that talk. 


I wish I could say that I am happy to be here this evening. But 
such is not the case. I came tonight with the hope of clarifying for 
you and for myself the basis of the hostility of the Women’s Move- 
ment to what you, the participants, have defined as “S/M Libera- 
tion.” I am aware that such an attempt can hardly be expected to 
meet with the happiest of receptions. But, given the realities of our 
situation and of the moment, this is the most constructive approach 
of which I can conceive. 

_ [have read all of your literature possible. I have attempted to re- 
ceive the most political presentations of S/M available. I believe I 
have studied your literature with attentive respect and with an open 
mind. I cannot, however, claim to “understand” the gist of what 
you're saying. Every point seems to contain a contradiction. “Con- 
tradiction,” as a form of duality, may well seem appropriate to 

- S/M. On the other hand, “contradiction” in political movements is 
viewed as at least a flaw—or, more than likely, as a clue to a serious 
problem. 

Perhaps one of the first puzzles of S/M, literature notwithstand- 
ing, is whether or not it is a “political” movement. The word “lib- 
eration” is usually employed in a political context. It refers to the 
freeing of one party from possession by another party. But the word 
also has a second meaning—a military “punning.” “Liberation,” in 
this secondary sense, sometimes refers to “looting”—as in an in- 

. terloper’s “liberating,” by expropriation, an occupied territory. 


Reprinted with permission from Majority Report, September 29 
1977. Copyright © 1975 by Ti-Grace Atkinson. 
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When you define your movement as S/M “liberation,” then you 
project yourselves into the “street,” that is, into the political arena. 
As I understand it, you claim the necessity to “liberate” yourselves 
from a false shame imposed upon you by a hypocritical society. You 
claim the pervasiveness of S/M throughout society and insist on 
your rightful place within the framework of that society. You claim, 
quite rightly, I believe, that you are psychicly [sic] in tune with 
mainstream America. But you protest that, for no justifiable 
reason, society refuses to let you play, openly, in the band. 

Your enemy, then, from which you wish “liberation,” is one of 
attitude. (Herein lies the contradiction of “liberation” applied to, 
essentially, a nonmaterialistic situation.) Your “enemy.” is not the 
Establishment per se. In fact, you claim as your life force the distilla- 
tion of the essence of that Establishment. Your enemy is the 
resistance of the Establishment to recognize you as its own. 

I think that a proper analysis of the Establishment's resistance to 
openly embracing S/M would clue you in to the hostility of 
Women’s Liberation to you. S/M is the cat the Establishment does 
not want out of the bag—not because it does not understand your 
blood kinship; but because it does not want women to understand 
in such ‘overt and brutal terms the very nature of the power relation- 
` ship. And, I must add, the nature and function of sex itself—at least 
as the Establishment would have it. 

Feminists are on the fence, at the moment, on the issue of sex. But 
I do not know any feminist worthy of that name who, if forced to 
choose between freedom and sex, would choose sex. She'd choose 
freedom every time. Herein lies our first basic distinction. In issue 
No. 3 of Prometheus “Terry” states that “if an M has to choose be- 
tween oppression and chastity, the M considers chastity the worse 
alternative.” This may well be true of an M. The opposite is true of. 
the feminist. That choice is at the crux of our divergence. 

By no stretch of the imagination is the Women’s Movement a 
movement for sexual liberation. That used to be an old Left-Estab- 
lishment joke on feminism: that feminists were just women who 
needed to get properly laid. (And by guess who.) It was a bad joke 
then. But what is infinitely worse is that S/M seems to be trying to 
revive this notion of feminism—and, in addition, to be actually try- 
ing to make us take it seriously. This is really a little much. 

Feminists are women who are sick to death of being defined sexu- 
ally. Our enemy is the Establishment—its laws and institutions. 
S/M not only does not share a common enemy with us but longs to 
be recognized as part of the essence of the power structure that is 
our enemy. 

As I said earlier, I have read much of your literature. There are 
many references to Women’s Liberation. What offended me deeply 
was the total lack of respect given to any understanding of what our 
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Movement is about. Women’s Liberation seems of interest to you 
only insofar as you can use it to promote S/M. And in order to do 
that, since the two Movements are antithetical, you distort femi- 
nism unconscionably. 

For instance, consciousness-raising and the subject of female 
sexuality and masochism. The fact that oppressed people, not only 
women have masochistic sexual fantasies is a reflection of a passive 
political position. It has been of interest to feminists that as we have 
asserted ourselves increasingly in the political arena, our sexual 
fantasies—insofar as we still have any—no longer have that earlier 
masochistic character. The twisting of c-r into a proving ground for 
the prevalence of sexual masochism among women, and by implica- 
tion its acceptability as a static condition, is outrage almost past ex- 
pression. 


SADOMASOCHISM: ~ 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


Elizabeth Harris 


I am a middle-class, white woman, 30 years old, unassertive by 
upbringing and emotionally and sexually repressed. I have always 
been interested in sadomasochism. My earliest fantasies and experi- 
ences began at the age of six when I would tie myself up in the bed 
sheets at night and imagine I was a beautiful black horse being cap- 
tured and mistreated by evil men. Since then, my interests have in- 
cluded fascination with Playboy centerfolds, Victorian sadomas- 
ochistic pornography, sadomasochistic sexual fantasies, sadomas- 
ochistic incidents in non-sadomasochistic relationships and one 
overt relationship. At the time of my overt experiences with sado- 
masochism, I was downwardly mobile, dissatisfied with myself and 
my life, and depressed over the ending of my first passionate love 
affair. 

I acknowledged my interest in sadomasochism during my first 
lesbian relationship, three years ago. The relationship was intense 
and stressful; I was passionately in love and ecstatic at the beauty 
and joy of loving a woman. My lover was twelve years older than 
me, more experienced but still closeted as a lesbian. I was non-or- 
gasmic, frustrated and ashamed about it. But I believed that nothing 
could be done. I thought I was just “that way.” 

As part of our sexual experimentation we sent away for dildos. 
Though we giggled over them, we got into the habit of using them 
occasionally, and I discovered orgasm through pain. A mildly pain- 
ful fucking with a dildo could produce a faint sexual flush, emotion- 
al peaking and then relaxation. Wanting to give my lover the satis- 
faction of giving me pleasure, I adopted this as my form of orgasm. 
As time went by, I became less satisfied with the relationship, 
though I was unwilling to end it. I was unwilling to admit that any- 
thing was wrong. Things just didn’t seem right and I became de- 
pressed, 

One weekend we went off to the country for a holiday. Our fuck- 
ing started as rowdy and became very violent. I “pushed” her to 
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take harder fucking than we had done before and demanded the 
same kind of sex from her. My orgasm left me on the verge of hys- 
terical tears, We never discussed the significance of our violent love- 
making; indeed, we rarely spoke openly or honestly about anything 
except how much we loved each other. In retrospect, it seems to me 
that my violence toward her contained a lot of unspoken anger and 
that my wanting physical pain was an attempt to release a great deal 
of emotional pain. I don’t know what her feelings were. Our rela- 
tionship continued to decline and we finally stopped seeing each 
other. I was still unresolved about my feelings toward her and still 
unable to express my (mostly unadmitted) anger. 

Within a few days I picked up a nice, caring man: white, work- 
ing-class and dissatisfied with his life. I found I could be orgasmic 
with him. The first time I asked him to give me pain was spontane- 
ous, I was aroused, near orgasm and I asked him to slap my breasts. 
The pain was shocking, like cold water after heat, and enjoyable. It 
did not feel warm or loving but it complemented my arousal. After- 
ward I was a little ashamed and apologetic but my partner admitted 
- his interest in sadomasochism, too. Within a few weeks we were se- 
riously experimenting with sadomasochism: bondage, beating and 
humiliation. Although we were careful to reassure each other that 
we were not “hard core” types, sadomasochism was definitely our 
major mutual sexual interest. 

For several months we took turns-playing “top” and “bottom.” It 
seemed all my life I had wanted to play bottom. Now I was also ex- 
cited at the idea of dominating or torturing someone. We used the 
words “dominant” and “passive” for our roles and quickly devel- 
oped safe-words. I enjoyed the guilt and secrecy of doing something 
kinky, and at the same time I prided my superiority in knowing that 
sadomasochism was pretty ordinary and not evil at all. We were 
just two ordinary people having a good time, making love with pain 
and humiliation. But my childhood and adolescent masochistic fan- 
tasies were not coming true. I was not satisfied with the dominant 
role. I could not hurt him; he was always in control because of the 
safe-words. And when he was dominant he was bumbling, never 
hurting me where or how I wanted to be hurt. 

One day, after teasing me with a glass of water, he threw the 
whole thing in my face. I gasped and grief overwhelmed me. I burst 
into tears and sobbed for a long time while he tried to comfort me. I 
had not felt such anguish in a long time and wanted to cry or scream 
it out. My partner's presence and his attempts to help were com- 
pletely extraneous and inappropriate. When I finally stopped crying 
I felt estranged from my partner and our relationship and sadomas- 
ochism. He did not understand the change in me but since he was a 
nice person I continued to play sadomasochistic games with him for 
a while. By now I had definitely lost interest and soon decided to 
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stop the relationship. 

I still have sadomasochistic fantasies but-I have no desire to fol- 
low up on them. Instead, I want to treat them as a symptom of un- 
acknowledged pain in myself and I want to confront that pain. I 
think my heterosexual sadomasochism filled two functions: it gave 
me a substitute obsession, allowing me to ignore my grief over the 
end of my first love affair, and it provided a power ritual, a 
dramatization of my fantasy to be in control of hurt and humilia- 
tion. But except for the accidental and cathartic water-throwing, 
sadomasochism never touched my real emotional needs. The ulti- 
mate value of the experience was as a delaying tactic—like any 
obsessive behavior. While I was still involved in sadomasochism I 
focussed my emotions around its morality: what people would 
think and how I would defend what I believed was obviously harm- 
less. And in the context of sadomasochistic games, pain could be 
controlled. I believe sadomasochists who consider their sexuality 
psychologically or politically healthy are confusing ritual and real 
world pain and power as I did. 

In sadomasochism, pain can be controlled by contractual agree- 
ment, but in real life, emotional and physical abuse are seldom a 
matter of consent. In a similar way, power that is negotiated in a 
sadomasochistic relationship has little in common with the usurped 
power of the real world. Lesbians who tout sadomasochism as an 
exercise for practicing assertive behavior should consider that pow- 
er in most relationships—including the nonsexual aspects of sado- 
masochist relationships—is taken by right of strength or force, not 
contract. It is foolish to believe that sadomasochists’ skills for deal- 
ing with power in sexual relationships will flow outward to benefit 
the rest of our lives. Power can be delegated by contract only so 
long as there is a standing agreement to negotiate. Women rarely 
have contracts in the real world. 

I am disturbed by the rationalization of violence against women, 
especially by feminists. I am frightened to hear that pain inflicted in 
lesbian relationships is okay, that women really do want to be hu- 
miliatéd, no matter what we say to the contrary. Because of my own 
experience, 1 am frightened when women really do want pain and 
humiliation because they are unable to break through to the feelings 
that underlie those desires. Our women’s sexuality is a source of 
healing, renewal and creativity. We do not need and we cannot af- 
ford to adulterate it. 


A RESPONSE TO SAMOIS 


Jesse Meredith 


It disturbs me deeply that lesbian-feminists are advocating sado- 
masochism as a valid sexual practice. I have read writings by Sam- 
ois members and listened to their public statements, often feeling 
sickened and angered. I have no objections to most of the sexual 
practices discussed, and I find admirable the emphasis in the Samois 
literature on communication and trust between sexual partners. But 
I am appalled ‘by Samois’ advocacy of “dominance” and “submis- 
sion” between lesbian-feminist lovers, and by Samois’ advocacy of 
the cultivation. of pain. 

Pain is a sensation that I attempt to avoid. I derive no pleasure 
from it—if I did, it would no longer be pain. To advocate pain for its 
own sake is, at best, incomprehensible to me, sheer evil at worst. I 
associate the cultivation of pain with the horrors of the Nazi Third 
Reich and the medieval Inquisition. Historically, cultural desensiti- 
zation to pain has led to incredible butchery. 

As for dominance and submission, nothing could be further from 
how I want to relate to others. Feminism has taught me to reach for 
equality in my relationships, to reach with other women for our 
power, strength and freedom. I do not seek to enchain others nor to 
be chained. To give and to take, this I understand. To acknowledge 
and work with our differences—this too I understand. To dominate, 
to submit—no, never. 

Samois members reason that their version of sadomasochism is 
feminist because it permits them to express their feelings. But if 
feminism were only about the expression of feelings, it would be in- 
distinguishable from the “whatever's right” school of psychology. In 
addition to validation and exploration of our feelings, feminist 
thought stresses analysis of the political significance of feelings. We 
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must consider where feelings originate. Whose interests do these 
feelings serve? Specifically, when women practice ‘dominance and 
submission in their sexual relationships, does this perpetuate the 
values of the patriarchal ruling class, whose stock-in-trade .is 
dominance and submission? I believe that it does. 

Yet for myself and for some other lesbian-feminists, there is a cer- 
tain appeal in Samois’ arguments, because Samois is addressing 
some important questions about our sexuality, although they do so 
in a twisted and oblique fashion. Some of those questions are: how 
shail I deal with power imbalances, anger, weakness and reed in my 
relationship with a lover? What shall I do with the voice inside that 
still says that sex is bad, shameful or ugly? What do I do about the 
part of me that still wants to be “a bad girl”? When and why are cer- 
tain sensations painful to me, yet at other times pleasurable or bor- 
ing or entirely beyond words? 

When I lie in my lover's arms, feeling entirely transported, taken, 
by her, what shall I call that? And when I make love to her, see her 
respond passionately and give herself over to that experience, what 
shall I call that? 

I will not call it by the vile terms master and slave, those relics of 
the ownership of human flesh that are with us still. I will not call it 

_ dominance and submission—that model of human relations threat- 
ens to destroy us all. Nor will I call us “top” and “bottom,” which 
sound like terms for parts of a canister or a suit. 

I would rather develop a new model for transcendence, a new 
language that expresses how we affirm one another, are loving, are 
passionate, are connected to all living things, are women in strug- 
gle, 

Í am in search, then, of new language to describe a new concep- 
tion of loving. Samois wants to “reclaim” a disgraced and molder- © 
ing terminology. Is this disagreement so important? 
` Samois members claim that they are feminists, advancing the 
struggle for liberation into the arena of sadomasochism. Sometimes 
I think they are quite sincere in this conviction and that I can dis- 
agree about this but unite with them on other feminist issues. At 
other times, I wonder. 

I am deeply distressed that Samois embraces whips and chains as 
symbols, which are the tools of those who rule by force and terror. I 
am confused and disturbed by Samois’ doublethink terminology: 
pain-is‘pleasure, enslavement-by-consent, freedom-through-bond- 
age, reality-as-game, equality-through-role-play. I protest the claim 
that enactments of humiliation and pain bring catharsis, because I 
know that repetition of a behavior, especially eroticized repetition, 
will more likely cause habituation or addiction. 

I cannot reconcile Samois’ claim to feminism with their endorse- 
ment of Story of O, a book I read in my first consciousness-raising 
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group in order to learn about the depths of patriarchal woman-hat- 
ing. I cannot reconcile Samois member Pat Califia’s sweet and art- 
fully innocent tone in Sapphistry, her manual on lesbian sexuality, 
with her misogynist articles on sadomasochism and feminism in the 
gay male newspaper, The Advocate. I cannot reconcile Samois’ 
claim that sadomasochism is entirely consensual with the frequent 
statement that a “good” sadist takes the masochist to her 
limits—and a little further. (What is “a little’? And who decides? 
Where is “consent” then?) 

I would like to believe that we all act in good faith. But these con- 
tradictions worry me, no less because I have a nagging feeling that 
the last words of What Color Is Your Handkerchief? reveal more 
than Samois perhaps intended. “THIS BOOKLET,” it reads in bold 
type adorned by a whip, “IS A PRODUCT OF THE MINISTRY OF 
TRUTH. ‘THE TRUTH OFTEN HURTS.’ THE MINISTRY OF 
TRUTH.” 

The Ministry of Truth, I recall, was a creation of George Orwell's 
novel of fascist mind-control, 1984, in which the language of dou- 
blethink prevailed—and the function of the Ministry of Truth was 
to tell lies. 


\ 


RACISM AND SADOMASOCHISM 
A CONVERSATION WITH 
TWO BLACK LESBIANS 


Karen Sims and Rose Mason, 
with Darlene R. Pagano 


Darlene: When I first started trying to answer some of the sado- 
masochism arguments, I was with other working-class women and 
we said, “Can you imagine trying to talk about this at home? Can 
you imagine telling somebody that this is an issue? Can you imagine 
explaining to your mother what the political implications of sado- 
masochism are?” And when I went to my Third World friends and 
said, “Would you like to be included in this book we're trying to get 
together?” a couple women when this was first coming up said, 
“That's not my issue whatsoever. That's for white people to deal 
with.” 


Karen: Exactly. The only reason why I speak to this is because I 
think that the racist implications ought to be pointed out. I think it’s 
really important to point out ‘that I cannot align myself with 
anything that is not about the liberation of Black and Third World 
women and this does not speak to my needs, it does not speak to 
building a stronger movement of Third World women, it does not 
speak to the racism within the women’s movement. It does not 
speak about the homophobia in the women’s community—it 
doesn’t progress us. And Í do think it's a white women’s issue. I real- 
Jy do. It comes out of a luxury that I don’t have. 


Rose: And I think it's real important for white women to ac- 
knowledge it as just that. It’s a time for them to come together and 
deal with the racism that’s within the women’s community. How 
can they get away with that? I think it’s time for white lesbians who 
have any kind of earnestness or sincerity in dealing with their 
classism and their racism to address this issue for themselves. .. .I 
can imagine my mother hearing about sadomasochism. She's froma 
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very small town where she’s gotten to a point of accepting me as a 
Black lesbian-feminist, and she’s had to do it in spite of all the bull- 
shit that she has to deal with on TV. I mean, when they do an inter- 
view on Donahue of two lesbian couples, it’s a Black woman and a 
white woman who clearly define themselves as being into roles, and 
she has to deal with all that and come back to me and she says, “Is 
this what you're about?” So now here comes this whole sadomaso- 
chism issue. I know it will take a while for it to get to Nebraska but 
itll get there. And it's being represented as a feminist issue, a 
lesbian-feminist issue. It’s bullshit! 


Karen: One thing about how it affects me in my background is 
that my family is from the south, North Carolina. They're from a 
small town where probably about 95 percent of the people are Black 
and five percent of the people are white. And the five percent white 
people still own everything: the store, the movie theater, 
everything. When Ilook at the power dynamics that still go on there 
between Black and white people and then think about the whole no- 
tion of sadomasochism and exploring one’s power through sexuali- 
ty, it becomes very hard to translate that into the context of my her- 
story or my grandmother and her mother. The whole notion of talk- 
ing about this in the context of my family would be incredible. I 
wouldn't choose to do that. 


Rose: I'm not necessarily against the practice of sadomasochism 
among women. I have personal opinions on it. I also have opinions 
that women should be able to do what they want to do to them- 
selves and to their friends. The part of it that concerns me is when it 
is presented as a feminist issue or when it's held out as being part of 


the feminist movement, lesbian-feminist movement, that’s when I 
draw the line. 


Karen: Well there is the statement that sadomasochism is a prob- 
lem because it influences attitudes about violence toward other in- 
dividuals when used in pornography. What I’m concerned about is 
one part of sadomasochism, the master and slave relationship. I 
have a lot of feelings about it. Some of the things that I have seen 
and heard about succumbing to the power of someone else are dev- 
astating for me as a Black woman, having grown up in Black culture’ 
and being subjected to someone else’s power, and having to live 
with that all my life. It really gets me, the issue in sadomasochism 
around people’s use of power and asserting their power. 


Rose: I think the comments by those who practice sadomas- 
ochism, comparing criticism of sadomasochism to the criticisms 
that gay men and lesbians were leveled with not too long ago and to 
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this day, are real disruptive, it's real disruptive. I think some women 
are not supportive of lodging criticism against sadomasochism on 
the basis that it’s a free country and that kind of stuff. That gets real 
trite. Politically, maybe it’s a good argument in terms of keeping 
people off your back. I mean it works. Who's going to come out and 
be against something if you're told that if you're against it you're 
against human rights? 


Karen: I don’t take a liberal stance on sadomasochism, that 
women should be able to do whatever they want to. I disagree with 
that. I think people can want to do things that are harmful to other 
people and I think that in a society where women have less power 
and Third World women have even less power than white women, 
it is wrong to say across the board that people ought to be able to do 
what they want to do. a. 


Darlene: When I saw the program on Channel 9," “S and M: One 
Foot Out of the Closet,” people were speaking out on all sorts of 
things, like being an oppressed minority. They were taking the lan- 
guage of the struggle for human rights in this country and applying 
it, sort of riding on the skirts of that argument. I question the use of 
“minority” and the use of “rights.” 


Rose: Yeah, ...what Karen was saying about choice. I’m never in 
support of legislating or even getting into what people want to doin 
their space, in their bedroom or wherever. But for them to make 
sadomasochism an issue, a community issue, a feminist issue, a 
political issue...angers me; it has no place. I think it is racist for 
them to even call themselves an oppressed minority. I am very in- . 
sulted that they would align themselves with me as a Third World 
woman in terms of being oppressed. They don’t know oppression. 


Karen: I wouldn't compare experimenting with power relation- 
ships on the same line with someone struggling to survive in this 
country. I have a question to the people that are into sadomas- 
ochism and talking about dealing with their own struggles. How do 
they align themselves with the day-to-day struggles of Third World 
people? The whole language, the whole dressing up, bondage, mas- 
ter/slave, dog collars. 


Darlene: The examples that have been given as to the oppression 
of sadomasochists have mainly been, “Well, they won't let us march 
in the parade,”? “They won't let us be open,” “They won't like us.” 
And confusing not getting your own way or not being accepted 
with oppression. 
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Karen: These women are also taking on sadomasochism as their 
total being. They're saying that that comes before how they are op- 
pressed as women, how they are oppressed inthe culture, and what 
kinds of things we have to struggle for in terms of getting rights for 
women. They're saying that they can't align themselves politically 
with other lesbians or they can't do other kinds of political work 
unless the sadomasochistic part of them is expressed, Decadent has 
been used to define some gay men and lesbian women, that we are 
acting out some kind of decadent behavior. But I can’t understand 
how people into sadomasochism would take that as the totality of 
themselves and wouldn’t see that as keeping them from struggling 
with other people. I don’t think that there’s any Third World group 
that would align themselves with sadomasochism people around 
the same kind of struggle. 


Rose: I think that it’s a real luxury to sit around and say, “I'm go- 
ing to experiment on how much power I can have, or how much 
control I can give up.” That's so absurd when people are trying to 
survive. There's many struggles, there's many things going on that 
take all our strengths to make it through the day. To turn around 
and say to me’as a Black woman, that they are a minority, that their 
struggle is the same as mine and they expect some kind of 
support...what it does is throw up in my face the same-kinds of roles 
and the same kinds of pain that we have been subjected to as Third 
World people. Now if they want to deal with testing their power 
and their control they can sit down and talk with us. We can tell 
them what it is to have somebody having power over us and telling 
us what we can do and can’t do, and they can see what that ex- 
perience is. But just to toy around with it to see how it feels, is total- 
ly decadent. int 


Karen: To do it under the guise of feminist... 


Rose: Or to do it under the guise of oppressed minority.... 


Darlene: One of the other things that has been bothering me 
about sadomasochism is the connection between erotic feelings and 
these scenarios of submission and humiliation, dominance and 
control. . 


Rose: I can't help but think that’s very male. I was brought up be- 
lieving that women who were raped deserved it because of some- 
thing they did. Women are here to be submissive. So the lesbians 
that practice sadomasochism, to me, are saying that it’s okay that 
they're submissive to other women. That is an issue that I have had 
to deal with as a Black lesbian in the women’s movement, dealing 
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with the issue of my not being submissive to white lesbians, to white 
women. That’s on a lot of different levels. I see that connection as 
being a product of white men, and there are some things we need 
not bring with us to our new world. 


Karen: It’s very hard talking about this and reflecting on my own 
life because the kinds of things that women into sadomasochism are 
saying that they are dealing with, like submission and like power 
dynamics and control, are things that I have to deal with every day. 
So it seems real absurd tò take this on as something to be played 
with or something to explore because there are things that a whole `“ 
race, many races of people are trying to get out of, and that's being 
submissive, that's living in a society where we are totally controll- 
ed. 

I personally don’t think that I could be a part of this. And if it 
comes to a point where a large part of the women’s community is 
supporting sadomasochistic activities, then I will not choose to be in 
the women’s community because it would be totally against what I 
see the direction of Black people having to be in this country and it 
_ would totally alienate Black people, it would totally alienate other 
cultures. I don’t want to live out the fantasies or to remind myself of 
people that are living out the fantasies of power when those same 
powers are used against me in the struggle for survival. 


Rose: How dare you take the privilege at my expense. I've never 
had a choice as to whether I want to deal with power issues around 
my life. And there are white women in the movement who are very 
unaware that that’s what it is, that it is a privilege that goes along 
with your skin color, being able to make that choice and then to 
make it in a decadent way is disgusting. It is very irresponsible. 


Karen: There are all sorts of stereotypes about being a Black les- 
bian that I get from white lesbians and that is being dominant, being 
strong, having a lot of power, a lot of control. Being a part of the 
community, these are things that I always have to deal with. They 
are not spoken. You're supposed to take charge, you're supposed to 
be strong. And you're supposed to have ali the power. I can’t be all 
the kinds of things that I am around white women because of their 
stereotypes. I can be that way, but I am always coming up against 
their stereotypes. And all those images are what these women that 
are involved in sadomasochism are talking about exploring. I just 
get very angry about it. 


Darlene: One thing that I think we need to address is that 
Samois? is not an all white group. And I think that the number of 
women who are in the group who are not white is extremely small 
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but it's sort of like the women’s movement. It’s mainly white but we 
need not to forget that there are women of color involved, or not ig- 
nore that fact. 


Rose: I haven't seen that many Black and Third World women 
involved in sadomasochism at all. Nor have I seen sadomasochists 
at all address themselves to any sort of racism and I have seen their 
pamphlets. I haven't seen classism, racism or any of that dealt with. 
In a society that teaches us such destructive things and doesn’t 
challenge us to fight classism and racism and sexism, to assume that 
people are working from the same power base and that sadomas- 
ochism cannot be used as a way of controlling someone of a dif- 
ferent class or different race, is totally absurd. 


Darlene: On the KQED program they only showed a very few 
women involved in sadomasochism at all and the lesbians they 
showed were a white and Black couple, and the Black woman was 
the slave. They made quite a deal out of that. It was one of the most 
horrible scenes in the whole show, where the Black woman said, 
“But I like to be her slave.” It was hard to imagine what those words 
meant to that woman, that she could say that. ] thought it was very 
racist of KQED to zero in on that and say, “Look, it's okay; every- 
body’s into it.” 


Karen: Think of the master and what occurred so often for Black 
women—being raped—and the total power that white men on 
plantations had over Black women. There. was no doubt that the 
woman wasn’t exploring her sexual feelings. 


Rose: He was taking his power... 
Karen: She was staying alive. 
Rose: She was surviving. It was not a choice. 


Karen: It wasn’t a choice, and that's where I resent any kind of 
comparison to exploring our sexual selves and calling it master and 
slave. 


Rose: In terms of any kind of celebration of womanhood and de- 
fining us as women, as Black women defining what that means for 
us, they have no place. Absolutely no place. 


‘Karen: There's too much pain for us to take that up in terms of a 
serious issue. There are so many things that we have to deal with 
and the first one is defining for ourselves what it means to be a Black 
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feminist and what it means to be a Black lesbian in a racist environ- 
ment, in the women’s movement that I still consider very racist and 
classist. Defining what our particular culture is and what our par- 
ticular issues are. And how we as Black women strengthen our 
bonds with each other. Not by controlling or having power over 
each other but by together defining our future. 


NOTES 


1. Channel 9 is KQED, the San Francisco Bay Area public televi- 
sion station: This program was first aired in February 1980. 


2. The Annual San Francisco Lesbian and Gay Freedom Day Pa- 
rade. 


3. Samois is the San Francisco Bay Area support group for lesbian 
sadomasochists. 


a amaaa aaastal 
We would like to thank Lynn Ellen Marcus for transcribing the tape 
and typing the manuscript. 


AN OPINIONATED PIECE 
ON SADOMASOCHISM 


Maryel Norris 


Since coming to the San Francisco Bay Area I’ve been exposed to 
more sadomasochistic “philosophy” than I have heard in the past. I . 
doubt I would have given it much thought but for the overt push for 
converts. I read an article in a local paper extolling the virtues of S & 
M and I was incensed. In my opinion sadomasochism is a 
manifestation of sickness. 

Maybe it doesn’t make sense to put energy into writing on a sub- 
ject to which my mind is already closed. I reject sadomasochism 
adamantly and unequivocally. Yet, while contemplating the writing 
of this article, I realized a need to examine that position. 

I am angry and appalled that women inflict pain on each other in 
the name of feminism. If speaking out vehemently against sadomas- 
ochism threatens my freedom as a socialist-minded Black lesbian 
then I rise to the challenge. I am convinced that to use violence 
against another woman, with or without her “consent,” is not the 
way to reach Nirvana. It is destructive to the women’s movement as 
well as to the individual women involved. We need to be aware of 
how the promotion of sadomasochism can be subterfuge to the 
women’s movement, 

The concept of force is er and important to_sadomas- 
ochistic philosophy. It may be.simply defined as physical coercion. 
Or it may mean influencing someone to do something that she 
believes is her will but which is impossible to discern as her choice, 
There exists no hope of “choice” in a situation where one becomes 
lovers with someone in a prescribed dominance relationship. The 
partners are patently unequal and no matter how much care is tak- 
en, the issues of dominance and power remain. One may seem to be 


Excerpts from an earlier version of this essay appeared in Plexus, 
November 1980, p. 8. Copyright © 1980 by Maryel Norris. 
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choosing but, instead, be succumbing to the force of an overwhelm- 
ing socialization for passivity and for playing the victim. Sadomas- 
ochists reflect society's tendency to interpret pain as pleasure for 
women. - 

Women are notorious for taking on guilt, for feeling a need to be 
punished. It’s common for women to feel unworthy of being loved. 
“Playing bottom” in the sadomasochistic arena perhaps gratifies a 
need for validation. It serves as a “confessional” and is one vehicle 
for alleviating responsibility for one’s own life. Whippings and 
rough treatment absolve the “slave” from any wrongs she might 
have committed, until the next “unfaithful” act—justifying yet 
another beating. 

Rollo May, in Love and Will, says that violence comes from a 
feeling of powerlessness and inability to influence others. I have no 
doubt that feelings of alienation could lead to the compulsive use of 
force. However, as women we are trained to “be nice”; we might 
feel compelled to couch this drive in okay terms such as “play” and 
“consent.” . - 

-A woman involved in sadomasochism says, “I want to know this 
submissive part of me a lot more fully because I want to use it to my 
advantage in the future.” It's no wonder that the media is exploiting 
this new, “movement”! After all the heterosexist struggles to “keep 
women in their place,” now they have a group of “feminists” actual- 
ly condoning and liking their familiar, submissive roles as victims. 
We know this passive side of ourselves all too well. How one could 
expect to use submissiveness as a weapon is a mystery, unless one is 
in training for slavery or self-defacement. I can understand why 
most sadomasochistic women identify themselves as “bottoms”; it 
rings of the old female role in male-female relationships. I am also 
highly suspicious that being a “bottom” connotes an overt laziness 
and lack of involvement in the act of making love. 

Sadomasochists who plead for community understanding and ac- 
ceptance remind me of people who fabricate oppression to qualify 
for “Queen for a Day” or for the popular game, “Let's See Who Is 
More Oppressed.” I don’t see many Blacks into such shit as sado- 
masochism. Not only have we had our share of beatings (all of 
which were very unfulfilling), but we've had our share of oppres- 
sion. The one Black lesbian I know who is “into S & M” tells me it's 
a great way of getting back at white women. She was speaking of 
her role as “top” or mistress. Understanding her sentiment does not 
make it less sad to me. 

I see the sadomasochism “movement” as misguided. I do not have 
the space within myself to accept the violation of women by other 
women as a legitimate liberation struggle. Women who find sado- 
masochism “personally fulfilling” exemplify the extent of their vic- 
timization by society. 
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I've heard it said that liberation means experiencing all there is to 
experience of life, and indeed, we all need to throw off old tapes to 
reach desired states of higher consciousness. But there are limits. It 
is possible to go too far. One may feel frightened, turn around and 
come back. But it's possible not to realize one has ventured too far 
until it is too late. Another conceivable danger in sadomasochism is 
that it won't be enough, that S&M will become commonplace ex- 
perience, that there will develop a need to go “beyond the realm of 
the senses” in order to “experience all there is to experience of life.” 
Only one’s imagination could limit the possible outcomes. 

Having said all of the above: what about the fantasy I have of 
forcing my lover to do certain sexual acts when I am angry with her 
and feel that she needs punishment? Isn't the thought as sick as the 
act would be? Or, as I believe, do fantasies serve a useful purpose in 
venting frustrations? No one is harmed. Punching a pillow is better 
than punching one’s lover. And I allow myself my fantasies, 

The absence of violence and force being acted out is key to femi- 
nism, Sadomasochism is harmful. We should not embrace our dis- 
ease but fight to overcome it. 


NOTE 


1. Rollo May, Love and Will (New York: W.W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1969). 


THE POLITICS OF 
SADO-MASOCHISTIC FANTASIES 


Robin Morgan 


The apocryphal story goes like this: At one of the earliest confer- 
ences of this feminist wave, during the late 1960's, a curious con- 
frontation-and-avoidance maneuver was executed in the workshop 
on sexuality. About eighty women were gathered together in the 
room, and the discussion had been open, supportive, warm, and 
truly consciousness-raising. During a lull, one woman ventured ina 
quavering voice, “I wonder, uh, could we maybe discuss—I mean, 
it’s odd, as feminists, I know, but, uh...well, I, um, sometimes have 
these sexual fantasies which are kind of, uh, masochistic—and...I, 
well, wondered if anyone else here had that experience. Uh... maybe 
they, could just raise their hands if they did, or...maybe we could 
figure out what it meant, uh, I mean...” She trailed off. A thunder- 
ing hush ensued. Then, slowly, every woman in the room, one by 
one, raised her hand. This pantomine, performed in complete si- 
lence, was followed by yet another more prolonged stillness, which 
in turn was broken by some hearty comment on an unrelated sub- 
ject. Everyone's relief was palpable. The subject of fantasies—par- 
ticularly such fantasies—was dropped, and rarely has been picked 
up again in the Women’s Movement until now. 

There are, to be sure, various books recently published on the 
fantasy lives of women. These books range from the pseudoscien- 
tific to the soft-core-porn in their approach. Here we can encounter 
the virulently anti-feminist thought of such Freudians as Marie 
Robinson, whose book The Power of Sexual Surrender is to women 
what a tome called Why You Know You Love It on the Plantation 
would be to blacks or one titled How to Be Happy in Line to the 
Showers would be to Jews. Here too we may gag at that fake sexual- 


Reprinted from Robin Morgan, Going Too Far: The Personal 
Chronicle of a Feminist (New York, 1977), pp. 227-40, by permis- 
sion of Random House, Inc. Copyright © 1977 by Robin Morgan. 
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liberation approach so popular with men in the sixties—with its 
parallel implication that if you are “turned off” by something 
(anything) or someone (anyone) you are a hung-up prude. These 
books usually are non-written by a person claiming to be female 
who bears a name which consists of one supposedly titillating ini- 
tial. The double-whammy of Marie Robinson and “J” (not to men-- 
tion “O”) has spun more than one woman into vertigo. In sum, the 
new crop of books on female fantasies seem to be lecturing us that 
(1) all women are masochistic anyway, ergo it’s in your nature so 
don’t fight it and if that makes you somehow uncomfortable it 
shouldn’t, or, (2) “anything goes” and if you don’t like it you 
should. Do you sense in this a rather consistent message of 
Whatever It Is, It’s Your Fault, Lady? Ah. 

The point is that salacious descriptions of made-for-the market 
fantasies, or patronizing psychiatric analyses of the same, or hip 
Pressure to get with it and “be groovy” are not, any of them, helpful 
approaches to the woman who wishes to understand her condition, 
her feelings, her desires (or who simply cherishes her own sense of 
good taste). Feminism is about precisely such understanding, and 
this can be gained only through slow and hazardous work by our- 
selves, the ultimate experts on ourselves—aided perhaps by that 
rare leap of consciousness that can make the connections through 
myth, art, revelation, 

The following essay is an attempt to begin such work on this in- 
terestingly ignored subject. Because of its content and the require- 
ments of personal honesty in writing about it, this is possibly the ar- 
ticle included here which could tempt me to fear the greatest embar- 
rassment, despite my having already dealt with the subject matter 
more than once in my poetry. But then psychology, sexuality, 
dreams—these are more at home in a work of art than in a work of 
political analysis; what is nude in a poem seems so naked in prose. 
Again, the feminist imperative is to surmount the barrier between 
those forms; hence, my adopted device of the parable. 

One can still sense the forbidden quality of the topic in the careful 
omission of it from most discussion in the Women’s Movement. 
This is doubtless because despite the, I have learned, widespread 
shared occurrence of such fantasies among feminists, we all wince at 
what appears to be the inconsistency: “What? A feminist, a fighter 
for women’s rights and power—a feminist having fantasies of being 
dominated, humiliated, forced into submission? Intolerable.” I can 
hear the male voices even now, finding in our search for 
understanding merely a confirmation of their worst stereotype: “I 
knew all these feminists needed was a good rape. Women need to be 
struck regularly, like gongs. All women love the cave-man ap- 
proach, no matter what they pretend.” This was one predictable if 
sickening reaction to such a line as “Every woman adores a 
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Fascist”—despite the very point that Plath was making. Irony’s ul- 
timate irony may lie in its capicity for making itself invisible. 
One should not care about the reactions of such willfully brutal 
and clodpated persons, of course. Yet the certainty that they wait 
like spectators in the arena drooling over their ices and settling 
down on their cushions is-unsettling for those who, no matter how 
well trained for the encounter, emerge to confront and wrestle with 
newly uncaged beasts. Most absurd of all is the notion that one is 
engaged in such an encounter for—oh hilarious thought—their 
entertainment. But too much consideration already has been given 
to such an audience. It is time they were forgotten. The spark glow- 
ing like an impatient insight in the eye of the wild adversary throws 
everything else into shadow. It is here that one must begin. 


I: Tue BACKGROUND 


I began work on this subject—sado-masochistic fantasies—be- 
fore I knew such a name for it. I was less than ten years old, but in- 
telligent, curious, and self-respectful enough to be irritated by feel- 
ing a vague sexual stimulation at the thought of someone dominat- 
ing me I do know that by the time I was thirteen or so, I was con- 
sciously trying to combat such thoughts—not because I thought 
them “perverted” (yet) but because it perplexed me that what 
worked in fantasy was so different from reality. I knew already that 
when, in real life, anyone had power over me (as all adults do over 
all children) I liked it not at all; I also knew that if anyone laid a 
punishing hand on me (exceedingly rare in my family) I hated their 
guts and found it utterly unexciting. So what in hell was this fantasy 
stuff I was getting off on? I had an active masturbation life as a child 
and a fittingly wide repertoire of fantasies to go along with it—but 
the set and costume changes all revolved around the same plot. By 
early adolescence, then, I set myself the task of trying to understand 
this. Naturally, 1 had no way of knowing that I was not alone in 
both my tendency and my search for an understanding of it. It 
would be many years before I would have an inkling that this expe- 
rience was shared at all—let alone so widely, and even among my 
feminist peers. 

I can’t recall the exact chronology of my theories, but I do know 
that during my teenage years I read widely on the subject and at one 
point or another came up with various explanations, some of my 
own making, others personal versions patched together from osten- 
sibly expert theories—each time hoping that this one would be the 
magic key which would liberate me from these damned fantasies. 

One theory explained it all as Longing for the Absent Father-Fig- 
ure; that is, I yearned’for his nonexistent attention and care. Since 
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fatherly attention and care most often expressed itself as authority 
and discipline (classic patriarchal role), it must follow that I longed 
psychosexually for such discipline—i.e., for the father, 

Another theory was that the entire theme was simply one of 
Flesh-Loathing—fantasy punishment linked of necessity to flesh-en- 
joyment. Another was Self-Loathing; I must hate myself to wish 
such release via humiliation.' 

There was the Sexual Guilt Theory: “I’m afraid of sex and must be 
relieved of responsibility for sexual enjoyment by the projected 
forceful figure who rapes.” There was of course the Helene Deutsch- 
Marie Robinson theory: “It's in my nature, it’s natural to all women 
to be sexual and emotional masochists—we love pain.” 

There was the Physical Reality Theory, based largely on my 
reading of Karen Horney’s work. Horney, grappling with the sub- 
ject as an early feminist psychiatrist, rejected the Freudian notion 
that female sexuality perforce was masochistic, although she did 
note that women were socially pressured to act passively, and she 
suggested that various objective realities might bolster this condi-. 
tioning—factors such as women’s being generally of less weight, 
height, and physical strength than most men, and of women’s vul- 
nerability to greater bodily changes (sometimes painful ones): 
menarche, defloration, childbirth, and menopause. Horney 
posited, too, that masochistic fantasies in women could be tied in 
with feelings of repressed rage and guilt about the mother—a 
reverse projection in which a daughter fantasizes violence done to 
herself rather than to that archetypal female figure with which she 
so identifies and about which she is so passionately ambivalent. 
This theory, touching as it does on the emotional and sexual 
cathexis between mother and daughter, has held my interest for a 
long time, and its influence can be spotted in quite a few of my 
poems, including “Matrilineal Descent” in Monster? and “The Net- 
work of the Imaginary Mother” in Lady of the Beasts. 

There was even the Self-Indulgent Theory, also know as the Will- 
Power Approach: “This whole thing is ridiculous and overanalyzed; 
if I wish these fantasies to cease then I simply must stop having them 
and dissecting them.” 

Each of the above hypotheses was far more intricate than I have 
space or concern for here. But the difficulty was that none seemed 
satisfactory, none rang true, and none, in terms of exorcising the 
fantasies or making me feel comfortable with them—worked. ` 

In my late adolescence and early twenties I got even more sophis- 
ticated about the fantasies. For one thing I began to write about 
them. “The Improvisers,” a long poem written in 1962,4 was the 
first time I had dared, in print, to deal with the subject so graphical- 
ly. During this period I encountered the work of Frantz Fanon, the 
black Algerian psychiatrist and revolutionary who was among the 
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first to place certain aspects of the psyche in a political context. His 
studies of psychoses in colonized peoples, his theory of an evoked 
and required identification with the colonizer, his charting of this 
process—all this work seemed to open up a whole new approach to 
analyzing my fantasies. It was necessary to “translate,” of course. 
Fanon’s unflinching consciousness positively cringed when it came 
to the subject of women. But women develop the skill of such trans- 
lation (for Algerian, read female—because the author assuredly will 
not extend his insights in your direction) and I was already fairly ac- 
complished at reading my invisible self into the “mankinds” of 
everyone from Confucius to Sartre. From this translation emerged a 
number of absorbing questions. Were masochistic fantasies in wom- 
en, then, a sexual “psychosis” evoked and required by the patriarch- 
al system? Was this a response—in a deliberate code of 
“madness”—to oppression? Was it then capable of transformation 
through varying the characters, i.e., the symbols of political power 
and powerlessness? 
_ [began to recast my fantasies, to play at an intentional reorgani- 
zation of them. At first I did the obvious: I tried to reverse the roles 
of dominant and submissive—I would be the master and the faceless 
male figure the slave (or: teacher/student, parent/child, sultan/fa- 
vorite, rapist/victim, etc.).5 No flicker of interest there, despite re- 
peated attempts to will such a response. I felt stymied. Then I 
thought of lifting the scene whole-cloth into the area of homosexu- 
ality, which hitherto had played only a small part in my fantasy life; 
it was a piquant condiment for now and then, but not a staple, like 
bread. Aha. Here, with an all-woman cast, the reversal (myself as 
dominant character) worked! Startling. So it was considered by my 
subconscious permissible to dominate another woman but not a 
man! Did this mean that an all-female context provided me with an 
organic freedom of possibility, a lessening of general inhibition? 
That would be a positive gain. Or did it mean that basically I had 
contempt for my own people, that I saw women in effect as sub- 
missive inferiors, and could project myself as such onto another 
woman but never onto a man? A debasing insight, that. 

I tried playing the submissive role in the all-woman fantasy. 
Sometimes it “took,” more often not. Hmmm. I tried absenting my- 
self entirely, reforging the scenario into one with myself as voyeur. 
In this approach the following were most effective, in declining 
order: Male-dominant/female-submissive; All-male cast, both 
roles; All-female cast, both roles; Female-dominant/male submis- 
sive. Omigod, I thought. A certain pattern is beginning to emerge. 

At this point I remember I was so disheartened at what I thought 
was the inevitable core motivation (a deep-lodged feeling of justi- 
fied inferiority to men) that I retreated into the Will-Power Ap- 
proach and refused to let myself fantasize any more. This precipi- 
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tously reduced my capacity for orgasm, which was, I decided, even 
more depressing, and as I feared myself approaching a near-frigid 
state, I “capitulated,” feeling like an alcoholic gone back on the bot- 
tle. 

It wasn’t until a few years ago, in my early thirties, that I attempt- 
ed yet another analysis in this (pathetic? amusing? brave?) life ex- 
periment. Exorcism be damned. If the fantasy-theme'seemed enjoy- 
able to me, I was not about to punish myself with guilt for that plea- 
sure. But I did still want to feel comfortable with it, and most of all 
to understand it. 

The gradually rediscovered areas of women’s history, the increas- 
ingly reexamined (and newly validated) theories on matriarchal ori- 
gin, and the reconsideration of the power (and reality) of myth 
began to come together for me, to pattern themselves into a possible 
explanation of what these fantasies meant, in their political meta- 
phor, for myself and other women. This explanation is offered here 
because for me it works, makes sense, feels right as no other theory 
has, and because it consequently has helped me to understand 
something (which may be the only real freedom available to sen- 
tient life after all). I hope it may be of some use to other women 
who, like me, have agonized over their own desire—never even 
knowing what that desire meant, or how it was deserving of their 
pride, 


Il: Toe Terms 


To construct a political analysis of the occurrence, let alone the 
frequency, of sado-masochistic fantasies among women we must 
venture to use the tools offered us by mytho-history. By mytho- 
history I mean that area of serious scholarship explored, for exam- 
ple, by Robert Graves in The Greek Myths and The White Goddess, 
and by Joseph Campbell in The Masks of God, as well as by Mur- 
ray, Frazer, Jung, Lévi-Strauss, Bachofen, Briffault, Harrison, and 
other key anthropologists, mythographers, and historians. This 
necessitates leaving behind us a rigid adherence to what is claimed 
as historical fact; it requires an admission that what is fact one day 
may be discovered the next to have been bias, and what had been 
considered myth may actually have been fact (depending on who 
writes the books and runs the academies; male-dominated scholar- 
ship, we now realize, just as white-dominated scholarship, has not 
been as value-free as -one would have wished). A mytho-historical 
approach requires of us at one and the same time a suspension of 
disbelief and a dedication to truth—or else it would descend into 
sloppy thinking and sentimentality. It frees us to discover what we 
may discover, without preconceived assumptions or denials or even 
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ideals—but then we must admit what we discover. (This is one 
definition of a real “scientific method.) Last, a mytho-historical ap- 
proach necessitates a sensitivity to metaphor. By that I mean a will- 
ingness to decipher the code of myth—which may, for example, 
have cast the thawing of the Ice Age into the biblical story of the 
Flood, which may have translated the building of the pyramids into 
the Tower of Babel, and which certainly. anthropomorphized (and 
a to this day) mystical ideas, emotions, and concepts into 
gods.” 

It has been said, and I think correctly, that myth is the very 
“stuff” of poetry. It may alsé be the very stuff of pre-history, of that 
time for which we have no written record except a few cave paint- 
ings of abiding splendor, certain circular configurations of stones, 
some burial ornaments resonant with possibilities of interpretation, 
and that other record—shared, verbally bequeathed and embroi- 
dered and elaborated on, created and preserved by what Jung called 
the “collective unconscious”—that encoded record of events and 
their effects on humankind and the planet itself: myth. What was 
yesterday's magic is today’s science. It seems as likely that what was 
seen through.a glass darkly yesterday as myth forms the basis for 
what tomorrow will be understood as history. 

Sorhe caveats are necessary before we approach the parable of 
sado-masochism in women. The first is that I am examining fan- 
tasies on the theme. This is where my own experience has lain, and 
it is this subject which I have discussed at length with other women. 
I know-next to nothing about “real-life” acts of sado-masochistic 
sexuality. I have never sought such situations or participated in 
them, and what knowledge I have of them is vague and second- 
hand. It may be that an extension of the theory advanced here 
(about the fantasies themselves) would be. applicable to the real 
acts. I honestly don’t know, nor have I given that possibility much 
attention. Actually, it seems irrelevant to me, since I know that I 
myself (and most of the women with whom I share the penchant for 
such fantasies) would never seek their reality. In fact, if forced to en- 
counter that reality, we would be turned off sexually by it. Our dis- 
gust would be genuine, and we would all probably fight like hell to 
free ourselves from real pain and real degradation. Ah, but the fan- 
tasy which one controls oneself, in the safety and privacy of one’s 
own brain and body! That is another matter, and that is my concern 
here. Should others wish to attempt relating my theory to sado- 
masochistic practice itself, they are welcome. The results might be 
‘interesting. For me however, and for this essay, the world of such 
actual practice and that of the fantasy arë totally separate. 

It should further be stated that I am not exploring what I might 
call emotional sado-masochistic tendencies. I mean by this the dis- 
position of some women to become involved in relationships which 
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are masochistic in a broad sense of the word—where the partner 
may never seem to dominate her and may never touch her except 
lovingly, but is nevertheless emotionally sadistic. As one woman 
put it, “Masochistic fantasies don’t turn me on erotically, but I cer- 
tainly have got myself into masochistic relationships!” Such rela- 
tionships, while peripherally related to the theory offered here, are 
still as tangential to our present concerns as are physical sado-mas- 
ochistic sexual practices. The emotional quotient is definitely pre- 
sent in our construct—but as an erotic ingredient, not as a separated 
psychic expression, 

It is also necessary to explain why the parable is couched solely in 
heterosexual terms. I believe that, moving from the obvious to the 
less obvious, (1) sexism is at heart an issue between women and 
men, (2) heterosexuality is numerically the largest and culturally the 
most influential form of sexual expression in patriarchal culture, (3) 
this last requires of “sexual minorities” (by enforced laws or by 
equally enforced social pressure) an imitation of the modes of the 
reigning sexuality (ig., “husband-wife” sex roles among some 
homosexual couples) Gi other words, through no fault of its own, 
the homosexual subculture often finds itself mirroring the dominant 
culture (patriarchally heterosexual), with the very standards which 
oppressed that homosexual subculture in the first place now being 
adopted by it.® 

Thus, the occurrence of sado-masochistic fantasies and/or behav- 
ior among lesbians, and the far more prevalent occurrence of both 
fantasies and practice among faggots,’ are, to me, a function of the 
enforced identification of the homosexual with heterosexual roles in 
a patriarchal culture.®jlt is therefore those roles which we must ex- 
amine. It is to the nexus we must return, to the battle between the 
sexes, For no woman today can.escape living in a patriarchal world, 
whatever her sexuality, just as no man can escape the responsibility 
of his power and privilege, whatever his sexuality. Sexism is, after 
all, the attitude which describes the fact of male supremacy, and un- 
til we engage the subject at that level and therefore between the 
female and the male, we are avoiding the real issue.” 

Last, I should explain why I am here examining the politics of 
sado-masochistic fantasies only when the woman experiences them. 
Surely men have fantasies, too—what of them? Do they fit in with 
the analysis offered here, or would a pat reversal of this analysis 
suffice for them? Hardly. My replies to these questions would have 
to include the following: I am concerned primarily with women (if 
we are not for ourselves, who is for us?) and consequently have 
focused my study on women.’ This was made at once more organic 
and more imperative by my own experiential—and female—reality. 
But there is another, and more objective, reason for the female 
emphasis. 
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Sado-masochistic fantasies are themselves symbols for realities of 
dominance and submission, which are in themselves metaphors for 
power and powerlessness. In patriarchy men have power. In 
patriarchy women are powerless. These are facts. It is also a fact, 
though perhaps a less evident one, that he who has power can do 
what he likes, including playing at powerlessness in a manner never 
available to the powerless. For him it can be an experiment, a game, 
a fad, a fake (or even genuine) attempt to divest himself of his 
power, or a mere kicky new experience. It can be whatever he likes 
or imagines it to be, because it is his choice, by nature temporary 
and dismissible the instant it no longer amuses him. That men 
should sometimes fantasize themselves as masochists therefore 
strikes me as ironic but not surprising (perhaps it is merely a novel 
break from the real-life sadism patriarchy both requires and permits 
of them). 

Some politically co-optive men even have claimed their masoch- 
istic identification is “woman-identification” and that it is meant as 
evidence of sympathy with feminism—which shows how abysmal 
is their understanding of women and feminism, But that any men 
should wish to experience what they think women experience —this 
is old news, as old as Pentheus’ curiosity (and is rooted, I think, in 
envy). Men who see themselves as relatedly masochistic, “femme,” 
feminine, etc., obviously are insulting the female {in person and in 
principle). If they grovel to a male master they are mimicking (for 
fun) an experience all women in patriarchy are in some way or other 
forced to endure in reality. If they cower before a female 
“dominatrix,” they are superficially reversing, and thereafter 
trivializing, real women’s real oppression. The one act literally 
makes fun of the pain of our reality by ignoring our powerlessness; 
the other act mocks the reality of our pain by denying our 
powerlessness. Both are vicious, expectable, and for the purposes of 
our investigation, irrelevant. 

But the context does bear repeating: In patriarchy men have 
power. In patriarchy women are powerless. It is from this view- 
point, this fact, that we can start to imagine how we got here, to 
understand why, and thereafter to invent the way out for all of us. 
For we are our species; its story is our story, your individual life- 
story, and mine. 


Il: Tue PARABLE 


Ontogeny Recapitulates Philogeny 
Progeny Recapitulates History 


Once the freedom and power of Woman knew no shame. All acts 
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of sexuality were inseparable from those of sensuality, and all these 
were within her definition and command. 

This I remember. My cells remember this. 

Man, driven by a sexuality seemingly more exterior to himself, m 
thought he could not understand Woman's integrity of sex, emo- 
tion, control, power, freedom, sensuality, shamelessness; he 
thought that perhaps he could not understand Woman's sexuality at 
all. He became afraid and impatient to learn. 

What if she is wrong about me? What if I am not as she is? 

For millennia (one entire lifetime}, Woman has been saying, 
“Understand me. Learn me. Know me.” This last she means in all 
senses, including that profound pun in the biblical use of “know.” 
She has sought her consort, her challenge. This is the original quest 
of Atalanta, of Hippolyta, of Clorinda—for the Man who is capable 
of acute sensitivity to her desire and vast tenderness for her need, 
but also capable of strength equal to her own. 

The possibility of their naked minds and bodies engaging one 
another—a joyous competition which must include any assumption 
of defeat as (1) temporary and (2) utterly lacking in humiliation; of 
any triumph as, obversely, impermanent and meaningless. The tak- 
ing and giving of turns. 

Man has tried to impersonate such a consort, challenge, equal. 
He has feared his inability to succeed. He has feared as well the 
possibility of his succeeding, because this contains a potential 
power equal to that of Woman. He fears having such power. He 
fears not having such power. 

Yet this is the balance she has been searching for. It is the balance 
he seems unable, deeply, to conceive. It is too terrifying. But the ap- 
pearance of it, this he can manage. Will this suffice her? He attempts 
to fabricate it. 

Thus is born: the rakish smile, the arched eyebrow and narrow- 
eyed intense stare, the attitude which bluffs, “I know what you real- 
ly think/feel/desire, my dear” (or, depending -on the class and 
delivery, “I know what you are/want, baby”). This is soon followed 
by—and notice the shift—“I know you better than you know 
yourself.” 

Woman, after centuries (years of one human life) of trying to 
reveal to Man or obtain from him the authentic response, begins to 
settle for even the pretense, finding it, in lack of what she truly 
wishes, somewhat stimulating—though merely as a synthetic ap- 
proximation. She resigns herself almost humorously, to indulge 
him, to grant him arespite from effort. But she never mistakes it for 
the real thing and is therefore not (yet) degraded by it. Furthermore, 
she assumes it to be a temporary solution. Consequently, even at 
this stage, the tragedy could be averted, innocence retained, and the 
game gracefully played out. 
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But Man does forget (or deliberately blurs or ignores) that the 
pretense is not the reality, that it is merely a game. Because he 
forgets this, he therefore does see it as degrading to Woman. This 
was what she meant by the complement, the equal partner? How 
shallow of her! Such judgment after such mis-memory begins to be 
in Man’s self-interest. He sees this both in confusion and in clarity. 
In confusion, he thinks it the best way to win her interest (“being 
sexy”). In clarity, he understands that this is a way to relate to her 
without ceding—in fact while gaining—a new-found power, one 
she did not intend him to have. That is, he can still claim to be try- 
ing to satisfy her requirement (the pretense) but can afford to be 
lazy about the intricate difficulty of her real demand. 

Woman notices this change and chafes against it, beginning to 
learn fear in this either-way-you-lose dynamic: she can give up all 
hope of Man’s really “knowing” her, hope of finding her consort, of 
being able to rest her burdens without it being seen as weakness, of 
encountering her complementary equal; but this ceding of hope 
would clearly be a real defeat. Or she can acquiesce to his pretense 
as the real and concede that as the best excitement available. This is 
surely another defeat. She begins to feel something alien to her. She 
begins to féel degraded. 

This was not necessary... 

Man has three choices in reaction to this, each of which mirrors 
three phases in history, as well as what we might characterize as 
three types of men: 

1. He notices the shift in Woman (as she begins to learn how to 
feel degraded) and finds that he gets heightened pleasure from her 
realization of her degradation. We can represent this choice.as early, 
vengeful patriarchal revolution in an historical sense, and we can 
recognize it as the quintessential sadist in an individual sense. 

2. He doesn’t even notice the shift, so immersed is he by now in 
his own version of reality. We can characterize this phase as middle 
patriarchy consolidating itself and reigning in confidence. In the in- 
dividual it appears as the “normal” masculinist male whose dullard 
mentality has cleverly developed the nonresponse (silence and 
passive-aggression) into a loudly articulated technique. 

3. He secretly begins to despair that Woman, after eons (decades 
of her life, decades) of striving to teach him the real thing, is now 
giving up and settling him, dooming him, into his own pretense, 
with no hope from her of transending it. He misses the excitement of 
the battle, but misses even more the loss of hope. This tendency 
might characterize the man in struggle, although it may be op- 
timistic to expand that into a symbol of late, dissovling (7) patri- 
archy. It would be more reasonable, perhaps, to say that the ap- 
proximations of the present period (effeminism and other sincerely 
supportive male replies to feminism, few as they are) presage sucha 
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reality—an actual surfacing of already subconscious tendencies in 
men, 

But now Woman is degraded—in her view of herself, and in her 
view of his view of her. 

How can he think I would settle for this? 

To survive this realization, she must convince herself first of its ir- 
relevance and then even of its inevitability, and construct an effec- 
tive pleasure out of that very situation. This is the only way she can 
retain any pride. She even feels an echo of some ancient, almost for- 
gotten, freedom, power, and creativity in the way she has instinc- 
tively known how to divert her pain into pleasure. l 

I remember this. My cells remember this... 

All along, Man has not known her, not understood any of her 
real unshameful free unsullied desires. Now that he has corrupted 
his own attempts to fulfill them, he must castigate her for accepting 
such a cheapened solution as that which he offers. This he begins to 
enjoy, but even more important, to mean. He has forgotten that 
there ever was a game. 

He glimpses that only she holds the key which can unlock them 
both from these postures. Yet-all of his energies are bent on convinc- 
ing her that, while she indeed holds the key, she has no power to 
use it. 

Because she may be wrong. Because I may not be as she is. 
Because I may not be capable... 

This construct, of remembering and refeeling her own power but 
being unable to act on it, drives Woman literally mad with longing. 
The one connective route along which she actually can exercise her 
power now is to demand degradation from Man. She is certain that 
this at least will be a “successful” exercise of that power. 

Thus her ultimate shame contains within it some pure act risked 
in disguise of her ultimate power. She celebrates this gift with 
orgasm. 

Simultaneously, his ultimate triumph contains within it some 
dread act attempted in disguise of his ultimate defeat. He mourns 
this loss with orgasm. i 

He has not yet learned an old lesson she has tried to teach him for 
ages. 

She has learned a new lesson, and will find in it an ingenious 
strengthening, enabling herself to continue trying to teach him the 
ancient game she has never really forgotten. 

In her refusal to release him into his own destruction she exercises 
over him that power of which he has been afraid from the begin- 
ning. His sole power exists in not seeing this. l 

This I remember. 

What if she is wrong? 

Years: Decades. Eons. History. 


Bm a an 
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NOTES 


1. A variation on this is the hypothesis of Signe Hammer as put 
forth in “The Rape Fantasies of Women: Up from Disrepute” 
(Village Voice, April 5, 1976). Ms. Hammer, in an intelligent but too 
brief essay, posits that “Our basic rape fantasy reflects our anxiety 
about'asserting ourselves in all areas—in work, sex, and relation- 
ships” (italics mine). This is- a refreshing advance beyond the 
Freudian-influenced strictly sexual interpretation. It also provokes 
the startling thought that assertive women in general and feminists 
in particular might be especially prey to such culturally implanted 
self-punishing devices. Molly Haskell, in an essay in Ms. 
(November 1976) analyzes rape fantasies as they have been ex- 
ploited and distorted by the film industry, and reaches an interesting 
set of conclusions directly related to Signe Hammer's theory. 


2. Monster (New York: Random House and Vintage Books, 1972), 
p. 33. 


3. Lady of the Beasts (Random House, New York, 1976), p. 61. First 
published in American Poetry Review, Vol. 5, No. 4, 1976. 


4. Monster, p. 3. First published by The Sewanee Review in 1965. 


5. It is more direct to simplify all the plots into.a verbal shorthand 
for which we may use the words “dominance” and “submission.” If 
this disappoints some readers I am sorry, but they must look else- 
where for pleasure. The silly—or gory—details are of little conse- 
quence here, because even if there is a differing of intensity in the 
various fantasies (I learned that mine were quite tame compared to 
the branding irons of other imaginations) the quality, the message,. 
the politics are identical. It is generally more useful to focus on the 
connectives among oppressed peoples, and leave emphasizing the 
differences to the oppressor. He does it so well, anyway. - 


6. See Robin Morgan, “On Women As a Colonized People,” in Go- 
ing Too Far: The Personal Chronicle of a Feminist (New York: Ran- 
dom House and Vintage Books, 1977), pp. 160-62. 


7. Ido not use this term pejoratively, but rather in accordance with 
the express wish of most radical anti-sexist homosexual males. By 
calling themselves “faggots,” they affirm those homosexual males 
persecuted in the Middle Ages: “When a woman was to be burned 
as a witch, men accused of homosexuality were bound and. mixed 
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with the bundles of kindling (faggots) at the feet of the witch, and 
set on fire ‘to kindle a flame foul enough for a witch to burn in.’ So 
the enemy has always seen that strong women and gentle men are a 
real threat to masculine domination.” This quote is from Double-F, 
A Magazine of Effeminism. See the issue of Winter/Spring 1973, 
published by Templar Press, PO Box 98, FDR Station, New York, 
NY 10022. 


8. Ironically, during 1976, and with the sudden intensity of a fad, 
sadomasochistic practice erupted as a political issue in lesbian- 
feminist circles. Articles in the so-called mixed gay media, as well as 
in women’s newspapers such as Big Mama Rag, Hera, and Off Our 
Backs extolled or condemned these practices, yet repeatedly failed 
to probe for an analysis, taking sides, instead, on whether such acts 
were (1) politically correct, (2) inherently classist or racist, and (3) 
permissible for lesbians but not for anybody else. No one seemed 
particularly concerned with the implications of radical-chic in this 
new issue, or with its echoes of the current Decadent Camp fashion, 
the Punk Image, the Mick Jagger message, and other such related 
themes already mentioned in “Theory and Practice: Pornography 
and Rape” [in Going Too Far, pp. 163-69]. Further, no one seemed to 
question whether this controversy was linked to a recent reidentifi- 
cation with male homosexuals (among whom such practice was 
more openly affirmed by a larger number for a longer time)—a pos- 
sible by-product of the new “bonding” within the “gay community, 
a way of gaining male approval from many homosexual “brothers.” 
In other words, no one appeared to wonder whether this S-M prolif- 
eration was a lesbian copy of a faggot imitation of patriarchal 
backlash against feminism. 


9. When I speak of “patriarchal heterosexuality” I mean just that— 
the current institution of heterosexuality as defined in our andro- 
centric culture, I see no reason to assume that heterosexuality under 
other conditions, in which women had free choice and self-deter- 
mining power, would be oppressive. On the contrary, I believe it 
could become Edenically joyous again. 


10. I refer the reader to Gertrud Lenzer’s essay “On Masochism” 
and to Julia Sherman's “Commentary” in reply, in Signs: Journal of 
Women in Culture and Society, Vol. 1 [No. 2, pp. 277-324 and 4, 
pp. 1007-9 respectively.) Lenzer has written an interesting paper 
connecting male masochism with the German sensibility between 
the wars; Sherman, in her reply, questions Lenzer’s emphasis (tike 
so much of the psychiatric literature} on masochism in men when 
the culture generally considers masochism female. Sherman points 
out that Kinsey's statistics show males to be more masochistic than 
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females, yet notes that the term itself has come to be generalized and 
more “naturally” applied to women for, we might well gather, 
reasons more political than scientific. 


11. This concept was perfected in its expression by D.H. 
Lawrence's “character” John Thomas in Lady Chatterly’s Lover— 
the penis as a separate self with “a will and a mind of its own.” 


s 


SADOMASOCHISM: EROTICIZED 
VIOLENCE, EROTICIZED POWERLESSNESS 


John Stoltenberg 


I do not know of a movement for liberation that has betrayed its 
revolutionary potential so soon after its inception as has the male- 
dominated movement for the liberation of “gay people.” Instead of 
acting upon the recognition—available in feminist writings for 
some time—that the stigma of being queer originates in the male 
supremacy of culture, which stigmatizes all females and all that is 
“feminine,” most gay males have chosen a completely reactionary 
strategy: seeking enfranchisement in the culture as “really virile 
men,” without substantially changing or challenging their own mi- 
sogyny and male-supremacist convictions. 

Gay men do not simply like other men; they have demonstrated 


` through their antifeminism that they are like other men. Licensed by 


their movement, which has brought homoerotic sadomasochism 
out of the closet (but which has not changed much else), the gay 
male subculture now abounds with neo-Nazi uniforms, torture 
toys, orgy bars, piss-and-shit shows, fist-fucking shows, films and 
periodicals portraying torture and mutilation—all of which is tanta- 
mount to spitting in the faces of women who are struggling to be 
free. 

There are other ways in which gay men have become a full- 
fledged component of the backlash against feminism: the struggle of 
lesbian mothers for custody of their children, for instance, has been 
co-opted by many gay men as a question of “gay parenting” —a self- 


Reprinted, with changes, from Gay Community News, February 


23, 1980, by permission of the author. Originally published under 
the title “What Is the Meaning of S&M?” Copyright © 1980 by John 
Stoltenberg. An earlier version of this essay appeared as part of 
“Forum on-Sadomasochism,” Lavender Culture, Karla Jay and 
Allen Young, eds. (New York: Jove/HBJ, 1978), pp. 85-117. 
Copyright © 1979 by John Stoltenberg. 
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serving obscurantism—because gay men, like other men, defend 
patriarchal ownership of children and because, for gay men as for 
other men, the issue of child custody has become an emotional 
focus of their own seething misogyny against their former wives. 
Another instance: notwithstanding all the evidence that queers are 
despised in every country where there has been a socialist revolu- 
tion, many gay men have become socialists, because gay men, like 
other men, cannot tolerate the radical feminist analysis that iden- 
tifies male supremacy as the source of all oppression and because, 
for gay men as for other men, the ideals of socialism promise equal 
rank among male supremacists. Another instance: the struggle of 
women to combat pornography—which degrades and intimidates 
all women—is treated by many gay men with disinterest or ridicule, 
| because gay men, like other men, enjoy pornography, and they 
mean to defend it as a privilege of their gender class. And most 
recently, many gay men have organized to defend their objectifying 
hunt for the flesh of boys—as if that appetite were the cutting edge 
of political radicalism. These are but four examples; there are many, 
many more. 

Culturally, the emergence of male homosexual sadomasochism 
from underground has coincided-with a burgeoning of overt sadism 
against women in all the communications media. This coincidence 
has not been by chance. “Creative” male homosexuals have long 

i been influential in theater, fashion, graphic design, photography, 
| i music, advertising, and so forth. Their impact on popular culture as 
“style'setters” has been far out of proportion to their number in the 
population. It is no accident that the current obsession with sado- 
masochism in thé gay male subculture is now sweeping the country 
via film, print, advertising display, rock and disco, and live perfor- 
mances. While gay activists were campaigning against stereotypical 
images of “gay people” in the media, male homosexuals who have 
direct access to media have been promoting with a vengeance all the 
stereotypes of female masochism. We are witnessing the con- 
a vergence of what was once deemed a “gay sensibility” with what 
iwas once deemed a “heterosexual sensibility.” That convergence is 


‘thriving on female degradation. 

In order to understand the appeal of homoerotic sadomasochism, 
it is first necessary to understand how sadism and masochism are 
rooted in the social structure of male-over-female sexual domina- 
tion. Between a man and a woman, ‘the conjunction of male sexual 
sadism and female masochism fully expresses the cultural defini- 
tions of what “real” men and women are, how they are “opposite 
sexes,” and why they “complement” each other. For the male, eroti- 
cized violence against women results in the reification of his male 
sexual identity; his sexual sadism is the erotic correlative of his 
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- conspicuously a male sensibility, and it now reveals itself fully as ' 
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power in the culture over half the human race. Male sexual identity 
is a meaningless construct apart from institutionalized and per- 
sonalized sexual violence against women: the genital male reifies 
male sexual identity when he violates someone else's bodily integri- 
ty, when he aggresses against nonphallic flesh and treats it with con- 
tempt. For the person defined as inferior, her sexual masochism ful- 
ly complements the genital male's erotic drive to actualize mascu- 
linity. Constrained by culture to nonentity, she accepts obliteration 
of her self for his sake, which is, as Andrea Dworkin has written in 
Our Blood, the norm of actualized femininity: : 


Sexual masochism actualizes female negativity, just as sexual 
sadism actualizes male positivity. A woman’s erotic femininity 
is measured by the degree to which she needs to be hurt, needs 
to be possessed, needs to be abused, needs to submit, needs to 
be beaten, needs to be humiliated, needs to be degraded.' 


Sadism can be defined, in part, as the inability to experience an 
encounter with someone else as erotic except through causing that 
person suffering, immobility, physical pain, and/or humiliation. 


Sadism also denotes those behaviors—on a continuum from teasing 


and tickling at one end through beating and binding to torture and 
murder at the other—that are used to exact and effect whatever 
anguish, inertness, or abasement the sadist requires. Essentially, 
sadism in both its cultural and individual manifestations is charac- 
terized by the eroticization of violence—that is, the causing of pain, 
suffering, or death is experienced by the person who commits those 
acts as genitally stimulating and orgasmically gratifying. 

Masochism is essentially the eroticization of powerlessness—it is 
an erotic drive toward pain, abuse, degradation, and annihilation, 
which are believed to be deserved because of one’s powerless condi- 
tion. For most women in this male-supremacist culture, as Andrea 
Dworkin has written, sexual masochism makes sensate the cultural 
judgments of female inferiority and female malignity. 

True masochism is relatively rare in genital males. Men who pay 
money to women (such as prostitutes and mistresses) in exchange 
for coital access and who want women to insult or spank them first 
are commonly but inaccurately cited as examples of male masoch- 
ism. In fact, the sexual behavior of such men is a variant of normal 
phallocentric domination and economic control. 

In some homosexual males, there does exist an erotic drive 
toward pain and abuse at the hands of other men, but that drive dif- 
fers significantly from female masochism. Women, who are power- 
less in this male-supremacist culture, are often driven to literal de- 
struction (out of romantic “love,” out of economic. necessity), but 
male homosexuals have the option of eroticizing their powerless- 
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ness relative to other men with quite different consequences. A male 
homosexual may regard another man as one who possesses more 
masculinity (which is more power in the culture), and in the course 
of meeting that man’s sexual demands, he may imagine that man’s 
power becoming incorporated into himself. The male homosexual is 
assumed to be masochistic when he chooses to ingest the masculini- 
ty of men who are objectively dangerous, hostile, or violent. But in 
this woman-hating culture, his longing is not analogous to the fe- 
male's drive toward destruction because the male homosexual’s 
drive to incorporate manliness functions as a means of dissociating 
himself from the inferior status of the female—whereas the masoch- 
ism of a woman functions to fix her in that state. 

It is in this context that sadomasochism, or eroticized violence 


>` and eroticized powerlessness, becomes a meaningful transaction 
| between two homosexual males. For the partner who is sadistic, his 


gratification consists in the fact that he fully embodies and expresses 


i7 the cultural norm of male sexuality and identifies himself with male- 


supremacist values and behaviors. The other partner is committed 
to the same sexual identity, but he is emotionally obsessed with his 
belief that he lacks some measure of the sadist’s virility. For this 


; partner, gratification consists in the fact that he ingests the sadist’s 


semen and/or absorbs the sadist’s violence. These mythic residues 
of the sadist’s virile presence stay in his body, and he assimilates 
potency like a battery getting charged. (In such transactions, urine 
or excremént sometimes substitutes for semen.) 

In ‘any erotic encounter between two homosexual males, there 
really are two male sexual identities at stake. But the sexuality ap- 
propriate to male-sexual-identity reification is derived from a 
heterosexual model based on blotting out “the other.” Lo resolve 
this dilemma, some homosexual males contrive a masquerade of 
ritualized sadomasochism, in which one partner or the other tem- 
porarily mimics powerlessness. True to their privileged status as 
genital males in society, the partnérs are at liberty to trade roles in 
private without jeopardizing their status in the culture in any way. 
‘Between two homosexual males, then, there exists the possibility 
that “consent” in sadomasochism may be meaningful: its meaning is 
in their prior agreement as phallic peers to reify each other's 
manhood.jA crucial emotional adjunct of that agreement is their 
mutual dérision of genital females, whose actual powerlessness they 
are at liberty to mock. 

In order to appreciate the meaning of “consent” in gay male sado- 
masochism, it is important to understand that the very notion of 
meaningful and knowledgeable consent is based on the cultural 


. model of agreement in sentiment among and between men(‘Con- 


sent” presumes that both parties to an agreement are equally free to 
make the agreement, have the same actual freedom to agree or dis- 
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agree, and have the same actual latitudes of actions, opinions, or 
sentiments from which to choose. “Consent,” therefore, is a concept 
that only has meaning between two persons who are equally enfran- 
chised by culture to act willfully and without constraint—péople, 
that is, who are genital males. 

Between a man and a woman, the structure of sadomasochistic 
erotic encounters is predicated on the constraint of the woman’s will 
as well as her body. The woman's compliance or acquiescence,i 
sadomasochism is therefore entirely delusional and utterly mean- 
ingless. In no sense does she share in the man’s privileged capacity 
to act. Moreover, there is no reason to presume that a masochistic 
woman is exercising more freedom of choice or acting more autono- 
mously if her constrained will and body are subjected to the sadism 
of another woman. 

The cultural ideal of “real femininity” is pervasive and coercive. 

Gemale masochism is not necessarily unlearned in women who 
‘oose erotic encounters with other women. The lesbian masochist 
conforms to the standard erotic definition of women in a male- 
- supremacist society. The lesbian sadist pretends in private to have 
more power than she has in the culture. In her private sexual sa- 
! dism, she may also act as an agent or conduit of the culture's con- 
-tempt for women in general. 

A male homosexual may feign powerlessness relative to another, 
perhaps more violent, homosexual man; a lesbian may feign power 
relative to another, more masochistic woman. Neither masquerade 
alters the objective reality that in society at large, men hold power 
over and against women through force, and both masquerades are 
erotic manifestations of that reality. 

When Kate Millett introduced the concept of “sexual politics” in 
1970, she used the term “politics” to mean “power-structured rela- 
tionships, arrangements whereby one group of people is controlled 
by another.”? In Millett’s revolutionary analysis, sadism and mas- 
ochism are revealed not only as “political” but as the very founda- 
tions of all tyranny and oppression: 


[A] disinterested examination of our system of sexual relation- 
ship must point out that the situation between the sexes now, 
and throughout history, is...a relationship of dominance and 
subordinance. What goes largely unexamined, often even 
unacknowledged (yet is institutionalized nonetheless) in our 
social order, is the birthright priority whereby males rule 
females. Through this system a most ingenious form of “in- 
terior colonization” has been achieved. It is one which tends 
moreover to be sturdier than any form of segregation, and 
more rigorous than class stratification, more uniform, certain- 
ly more enduring. However muted its present appearance may 
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be, sexual domination obtains nevertheless as perhaps the 
most pervasive ideology of our culture and provides its most 
fundamental concept of power.* 


Since the publication of Millett’s Sexual Politics, many radical 
feminists have observed that there is a direct and causal connection 
between male sadism in intimacy and male sadism as public policy: 
rape, genocide, war, economic imperialism, and other assaults 
against human life, which men have committed throughout history. 
It is a connection that many people reject, preferring to explain 
these terrors in ways that do not detract from male sexual iden- 
tity—as it is and as it has been (and as they would like it to continue 
to be). Nevertheless, sexual sadism in intimacy has a political sig- 
nificance: it fuels and keeps intact the cultural power structure of 
male sexual domination. 

There is nothing intrinsic to genital male anatomy that causes or 
produces sadistic behavior; rather, sexual sadism is an acquired 
compulsion that is necessary to make manifest the meaning of the 
phallus in culture. Nor is there anything intrinsic to genital female 
anatomy that causes or produces masochistic behavior; rather, 
sexual masochism is a survival response that is necessary to pro- 
pitiate the sexual sadism of men) Homoeroticism is not intrinsically 
sadomasochistic either, but in a culture that grotesquely pro- 
mulgates the fiction of gender polarity, most interpersonal relation- 
ships that are based on the partners’ urgency to maintain that fic- 
tion—whether homosexual or. heterosexual—tend as a result 
toward sadomasochistic expression. What “feels natural” about 
sadism to males or what “feels natural” about masochism to females 
is that these behaviors are sensorily consonant with the cultural 


He specifications of phallic identity and nonphallic nonidentity, 


respectively. 

It would be difficult to imagine an erotic impulse more inimical to 
justice, personal dignity, or reciprocal caring than sadism. In order 
to believe that relationships between sadists and masochists are 
“liberated,” one would have to believe that contempt is caring, that 
humiliation is respect, that brutality is affection, and that bondage 
is freedom. The fact that many women do so believe is a measure of 
the extent to which men have destroyed women’s consciousness. 

Homosexual men make a significant contribution to that destruc- 
tion by their privileged engagement in sadomasochistic sex. Their 
aggressive message to women is that sadomasochistic sex is “liberat- 
ing” and that it “transcends gender.” The imagery of gay male sado- 
masochism may even be tolerated or encouraged by heterosexual 
men because it functions to obscure for women the real meaning of 


` sadomasochistic sex. The real meaning of sadomasochistic sex is 


that it works for men because it works against women. Sadomas- 
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ochism is self-actualizing only for men, whether heterosexual or 
homosexual. 

In view of the prevalence of sexual sadism among male homo- 
sexuals and male heterosexuals alike, I do not believe that it is possi- 
ble for anyone seriously committed to feminist principles to main- 
tain an alliance or affiliation with gay men as a group except by. 
compromising those feminist principles or except by compromising 
and deceiving women. I believe that the time has passed when a per- 
sonal or political identification with the aggregate of male homo- 
sexuals had moral or revolutionary integrity (and that time passed 
very quickly, within a few short years of the beginning of the gay 
liberation movement). 

All males who are fully men got that way, gay or straight, by 
committing acts that were decisively inimical to women’s in- 
terests—acts of betrayal, crimes, assaults, simple indignities—as a’ 
means of dissociating themselves from the stigmatization of all that 
is female. Males would not otherwise have a male sexual identity, 
because a male sexual identity does not cohere apart from thé his- 
tory of one’s hostility to women. Men committed erotically and po- 
litically to maintaining their male sexual identity are, therefore, ac- 
tual obstacles to the freedom of women—both as a class and as indie 
viduals. / 

There is an alternative. Any genital male who decides not to live 
as such an impediment would not equivocate about that fact. He 
would instead take a stand against male sexual identity itself—in 
every aspect of life where the survival of manhood is predicated on 
nonidentification with that which is female. And in doing so, he 
would work conscientiously toward a world in which eroticized 
violence and powerlessness would both be destroyed, and someday, 
perhaps, eroticized justice could supplant them. 


NOTES 


1. Andrea Dworkin, Our Blood: Prophecies and Discources on 
Sexual Politics (1976; reprint ed., New York: Perigee Books, 1981), 
pp. 104-5. 


2. Kate Millet, Sexual Politics (New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1970), p. 23. 


3. Ibid., pp. 24-25. 


SWASTIKAS: 
THE STREET AND THE UNIVERSITY 


Susan Leigh Star 


For almost two. years now, Ive thought about the subject of sado- 
masochism. Up to now I have had no very satisfactory explanation 
of why I've been so bothered. I am not a person who is quick to 
‘anger, and I am not in general bothered by human variety, especial- 
ly sexual variety. My anger about sadomasochism is a sign that I 
perceive a threat to my own safety or well-being. 

Such -threats do not happen in abstract ways for me. There 
always have to be material consequences (death, getting raped or 
robbed, economic discrimination). But sometimes those threats are 
not direct, in the sense that they do not always involve a man ina 
dark alley stepping toward me brandishing a gun and unzipping his 
pants. After long training on the street and through hearing about 
countless rapes, I feel threatened when a man in a dark alley simply 
starts walking toward me. I do not stick around to find out whether 
he in fact has a gun or-intends to unzip his fly. In fact, I avoid dark 
alleys altogether. This is called street sense. 

Sometimes street sense doesn’t work. Maybe the man coming 
toward me is going to give me some really delicious candy that he 
made himself that morning. But based on past experience combined 
with a strong desire to suffer false negatives (forego the candy) in 
order to avoid that one false positive (getting killed), I'm not going 
to risk it. Street sense is a combination, then, of history and learned 
responses to signals of danger. Over along period of time, it encom- 
passes the development of a complex relationship of symbols, 
recognition of signs of potential trouble (“scanning the horizon’), 
and keeping a low profile. 

Sadomasochism troubles my street sense. If I were a cat, I would 
say that I arch my back in its presence. 

For four years, I have lived inthe Castro section of San Francisco, 
the gay (predominantly male) district. When I walk down the street 
in my neighborhood, I often see people dressed in black leather, 


, 
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wearing chains and sometimes carrying whips. In the magazine 
stores there are many sadomasochist publications. Often these in- 
clude pictures of people wearing replicas of Nazi Germany 
uniforms. Iron crosses, storm trooper outfits, military boots. And 
swastikas. Once in a while someone on the street is dressed in full 
Nazi regalia. 

In particular, the swastikas trigger my troubled street sense, 
although by now I think I've generalized the response. Somebody in 
black leather is a bit like the man in the proverbial alley. Simple 
fellow (or sister) passer-by in the alley, I’m not going to stick around 
to find out. A similar analysis could be made of whips and chains 
but the swastika example best illustrates my feelings about symbols 
of sadomasochism. 

The original swastika was a Sanskrit holy sign for life, used by 
gurus and pious Hindus in celebration of the life force. It was, as we 
all know, adopted by the Nazis and became the symbol of the 
power of the Third Reich, Hitler’s attempt to seize that life force. 
The swastika was irrevocably removed from one context of mean- 
ing and associated with fascism by that political move. ` 

The association of the swastika with the Third Reich is very 
strong. If somebody wants to depict a Nazi in a film, for instance, 
they almost always show a swastika. For dramatic effect, this is: 
sometimes kept from view for a while in the film and then suddenly 
displayed in a splurge of bright red, black and white, accompanied 
by music meant to convey shock and power (often a blare of French 
horns). The message announces: evil and violence. 

The historical message of the swastika also announces death to all 
Jews (also lesbians and male homosexuals, gypsies, the mentally ill 
and retarded, and ultimately all people of color—and each of these 
groups includes Jews). There is no doubt that Nazis maintain a firm 
commitment to kill Jews (and many other groups). 

Iam a Jew. Therefore swastikas and those symbols that are close- 
ly associated with them bother me. They trouble my street sense. In 
the case of swastikas, the connection with a direct threat to my 
physical well-being is recent in history. This threat is still alive, as 
demonstrated by recent acts of violence against Jews. In this case, 
I'm not likely to stick around to “find out.” In fact, I’m going to have 
a hard time convincing my street sense that I haven't been declared 
War on. 

I could try to remember that the swastika was once a Sanskrit 
symbol of peace, and that what changed once can change again. Or 
that sadomasochists are using it in another context, one that doesn’t 
concern me. But I don’t. Why? This brings me to the second part of 
what I have to say. 

I've listened very hard to what sadomasochists have to say about 
their symbols and images. Often they give intellectual arguments to 
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support sadomasochism, ranging from psychological catharsis to 
civil liberties and taming or better understanding the inherent ag- 
gression in each of us. Most of these arguments are-addressed else- 
where in this volume. Because I am trained in the university as well 
as on the street, I've tried to hear these arguments intellectually. But 
because my street sense drives me to the academic arguments for 
clarification (those swastikas bother me deeply; why?), I don’t want 
to lose sight of my basic.intuition. 

asically I hear sadomasochist theorists saying this about swasti- 
kas and lesser symbols of violence: when you set the rules of the 
context, it's OK to use any symbol within that context (or for that 
matter to perform any activity).! When sadomasochism is con- 
sensual, the symbolic level changes because the context changes. 
Consent and trust between partners creates a context in which only 
psychological truths have implications. Historical truths or implica- 
tions held by the wider society are not a consideration. Thus, a 
whip is not really a whip in the sense of overseer and slave, but only 
a tool to evoke feelings of domination and submission. Pain is not 
really pain in the sense of signaling disease or bodily damage, but a 
method for stretching the limits of trust. A swastika is not really a 
swastika, but a sign used to communicate a shared interest in sado- 
masochistic sex, or a designation of tasks while having sadomas- 
ochistic sex. 

In philosophy, assertions that symbols or ideas have no material 
consequences outside the context which you specify is called objec- 
tive idealism 

It was for objective idealism that Marx decided to “stand Hegel 
on his head.” Marx believed that Hegel's theories about masters and 
slaves were dangerous, in fact became a tool of the dominant class 
because they did not begin in the widest possible interpretation of 
material reality and stay accountable to material conditions. Marx's 
work is explicitly anti-psychological in the sense that he believed 
one cannot specify the context of a psychological experience at will. 
One must be accountable to historical-and material consequences in 
describing psychological experiences of any kind.? 

I find Marx’s idea to be a useful “rule of thumb” in evaluating 
academic arguments. For-any theory or explanation I ask, what is 
its grounding in material reality? What are the material conditions 
which gave rise to it and which it supports? 

I do this partly to keep my street: sense ‘satisfied and partly 
because historically, the progression of objective idealism always 
gives rise to violence against disenfranchised people. These ideas 
often begin in the universities or enter them from political move- 
ments (like Nazism or the ideology of capitalism). 

The idea that symbols or experiences can be amputated from their 
historical and social context, and that material consequences can be 
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designated a priori, has worked out historically against the best in- 
terests of women and all non-dominant peoples.? In the first place, 
such control can only be gained if one has power over a wide social 
context and is willing to enforce the reinterpretation of the symbols 
over the scale of their usage. 

In the case of swastikas (and of other decontextualized sadomas- 
ochistic symbols and experiences), sadomasochists do not have 
power over the wider context of usage. Although a sadomasochist 
walking down Castro Street in Nazi garb may not actually “be” 
anti-semitic, they have no control over the following: 


1. Land other Jews (or Blacks, gypsies, lesbians, etc.) may see 
the Nazi symbols and experience a kick in the stomach 
reaction; 


2. A Nazi may see the swastika and draw the conclusion that 
he/she has wider political support than they previously 
assumed; 


3. Others will see the symbols and make similar assumptions 
or have similar reactions; 


4. These assumptions will help build a political power base 
for Nazis—through giving them confidence, and inuring peo- 
ple to possible implications of such symbols. 


A similar analysis could be made for using the symbols of whips, 
dog collars, and “slave collars” and chains; again, the swastika ex- 
ample is the most powerful exemplar. 

This analysis raises the question of the extent to which individ- 
uals or small groups have the power to determine the context of a 
symbol. But this question has no fixed or legislative answer. Con- 
texts are renegotiated all the time, as with the term “dyke” and the 
symbols of traditional male dress for women during the last decade. 
Furthermore, it is vital that contexts be continually renegotiated or 
else there can be no social change and no individual making of 
meaning. But at the same time, knowing the limits of one's ability to 
create context and designate meaning is very important, or else one 
falls into objective idealism, empty psychologizing and solipsism. 
Under such conditions, there is no morality. The experiences of 
women, Jews and all people of color are especially important while 
we feminists are in the process of figuring out how to transform 
meanings. 

As far as I'm concerned, swastikas are not acceptable symbols to 
use under any conditions. They are too linked, first by my street 
sense and then by close historical examination, to my own death 
and the destruction of all Jews. The same is true in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way of whips, chains and black leather. 
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Advocates of sadomasochism who believe that symbols have 
meaning only in contexts that they designate, or that experiences 
are isolated from their wider political ramifications, are objective 
idealists, because they hold themselves unaccountable to material 
reality. If it is announced that burning crosses and white sheets are 
now symbols of Black liberation, I'll believe this when it is also 
demonstrated that deep and widespread transformation in material 
conditions for Blacks has occurred. Change in symbolic meaning is 
possible only with a corresponding change in material conditions. 
Similarly, I will feel willing to renegotiate the meaning of swastikas 
when anti-Semitism and threats to Jewish existence are nonextant. I 
will be ready to renegotiate the context of usage for the terms 
“master” and “slave” and the meaning of acting out domination and 
submission roles in sadomasochism when the material conditions of 
slavery in this world cease to exist. Meanwhile, until these meanings 
are renegotiated, I will continue to experience the use of swastikas 
as a threat to my well-being and my life. That is my gut-level ex- 
perience of sadomasochism. 

However, I do not accept psychological reductious of sadomas- 
ochists (“they're sick”) or quasi-biological explanations (“it’s a deep 
catharsis of aggression”). On those levels, I don’t know what sado- 
masochism is about. After extensive reading on the subject, J am 
unimpressed with psychiatric “insight” or with so-called socio- 
biological explanations. Nor do I believe in censorship, or that 
everything in this world can be easily explained. 

I do believe that people give meanings to their lives through inter- 
action, whether cooperatively or coercively. Among feminists, | 
would like to assume that there is cooperation and an open nego- 
tiating context. And as a streetwise pragmatist, I would like that 
context to be materially and historically sensitive to the experience 
of all oppressed people. 
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NOTES 


1. Sadomasochist activities are said to be symbolic and play- 
acting. Taking this for the moment at face value, these activities 
come under this analysis. 


2. Karl Marx, “Theses on Feuerbach,” The Marx-Engles Reader, ed. 
Robert C. Tucker (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1972) pp. 107-9. 
See also John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty: A Study of the Rela- 
tion of Knowledge and Action (New York: Minton Balch, 1929). 


3. One expression of sadomasochists’ belief that they are designat- 
ing the context of certain symbols is the reference to whips, chains, 
and implements like nipple pinchers and rings and skin abraders as 
“toys.” I observed a demonstration of use of these by Pat Califia, in 
an “educational forum,” and she carried all of these around in a tool 
box she refers to as her toy box. 


- IS SADOMASOCHISM FEMINIST? 
A CRITIQUE OF THE SAMOIS POSITION 


Jeanette Nichols, Darlene Pagano and Margaret Rossoff 


Lesbian. sadomasochism is now being publicly advocated as a 
feminist sexual activity. One organization called Samois recently 
published What Color is Your Handkerchief? A Lesbian S/M Sexu- 
ality Reader, an anthology of diverse articles supporting sadomaso- 
chism.' This article is a response to some of the perspectives, im- 
plicit and explicit, in that pamphlet. 


` Free CHOICE 


We have been taught that an individual is free to make choices 
about her life, when in fact our choices have always been limited 
and defined by gender, our race, our class. Free choice and individ- 
ualism -are the basis of many arguments which support oppression. 
For example, we have been told that women choose marriage and 
motherhood because they want that life, that they are happiest and 
most fulfilled as wives and mothers. That view ignores the socializa- 
tion of women from birth to make this particular “choice.” This 
myth, exposed by the many women who could not live it (and so 
were often incarcerated in mental institutions) was finally de- 
nounced by feminists. Women have wanted more than “story book” 
marriages and have been capable of more than menial and low-paid 
jobs. The concept of “free choice” is oftén a smoke screen for social- 
ly determined behavior. 

(Advocates of lesbian sadomasochism use the argument of free 
choice to defend their practices. They claim that lesbian sadomas- 
ochism is consensual. They encourage women to choose to accept 
their fantasies and to develop any tendencies toward sadomasochist 
behavior. But the proponents of sadomasochism do not question 
why an individual would choose sadomasochism nor do they ask 
from where such fantasies arise. What looks like free choice is often 
forced upon people by education, the media and other cultural 
institutions) 
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Society 


Samois does not present a single analysis of sadomasochism, but 
its published statements imply that the societal context of sadomas- 
ochism is irrelevant. Many articles in the Samois pamphlet are writ- 
ten\in a social vacuum, suggesting that sadomasochism may be in- 
nate or psychologically determined. A Partial contrast is provided 
_ by Janet Schrim, who concedes that “there is no doubt that sm 
developed in an unliberated world. That's the world I live in, we all 
live in.”? 

Schrim, however,-shrugs off the possible implications of this and 
explicitly rejects political criticism. Other articles in the anthology 
do not even acknowledge that society could influence sexuality. For 
example, Barbara Lipschutz encourages lesbians not to “exorcise 
their S-M desires,” but to develop them: 


Your body will tell you whether or not you are turned on by 
S-M. Listen to it. If, beneath your fear and discomfort, there is 
arousal as well, there is an S-M component to your psyche.”* 


Lipschutz goes on to speculate that sadomasochistic feelings are 
perhaps “deeper, more primal than childhood even. . .imprinted on 
the collective unconscious, written on the genetic code of all 
(some?) of us.”4 

In short, the position of Samois seems to be that social influences 
are irrelevant to the expression of sexuality. This attitude is explicit 
in Schrim’s acknowledgement that we live in an unliberated society 
and implicit for writers like Lipschutz who ignore the social dimen- 
sion altogether. 

For us, however, there is tremendous significance in the fact that 
we live in an unliberated world. Ours is a destructive society, a 
society that corrupts us and must be resisted. This means that as 
part of the movement toward liberation, we need to look critically 
at our own thoughts and feelings, including thoughts and feelings 
about sexuality. 

Our perspective is that sadomasochistic desires are nurtured by 
the society in which we live and that this is relevant to feminism. We 
believe that sadomasochistic impulses are created and sustained by 
events and images within our society, and that sadomasochistic 
behavior reproduces and therefore condones many of the power im- 
balances and destructive features of our lives. 

It is probably impossible to prove that certain feelings have their 
origins in nature or society. However, to support our perspective, 
we will discuss some insights and struggles of the feminist move- 
ment that show how well sadomasochism is integrated into our 
society. 
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ROLES 


The feminist movement has disputed the view that female infe- 
riority is “natural” rather than social. As feminists, we understand 
that female inferiority is a myth—but a myth come true, a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Women are not by nature passive, dependent, 
irrational beings—but are forced into this mold by our culture: edu- 
cation, media, laws, expectations. Women who want to escape this 
stereotype find it continually accosting them in the real world and 
unexpectedly subverting their own thoughts and feelings. 

‘As female inferiority is socially developed, so, we maintain, is the 
enjoyment of sadomasochism. It is not innate, but is a conditioned 
response to the sexual imagery that barrages women in this society. 
Linda Phelps pointed this out in a 1972 article in Women: A Journal 
of Liberation: 


Think of-the erotic themes of all the novels, comic books, 
movies, jokes, cartoons and songs you've every [sic] experi- 
enced. The major sexual theme which appears over and over 
again is the drama of conquest and submission: the male takes 
the initiative and the female waits, waits in a thousand varia- 
tions on a single theme—eagerly, coyly, shyly, angrily, and at 
the outer edge of pornography and fantasy, is taken against 
her will. Usually it is more subtle. The female stands in awe of 
the hero’s abilities, his powers; she is willing when he takes the -~ 
initiative, guides her by the elbow, puts his arm around her 
waist, manoevres [sic] her into the bedroom. What is it that 
makes such descriptions arousing? Not a mere run-down of 
anatomy but the tension in the social situation as male ad- 
vances on female, whether she is willing or not." 


In this society the power dynamic Phelps describes has been 
thoroughly eroticized. It is, as she points out, a 


fantasy world of sex which veils our experience. ..a world 
whose eroticism is defined in terms of female powerlessness, 
dependency, and submission. It is the world of sado-mas- 
ochistic sex.® 


Thus, it is not surprising that women respond physically and emo- 
tionally to sadomasochistic images. Whether a woman identifies 
with the dominant or submissive figure in the fantasy, she is still 
responding to a model of sexual interaction that has been drummed 
into us throughout our lives.) 
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POWER 


Our culture divides human attributes into two categories, label- 
ling some “male” and some “female” and depriving both genders of 
their full humanity. What women want, feminists argue, is not free- 
dom to assume male stereotypes but freedom for all to transcend the 
split personalities that cripple us. 

For many of us who came out as lesbians before the feminist and 
lesbian/gay liberation movements, there was virtually no alterna- 
tive to the butch and femme roles. The roles were institutionalized, 
particularly through the bar scene, and they were socially rein- 
forced. Role-playing was developed in response to the heterosexual 
models, and gave our relationships a feeling of legitimacy and nor- 
malcy. These roles were also based upon power, imitative though 
they were of the power of men over women; they gave a pretense of 
power to us as a powerless and oppressed group. 

Feminists have sought to understand how power is institution- 
alized and to reclaim and use the power taken from us by society. As- 
feminists we have recognized that: all aspects of our lives are 
political, including sex and sexuality. In this process, participants in 
the feminist and lesbian liberation movements analyzed and made 
unnecessary the butch-femme roles which many lesbians found op- 
pressive and personally limiting. We examined the heterosexual 
relationships upon which these roles were based and developed 
altgrnative ideals for relationships in which power was more equal. 
Cite male/female or butch/femme roles, the roles of sadist and 
masochist are based on the division into powerful and powerless 
people. Obtaining sexual satisfaction from enacting or envisioning 
dominance and submission is an internalization of the dichotomy 
that feminists want to smash. This sexual polarization justifies 
passivity and glamorizes domination, reinforcing the legitimacy of 
power imbalances outside the bedroom. This is true even if the roles 
are not static but exchanged. Our goal is to share power, not to 
bounce it back and forth like a tennis ball. What is accomplished by 
“exchanging power” in sadomasochistic or other interactions? 
Samois claims a greater understanding of power through their ex- 
periences of exercising and submitting to it. Instead we suspect there 
is a trivialization of power imbalances. 

As long as inequality prevails, the idea of “experiencing the other 
side of power” is a fraud. In the real world, we cannot trade places 
with our oppressors, whether an arbitrary supervisor, racist police- 
man or reactionary politician. We need to end their authority over 
our lives, not to glorify a stylization of it. 

At times lesbian feminists have also beén guilty of creating a dif- 
ferent kind of “role’”—defining “correct” politics or fashion for les- 
bians, the “correctness” of monogamy òr nonmonogamy and the 
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exclusivity of “lesbian culture”—and excluding all who do not con- 
form to these definitions. Lesbian sadomasochism seems to be a 
similar rigid pattern for behavior. Rather than liberating, it defines 
specific roles, outlines specific scenarios and imitates the use of 
power in the larger society. We encourage the lesbian and feminist 
movements to keep struggling for real, not fantasy, power. 

What we need is a thoroughly different relationship to power: in- 
stead of taking turns, we must eliminate inequality. Of course this 
vision is utopian and will not be achieved in our lifetimes. It is uto- 
pian to envision a society in which compassion and strength, em- 
pathy and efficiency, warmth and rationality coexist in each human 
being. But as feminists we struggle to remake the world, not to ac- 
commodate to its present limitations. We want to live in a society in 
which variations between people are cherished and all people are 
equally valued—for their differences, not despite them. 

This is not an endorsement of every difference for its own sake. 
Oppressive behavior would not be acceptable in such a society. Can 
people eliminate oppressive behavior without being oppressive in 
doing so? This paradox is dear to Samois, as its members equate all 
criticism of them with oppression. 


CHANGE 


If we cannot live in our ideal world, we want to help build it. This 
means doing our best to end social inequalities and to combat the 
reasons we have been taught to justify injustice. When a woman 
challenging social stereotypes feels self-doubt, when she thinks that 
maybe “they” are right after all and that she can't repair 
automobiles, write a dissertation, meet house payments, lift fifty 
pound sacks—feminists try to support that woman in the struggle 
against her training to give up and to accept inferiority. 

Suppose.a woman feels aroused by sadomasochistic thoughts or 
images. How should a feminist respond? We believe that feminists 
should support each other in the struggle against sadomasochistic 
roles, as we do in the struggle against other forms of inequality. 

We realized as feminists the limitations of what women can do as 
individuals or even in small collectives to create social change. The 
structure of society requires women to assume a passive role. 
Despite some breakthroughs, despite accommodation and coopta- 
tion, equal opportunity for all women is impossible without tre- 
mendous shakeups in this society. The oppression of women is not 
an isolated example, but one of many social injustices, and one that 
is not likely to be resolved without also liberating the racially op- 
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pressed, the poor, elders—the vast majority of people who, on one 
basis or another, are denied equality and full humanity. 

In the context of social change, we argue that what people do in 
bed makes very little difference. One of the appeals of sex is that it 
can be an escape. At its best, sex focusses on the emotional, the 
physical, the playful: our troubles are forgotten—temporarily. 
However, for most of us it is far from easy to put aside our worries 
long enough to relax and enjoy sex. Rather than sexuality making it 
all bearable—the message of popular music—we find that our daily 
problems often overwhelm our attempts at sexual pleasure. But 
even when we do overcome our exhaustion and anxiety, the escape 
is brief. Our goal then is not transcendent sex alone but transcen- 
dent sex in a world we don't mind coming back to. 


IDEALIZATION 


Violence has become idealized through television and film. If we 
watch television, we are exposed to its fantasy of violence: killing 
that is often bloodless, brutal beatings that leave few marks, bodies 
that disappear once dead. The real violence on the “news” blurs 
with the dramatized violence of the shows and movies. Violent 
movies, such as Halloween and Dressed to Kill, with their killings 
and gore, are box office successes, and spawn more of their ilk. 
Magazine advertising, record album covers and rock and roll lyrics 
increasingly have messages of violence, a violence increasingly 
directed at women. This media violence more and more involves 
themes of bondage, leather apparel, whips and other images of 
sadomasochism, and it is more and more sexual in content. Few of 
us pass through our days and weeks without being exposed to this 
media violence in some of its forms. 

But members of Samois argue that sadomasochism between con- 
senting adults isn’t violence and doesn’t hurt anyone. We are not in 
a position to argue with the contention that no one is hurt by per- 
forming sadomasochistic activities; we can only direct readers to 
the glossary of sadomasochistic terminology in What Color is Your 
Handkerchief?" 

Along with fantasy violence, the media give us fantasy sex. The 
“sexual revolution” and “personal growth movement” encouraged 
the ideal of sexual gratification without emotional commitment or 
even involvement between partners—sex for pure physical 
pleasure. In this fantasy sex there is instant gratification—deep in- 
timacy and high ecstasy are supposedly achieved with little effort. 
Gratification becomes an end in itself and any means to it are valid. 
Reduced to orgasm, sex becomes a commodity, one more thing to 


“a” 


get.” However, such encounters, characterized by lack of feeling, 
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growth or intimacy, are not often satisfying on any emotional level. 
At the same time, real-life relationships pall in comparison to fan- 
tasy and frequently suffer as people set themselves impossible goals. 

_ Lesbian sadomasochism also idealizes and obiectifies sex, holding 
out the promise that one can develop trust, intimacy and com- 
patibility in an instant. Trust is used throughout the arguments of 
Samois and other supporters of lesbian masochism, but this trust, 
too, seems to be a fantasy. If, as the women in Samois assert, lesbian 
sadomasochistic practices are consensual and completely safe, with 
scenarios and safe-words agreed upon and observed, why is trust 
necessary? If there is in fact some risk involved, if one is trusting 
that her partner(s) will honor safe-words and agreements—but 
recognizes the possibility that perhaps they may not—then the trust 
may be genuine, but lesbian sadomasochism is not quite as safe as 
its supporters claim. 

Lesbian sadomasochists identify their preferred sexual practices 
and desired partners by an elaborate handkerchief color code, 
reducing sexuality to instant compatibility and objectifying both 
practices and partners. While a mutual sexual fantasy or scenario 
may give a heightened sense of intimacy, like the “trust” developed 
in this context, it differs greatly from the intimacy developed 
through the ups and downs of a relationship. 

Some articles in the Samois pamphlet make the claim that sado- 
masochism is different between women. For instance, Lipschutz 
suggests, “S-M can equalize a power imbalance in a love relation- 
ship, but ‘only between members of the same sexual caste.”* It is 
probably true to a certain extent that sadomasochism between 
women eliminates some of the problems of heterosexual en- 
counters. But this argument implies that other power imbalances 
between women are easily overcome because there are no gender 
differences. That is an idealization of social interactions among 
women. There are power imbalances built into relationships among 
lesbians—due to differences in age, experience, race, appearance, 
economic level and other factors. The effects of these differences 
can be pervasive and poisonous. They are not abolished by playing 
games and they affect the games that are played. 


PROFIT 


“This time the scenario is ours,” claims one of the contributors to 
the Samois pamphlet.® But is it? The themes, costumes and fetishes 
described by Samois are the same as those of gay male and hetero- 
sexual sadomasochists. This is in itself an indication that lesbian 
sadomasochism is derived from the surrounding culture—and 
counterculture. It also poses the question, who profits from sado- 
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masochism? According to an article in Mother Jones, there is enor- 
mous profit being made from the manufacture and sale of adult sex 
“toys.” Leather and rubber “toys,” often made by ex-hippie men, 
are a lucrative business. As with any product, the purveyors of this 
equipment use subtle and not-so-subtle means to promote and 
market their commodities, and to create a need for them." 

Major department stores have discovered that sadomasochistic 
themes or situations in their display windows lure customers. Sado- 
masochism, besides being marketed itself, is also used to sell a wide 
variety of products, and it is very effective. Sadomasochism is 
profitable not only because of the sale and rental of sadomasochistic 
“equipment” and “toys,” including fully-equipped cages and “tor- 
ture chambers,” but also because of its ability to sell other non- 
related products. As a result, it is difficult for us to accept Samois’ 
contention that the rapid growth of sadomasochism, including les- 
bian sadomasochism, is the result of the innate sexual desires of 
sadomasochists that finally find expression—especially when this 
rise has been accompanied by loud media fanfare. 


DISTINCTIONS 


The members of Samois argue that criticism of sadomasochism is 
identical to criticism of lesbianism/homosexuality and that 
everyone who has had a sadomasochistic impulse is a sadomas- 
ochist. Let’s take a closer look at these two positions. 

Samois points out that arguments against sadomasochism are 
similar to those made against lesbianism/homosexuality; therefore, 
they argue, accept our sadomasochism or reject your own lesbian- 
ism. But the same logic could be extended to acceptance of child 
molesting, rape, snuff movies, etc. Samois admits that a line must 
be drawn somewhere, and they say the line is based on consensu- 
ality: nonconsensual sex is not acceptable. This seems to be a valid 
distinction. However, we question the position that sadomasochism 
is consensual. As we have already suggested, this view ignores all 
the pressures to consent, and parallels the anti-feminist argument 
that women freely choose or consent to stifling mamiages, second- 
class jobs or spike heels. 

The members of Samois go further in their own defense. Thẹy 
argue that every woman who has been aroused by thoughts or 
scenes of submission or dominance is a latent sadomasochist, 
thereby forfeiting her right to criticize the practice or glorification of 
sadomasochism. We believe, on the contrary, that because of the 
universality of dominant/submissive situations in our culture, in- 
cluding its sexual imagery, most people have responded to sadomas- 
ochism at some time and to some degree. This does not mean that 
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one is a sadomasochist, any more than the temptation to steal some- 
thing makes someone a thief. 

Everyone has thoughts and feelings that we choose to ignore or 
suppress rather than express. When we choose not to steal or not to 
hurt a friend we do not feel that we are denying our real selves, but 
that we are freeing our real selves from socially encouraged, de- 
structive behavior. We encourage women to analyze their sadomas- 
ochistic impulses and to recognize the sources of these feelings in a 
society that hurts most of its members. 

For all these reasons, we reject the concept of a “feminist” ex- 
perience of sadomasochism. Some of the women who practice sado- 
masochism are feminists in many of their other ide&s and activities. 
But we do not believe that every idea thought by a feminist is by 
definition a feminist idea or that every act by a feminist promotes 
feminism. No one is so pure. Feminists make mistakes. The glorifi- 
cation of sadomasochism is, from the standpoint of feminism, 
a mistake. . 

Are we saying that women do not have the “right” to practice 
sadomasochism in private? This is not our view. What we are say- 
ing is that sadomasochism is not a feminist activity. It should not be 
falsely justified with the language of liberation movements. While 
Samois urges women to explore and express their sadomasochism, 
we urge women to investigate the sources of such feelings in this 
destructive society. We believe that many of them may decide that 
sadomasochism is in opposition to the goals of feminism and the 
struggle for social change. 
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THE SAGA OF SADIE O. MASSEY 


Vivienne Walker-Crawford 


Sadie O. Massey pulled at a string on her loose-hanging shift. It 
was a hot day and her legs were sweating under thick grey wool 
socks. Her cotton smock was gaily decorated in a flowered pattern 
that allowed her skin to breathe and her body to move freely. But 
the wool socks were heavy, hot and cumbersome—inappropriate 
for the weather. Sadie’s lover had questioned her about the suitabili- 
ty of the socks, but Sadie was adamant. After all, she had worn 
them every day of her life. She was used to them. They were good 
for her and she was good for them. 

It didn't matter that it was sweltering or that her sweating legs 
would make the rest of her body uncomfortable. It didn’t matter 
that she was 35 years old and still wearing garments that dated back 
to the first grade. Her clothes were comfortable and she liked the 
feeling of familiarity. 

The cotton frock was another matter altogether. In the past, 
Sadie had worn tight-fitting clothes that made her body feel too 
large. Her old raiment had tugged, pulled, squeezed, pinched, sliced 
and bitten every part of her round, soft body. Undressing always 
brought back the flow of blood and a sigh of relief. 

New her clothes move with her body. Sadie’s hips sway musically 
as she moves with new freedom. Her shoulders set straight and 
proud, glory in the present ease of movement, The bright colors add 
sparkle to her eyes and accent the red and orange tones in her brown 
skin. Her whole body wants to shout “halleluja” in celebration of 
deliverance, except for the imposing presence of the thick grey 
socks, ` : 

Through long hours of self-examination, Sadie has convinced 
herself that the socks are suited to her environment and her life. She 
has “fit” them into a slot in her self-definition and will defend them 
in any debate. Sadie is oblivious to the contradiction they pose. She 
just can’t let go of those socks. 

Sadie has moved from a cold climate to a warm one to experience 
and learn from a different type of environment. It has already prov- 
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en to be a positive move—now most of her body breathes and 
flows. However, she is reluctant to let go of the last remnant of past 
coping techniques: thick wool socks that keep legs warm in cold 
weather, These socks represent a past sense of security (protection 
from the cold). Sadie’s next challenge is to personally ground her 
newly discovered freedom of movement. 

The Saga of Sadie O. Massey illustrates the situations that revo- 
lutionary or radical wimmin face every day. The warm climate 
(goals of the feminist movement) demands new clothes (the cotton 
frock). The new clothes feel good but represent a change in personal 
carriage (freedom of movement). The change is recognized as de- 
sirable but still requires adjustments. These adjustments are usually 
frightening and difficult. So we retain a mode of behavior that rep- 
resents a previous form of security (wool socks). 

Previous forms of security often can be self-destructive. Most of 
us have learned to cope, adjust and adapt through methods that in- 
hibit our growth and stymie our capacity to love. As an oppressed 
group, wimmin learn to hate ourselves at an early age. But it is diffi- 
cult to recognize that our adaptation and/or our survival in intol- 
erable circumstances stems from this self-hatred. 

As with Sadie, all of us have pairs of thick socks that are incom- 
patible with the comfortable climate of feminist ambitions and 
growth. These socks make our whole body uncomfortable (physical 
bodies, organizational bodies, community bodies) but we close our 
eyes to the discomfort. We rationalize, emotionalize, politicize and 
conjure all sorts of excuses to perpetuate these self-destructive hab- 
its. 

Wool socks that some of us may have struggled with are: 


—Addiction to cigarettes, alcohol, caffeine, drugs, sugar, work, 
etc. 


—Remaining in anxiety-producing situations {i.e., love relation- 
ships where needs and expectations aren't met). 


—Not healing burnout (i.e., being burned out on political work but 
not allowing sufficient time or creating the proper conditions for 
healing). 


—Improper care of the body (i.e., unwholesome food, too 
much/too little sleep, lack of physical exercise etc.). 


—Contributing to a “fear of success” mentality and ultimately ac- 
cepting failure by allowing ourselves to be sidetracked from our 
original goals (i.e., supporting the womon that wants to make a 
support group out of a business meeting. She always has a crisis and 
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must get sympathy or she will go crazy, taking everyone else with 
her.). 


I don’t believe that any of us has escaped some form of slow 
suicide that shocks and hurts our being every time we use it. As 
members of an oppressed group we have learned this behavior in 
order to cope with otherwise intolerable conditions in life. This pat- 
tern of self-abuse is sadomasochism. I define sadomasochism as any 
mode of behavior that demonstrates hate and blocks the achieve- - 
ment of personal and political ambitions. These patterns get in our 
way when we are trying to reach certain goals. It’s the one drink too 
many that makes us too drowsy to rise and jog the next morning. 
Sadomasochism is self-debasement on all levels that renders wim- 
min unable to execute truly feminist goals. 

Feminism promotes self-empowerment of wimmin, as individuals 
and as a group.’ It fosters the liberation of our energies from the re- 
strictions of patriarchal domination and misogynistic clotting.? We 
must dispose of static, painful habits and replace them with 
dynamic enlivening actions. We must reclaim our internal power 
thus bringing forward vibrant, creative energy. Feminists have 
begun the process of exorcising these demons but our work is slow 
and tedious. It requires time, with patient and persistent labor 
toward redefinition and self-reclamation. 

Presently the feminist community is hotly debating the pros and 
cons of sadomasochistic behavior in sexual relationships. This 
debate has been approached from many different angles. The atti- 
tudes range from cool disinterest to intense emotional involvement. 
Many of us have become polarized in one camp or the other. There 
is a general feeling that this is a “right-wrong” issue. Through this 
polarization we have pitted ourselves against each other in a com- 
petitive struggle over “What is a feminist and who can be one.” We 
have scattered our energies into exercises of name-calling -and 
finger-pointing. Although there are essential differences among 
wimmin who call themselves feminists, this rivalry for the position 
of “politically correct” has divided us. It has made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for us to see and hear our similarities, or to learn from 
them. 

Sexual sadomasochism is a pair of Sadie’s wool socks. It pro- 
motes behavior that is destructive, clotting and definitely anti-femi- 
nist. All forms of sadomasochism are anti-feminist. Doling out 
punishment to ourselves in bed is no different than doling out pun- 
ishment to ourselves in our organizations or in our personal lives. 
Jolting the nerves of the body with pin pricks for sexual sensation is 
no better or worse than jolting the nerves of the body with caffeine 
for an alerting sensation. All of it shocks our systems. All of it in- 
hibits the circular energy flow. All of it puts us in an altered state of 
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consciousness that is at once familiar and deadly. Our legs are 
sweating and we are refusing to remove the socks. 

Every culture has its own group of inhibitions. In this country 
body functions are taboo. The discussion of them is usually shroud- 
ed in disgust, embarrassment, comedy or clinical aloofness. Al- 
though we are struggling to break these habits of repressive mores 
we still have a long way to go. As products and agents of our culture 
some of our behavior reflects these oppressive attitudes. 

Sadomasochism is viewed by many feminists as “politically in- 
correct.” However, our definition of sadomasochism usually en- 
- compasses only the sexual aspect. We are reluctant to include “con- 
tinual overwork" or “addiction to harmful substances.” We sense in 
our guts that it is a pervasive issue involving all of us. Recognition 
of our participation in these destructive habits is at first frightening 
and then threatening. It’s not easy to admit that we are contributors 
to the negative elements we are trying to eliminate. Seeing ourselves 
as not only part of the solution but also part of the problem is dis- 
illusioning. It can sometimes leave our egos shattered and chip 
away at our sense of self-worth. Therefore, fear of self-exposure in 
this area narrows our responses as we desperately try to cling to self 
images and personal values. 

The taboo of sadomasochism and sex makes this duo an explosive 
button for us. Trying to resolve our discomfort with one is hard 
enough but two makes it almost intolerably impossible. Having this 
duo called “feminist” adds to the confusion and summons all of our 
gut demands for “decency and fair play” for our mother 
“feminism.” In short, we are horrified, confused, attracted, disgust- 
ed, shocked, repelled, amused and a myriad of other responses by 
this duo. 

Sadomasochism is a cancerous growth that has taken a firm root 
in most wimmin. Sexual sadomasochism is exposure of that growth 
on very intimate terms. The proponents of sexual sadomasochism 
have turned themselves inside out to mirror our disease. This dis- 
ease is frightening in its enormity. We immediately recoil, not want- 
ing to recognize its vileness. Here we “beat the messenger with the 
bad news.” We beat and badger these wimmin, throwing our inter- 
nal fear and confusion onto them. We proclaim them the enemy 
when the real adversary has set up housekeeping within all of us. 
We freak because now this ugly thing must be removed and the 
operation, although freeing, is scary. 

As revolutionary/radical wimmin we are pioneering new paths. 
Our destination is still uncertain and we make new plans and take 
new directions daily. The final outcome is hazy and unknown. As 
travelers in a wilderness it is only natural that we should keep some- 
thing that reminds us of home. Even if home was cold, damp, un- 
comfortable and squalid it still serves certain security functions be- 
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cause it is a known reality. The unknown is always more frightening 
than the known. 

We talk in terms that give forth abstract ideas and sometimes 
physical plans. But we have hardly seen, touched, heard or viewed 
our feminist dream. We have only imagined her in our mind’s eye 
and this vision is different for each of us. We are on a journey that is 
long and treacherous. We don’t know how long it will take to get 
there nor where we will be when we arrive. (Of course we are going 
to take mom’s chocolate chip cookies laden with white flour, white 
sugar and preservatives along.) 

Acquiring new identities and self-definitions is a long process. It 
doesn’t happen overnight nor does it happen in easy ways. Often 
true change brings on great discomfort as we wrench ourselves 
away from the old to make room for the new. Deeply embedded at- 
titudes give way only with hearty, stout tugs backed by firm resolve 
and determination. 

The Saga of Sadie O. Massey is all of our stories. The courage to 
change and grow comes in spurts. There is usually not enough cour- 
age to get the whole act together but just enough to move us to an- 
other stage. It is impottant to remember that the conclusion has not 
been reached and that we are still a ways off. However, we will ar- 
rive at a natural point of completion if we continue to move and 

«grow in positive, nurturing ways. 


Modupe’ 
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NOTES 


1. Empower—For a good essay on empowerment refer to Audre 
Lorde’s, Uses of the Erotic: The Erotic As Power (Brooklyn, NY: 
Out and Out Books, 1978). Paper originally delivered to the Fourth 
Berkshire Conference on the History of Women, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, August 25, 1978. 


2. Clotting—When we or someone else stops or blocks the flow of 
vital substances, i.e., blood, energy. 


3. Gracious acknowledgement of the forces and elements in the uni- 
verse and their cooperation in the completion of all tasks. Derived 
from the religious language of the Lucumi religion which is an off- 
shoot of the Yoruba theology in Nigeria. 


SADISM, MASOCHISM, AND 
`  LESBIAN-FEMINISM 


Sarah Lucia Hoagland 


For over a year now I have been ambivalent about writing a pa- 
per on Lesbian sadism and Lesbian masochism, and the claim that 
they are theoretically consistent with Lesbian-feminism." It is so ob- 
vious to me that they are inconsistent with Lesbian-feminism that-I 
have found myself on several occasions essentially speechless. If 
you have on a pair of socks and cannot see that they do not match, 
what can I say? I can test your eyes for color blindness and I can 
check to see you understand what the word “match” means. But if 
your vision is fine and your understanding of English good, then be- 
yond pointing out the mismatch to you, is meaningful dialogue 
possible? 

Still, I find myself trying once again to speak, though my speak- 
ing is not directed toward those wimmin whose goals are simply to 
be obnoxious and offensive. It is others to whom my speaking is di- 
rected. In‘a related vein, I have heard it argued that Lesbian sado- 
masochism is the ultimate rebellion, that sadomasochists are rein- 
venting the outlaw and challenging the coerciveness of Lesbian- 
feminist political correctness. Certainly it is true that political 
correctness has been used coercively among Lesbian-feminists, 
deeply and inexcusably hurting many wimmin. Nevertheless, 
although embracing the values of the rule of the fathers may, be a 
slap in the face to Lesbian-feminists, it is hardly a rebellion within 
the context of this society. Besides, my primary interest concerns the 
claim that Lesbian sadism and masochism are consistent with 
Lesbian-feminism. 

I also want to say by way of preliminary remarks that all branch- 
es of masculinism have followers who attempt to coopt feminism. 
So when Lesbian sadomasochists complain that wimmin in the anti- 
pornography movement who accept money from the right and 
otherwise align theinselves with reactionary interests are collabo- 
rating in the cooptation of feminism, they are correct. We face a 
decade when it will be increasingly difficult to keep our clarity and 
focus. Just as we must not back off from radical feminist principles 
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when they appear to the undiscerning eye to be consistent with the 
right, so must we never forget that all masculinists have their own 
agendas. We must keep our focus distinct. Clarity in these days is 
difficult and complex, But it is possible. ` 

Possibly one of the most compelling arguments for some Lesbian- 
feminists regarding the Lesbian sadomasochism debate is that to 
refuse to print avowedly sadomasochistic scenarios in Lesbian-femi- 
nist publications or to challenge the practice of sadomasochism in a 
community, particularly when it is advocated in the name of Lesbi- 
an-feminism, is to encourage the type of censorship and repression 
exercised against Lesbians in the 1950s. And at a time when we are 
apparently moving right into another age of McCarthyism, this is a 
pressing argument. I believe this claim has most deeply divided us. 

The issue of censorship is terrifying to many of us. We have been 
silenced and the reality of our lives has been distorted for so long. 
But on the other hand, Lesbian-feminist publications do not exist to 
print anything and everything anyone might wish to publish. Our 
publications do not print speeches and papers by nazis. We do not 
print essays advocating a return to slavery, or essays justifying 
white or male supremacy. We would not run such material even if it 
were written by a Lesbian and she claimed she was a feminist. Thus 
the issue that divides us does not really concern the feasibility of 
censorship. The simple fact that we have set up Lesbian-feminist 
newspapers, journals, magazines, research newsletters, presses, 
publishing houses and bookstores in and of itself is a declaration 
that there are limits, that we have a set of values, and that we want 
to explore ideas within these values. 

The question of coercion or repression within a Lesbian commu- 
nity is also important. We all have wounds and as we work through 
them we must have our own time schedule, our own pace. For ex- 
ample, wimmin who are alcoholics need time and space as well as 
support to heal those wounds. And we need a context and analysis 
in which to understand that alcoholism may well be an attempt at 
survival in a society that wishes Lesbians dead and conceptually 
nonexistent. Nevertheless, if someone suddenly were to begin argu- 
ing that the solution to alcoholism is to drink, or more significantly, 
that embrac?. = alcoholism is consistent with Lesbian-feminism, she 
would be chalenged. While I am not interested in making life 
miserable for those. who practice Lesbian sadomasochism, the claim 
that sadomasochism is consistent with Lesbian-feminism cannot go 
unchallenged. 

I will say this. I am not willing to see a Lesbian-feminist party line 
established against which each womon is measured and scored ac- 
cording to her adherence to party politics. Such efforts are deaden- 
ing as they are based not on growth but rather on control, a male 
approach to power. My efforts involve clarifying the boundaries of 
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Lesbian-féminism. For example? racism and anti-Semitism are not 
consistent-with Lesbian-feminism, nor are heterosexism or sexism. 
Nor is sadomasochism. I work to create a world in which not only 
are lynching, pogroms, rape and sissy-beating not practiced, they 
are inconceivable; I work for a world in which dominance and sub- 
mission are inconceivable. And when we use force and control 
among each other, tools imbued with the dominance/submission 
ideology of the fathers, we use tools which proscribe such ends. 
Nevertheless, while I am not interested in controlling any individual 
womon’s choices, I am interested in being clear on the values we af- 
firm in making particular choices. 

Two other, unspoken but seemingly compelling ideas are inti- 
mated by Lesbian sadists and masochists: first, that we do not have 
to question or examine any of our impulses or urges because if a 
womon is a Lesbian anything she does is OK, and second, that we 
should explore all possible expressions of our eroticism. I certainly 
agree that exploring our eroticism is vital. Our sensitivity to 
pleasure and pain changes with sensual interactions and sexual 
orgasm as sadomasochists have recognized. We need to learn more 
about this. We need to explore the different degrees of sexual appe- 
tite among us. We need to examine and explore the place of fantasy 
in our sexuality. And most significantly, we need to explore and 
develop a new language for naming and describing our sexual feel- 
ings and experiences. All we really have is male-oriented and sado- 
masochistic language to give conceptual and poetic life to our expe- 
riences. For instance, in sociobiology E.O. Wilson equates female 
receptivity with female submission. He bases his claim that overall, 
males dominate females in the animal world, on the fact that males 
sexually penetrate (most) females. For Wilson, and for many others, 
male penetration equals male domination.” We need a radical break 
from this paradigm. There is much to be explored. 

However as for the non-evaluative exploration of our urges, it is 

ridiculous to assume that any of us has not been infected erotically, 
and in all other areas, by the patriarchal ideology of authority, of 
dominance and submission. Further, the idea that we should explore 
all possible areas of eroticism is incredible. Eroticism, like appetite, 
is malleable (as evidenced by the fact that some Lesbian sadists and 
masochists can no longer enjoy “vanilla” sex when once they did). 
And while repression, sexual and otherwise, can shape our erotic 
response, so can dominance or submission. Have we forgotten or 
failed to inform oursélves that some nazi men found the torture of 
Jews highly erotic? Have we forgotten or failed to inform ourselves 
that some nazi men experienced orgasm while watching Jews being 
beaten, tortured, mutilated, gassed, destroyed? It is just not true 
that all areas of eroticism should be explored by Lesbian-feminists 
or anyone else. 
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What I’ve found quite jolting in several communities is the im- 
pulse to silence and ostracize Lesbian batterers while at the same 
time providing a forum for Lesbian sadists. This is significant 
because most batterers do not think that beating and humiliating 
another Lesbian is a positive thing to do, while sadists not only 
think it is alright but advocate it in the name of feminism, 
sisterhood and trust. Advocating sadomasochism does not help the 
Lesbian batterer channel her very powerful energy and rage 
elsewhere. Instead it tells her that hitting another womon may be 
OK especially if the other “asks for it.” Add to this the fact that 
masochists practice saying “no” when they mean “yes” and it must 
be very confusing for all involved in Lesbian battering, especially 
those trying to work their way out of it. 

Yes, yes, I hear it: the crucial difference between Lesbian battering 
and Lesbian sadomasochism is consent. Assuming for the moment 
this is true, I want to ask: if a womon consents to her own humilia- 
tion, is it OK? Significantly we have not fully addressed this ques- 
tion in the feminist community because until now it would have in- 
troduced the problem of blaming the victim. Masculinists imply 
that battered wives, victims of daughter rape and other victims: of 
the rule of the fathers consent to their victimization. In response we 
have developed sophisticated analyses explaining why consent is 
not the issue and suggesting other areas to explore for un- 
derstanding the reactions of victims—survivors—ourselves and 
others. More importantly, rather than focusing on victims, we have 
indicated that the behavior of oppressors must be analyzed.* 

So while we haven't yet addressed the question of whether it is al- 
right for a womon to consent to her own humiliation, or whether if 
she has these tendencies she should explore and develop them rather 
than try to overcome them as she would try to overcome racist and 
anti-Semitic tendencies (no matter who she is), I will address it now. 
Particularly in light of patriarchal ideology which is premised on 
the subordination, the humiliation and degradation of wimmin, it is 
not OK for a womon to consent to her own humiliation. The 
erasure of our autonomy, integrity and humor is the essence of 
patriarchal rule, and to willingly participate in that erasure is to af- 
firm the values of the fathers. 

The only possibility of any real debate on the issue of consenting 
to humiliation is in the area of sacrificing oneself for a political end. 
One might argue that sacrificing oneself for the feminist struggle is 
feasible and that under certain conditions, say of capture or impris- 
onment, consenting to humiliation—choosing not to resist—is ac- 
ceptable. Nevertheless, while this debate is very complex, its resolu- 
tion is not essential to a discussion of masochism since the debate 
over political sacrifice is one of strategy, one of means, and does not 
imply that consent to: humiliation is valuable in itself. 
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Actually, I have heard an argument in favor of Lesbian mas- 
ochism that comes close to a political means argument from a 
white, gentile Lesbian attending one of my talks on Lesbian ethics. 
She argued that to be a Lesbian-feminist in the fullest sense one must 
engage in masochism because physically and emotionally submit- 
ting to another womon in this way is the ultimate act of trust and 
commitment to sisterhood. If one accepts this line of reasoning, one 
might as well argue that turning over the entire direction of one’s life 
to another womon is an even greater act of “trust.” (One might as 
well argue that autonomy is irrelevant to wimmin’s liberation.) The 
problem with this idea is the rhetorical equation of trust with sub- 
mission. Such an équation does not challenge but rather embraces 
patriarchal ideology. 

The rhetorical equation of submission with trust or commitment 
or cooperation enjoys a context larger than explicit sadomasochistic 
ideology. Wimmin who choose to interpret their cooperative inter- 
action with other wimmin in terms of dominance and submission, 
in terms of one womon being the leader and dominant and the other 
being cooperative by submitting, are embracing an ideology no 
more consistent with feminism than is sadomasochism. Coopera- 
tion is no more a matter of submission than is trust.‘ It is crucial that 
we begin to be truly creative about revaluing our interactions. Pa- 
triarchal logic is so pervasive that at every turn, even in a separatist 
space, we are liable to snap back into it. And as long as we view 
cooperating as “giving up” or trusting as “giving in,” we will further 
entrench the ideology we have grown up with that fosters oppres- 
sion. 

Aside from entrapment in patriarchal logic, the idea that trusting 
means submitting suggests we have not yet taken ourselves serious- 
ly enough. I do not find Blacks as a political group claiming that 
engaging in masochism (or sadism) is consistent with Black libera- 
tion. Nor do I find Jews as a group claiming the political right or 
necessity of engaging in masochism (or sadism) in the name of Jew- 
ish liberation. I do not mean by this that no Blacks or Jews engage in 
sadomasochism. My point is that I see no one attempting to argue 
from within those political communities that submitting to (or 
dominating) another in the community is consistent with 
liberation.® The fact that some Lesbian-feminists think submitting 
to-another Lesbian (or dominating another Lesbian) is a way to 
liberation suggests that as individuals within a community, we have 
not yet taken female autonomy seriously. Significantly, however, 
while I have heard all sorts of scenarios named by Lesbian sadists 
and Lesbian masochists—nazi/Jew, priest/penitent, white/Black, 
straight man/queer and so on, I have not yet heard a male/female 
scenario suggested by Lesbians. Is it too close to home? Or is our 
political sensitivity to sexism and heterosexism as it affects wimmin 
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so numbed that no masochist (or sadist) has yet thought to create a 
male/female parody? 

And this brings me to the parody claim. I have read that sadists 
and masochists parody oppressive institutions and relationships, 
and thereby rebel against them. Yet Jean Genet made it painfully 
clear that while those parodying authoritarianism may expose it for 
what it really is, they are hardly able thereby to-release themselves 
from it and so are not rebels in the sense either of resisting or of 
striving for change.® 

The argument suggesting that sadists and masochists rebel 
against patriarchal rule examines the behavior of the fathers in rela- 
tion to sadists or masochists, but it does not examine the ideology 
and theory of the fathers in comparison with sadomasochism. 
Sadists and masochists argue that they are persecuted by the fathers 
as are transsexuals and transvestites, for example, and that this per- 
secution is ipso facto proof that they must be rebelling against them. 

Certainly the practice of overt sadomasochism exposes the lies of 
the patriarchs. It shows, for instance, that protection is really 
predation, that paternalism is really dominance, and so on. In 
maintaining oppression without being blatant and using direct 
force, the patriarchs need a system in which oppression can estab- 
lish a life of its own in the name of what is “natural” and “normal.” 
They are threatened by exposes from the fringe such as sadists and 
masochists as well as Lesbian-feminists present since the exposés 
interfere with patriarchal subtlety and respectability. By targeting 
and persecuting the fringe, the patriarchs attempt to reclaim at least 
respectability. But such targeting is not itself proof that the targets 
rebel against patriarchal ideology any more than drug trafficking, 
although both fringe and persecuted, is thereby a rebellion against, 
or in any way a challenge to, the ideology of the medical establish- 
ment. The distinction between drug pushers and patriarchal doctors 
is legal and not ideological. 

Thus the fact that one is fringe and persecuted is not itself proof of 
rebellion against the persecutors. One must also challenge their ide- 
ology. And (must I say this?) in challenging the persecution/fringe 
argument of sadomasochists, I am neither trying to minimize the 
persecution nor am I making a point about Lesbian-feminist assimi- 
lation or respectability. I am making a point about change. 

A year ago at a panel in Chicago on sadomasochism, I described 
the historical and material context of sadomasochism and argued 
that the appeal to nazi/Jew or master/slave ideology in sadomas- 
ochistic scenes was the ultimate insult to Jews and Blacks. During 
the discussion one Jewish womon, after claiming history had 
nothing to do with her exclaimed, “Darkies and masters, how ex- 
citing.” She, of course,-was simply trying to be obnoxious and of- 
fensive. And she succeeded. However there are those who seriously 
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believe such parodies erode patriarchal ideology. 

The idea that nazi/Jew, master/slave scenes parody the Holo- 
caust and slavery and therefore do not contribute to the context 
which allows such institutions to flourish, indicates a failure to un- 
derstand a fundamental principle of separatism: to parody an insti- 
tution is nevertheless to reinforce its world view (its Weltan- 
schauung) and hence to validate it. To parody nazis may take some 
of the pompousness out of their ceremony, but the parody still vali- 
dates nazism by perpetuating the language game, the conceptual 
framework, and thereby allows those who work with deadly 
earnest and intelligence toward fascism and slavery to exist in an 
ideological framework necessary for their growth and develop- 
ment. It holds their foundation intact, feeds it. And, in fact, some of 
the parodies I’ve seen appear more like emulation. Sadomasochism 
is no more capable of calling the foundation of patriarchy into ques- 
tion than is androgyny: any ideology which presupposes the con- 
text. of dominance and submission (masculinity and femininity, 
master and slave) is hardly capable of breaking free of it. 

In a sense, the parody thesis is distantly related to the healing 
thesis, a thesis Lesbian therapists and healers seem especially com- 
pelled by. I have heard it claimed that engaging in Lesbian mas- 
ochisrh (and possibly Lesbian sadism) is a way of healing deep-seat- 
ed, internalized wounds, a way of working “emotional sadomas-. 
ochism” out of our systems. The womon who put forth this claim 
was a white Lesbian who has done much for other Lesbians. Never- 
theless I find error in this line of argument. Certainly we have a lot 
to work out of our systems; the survival strategies of the oppressed 
are varied and strong. However in my experience, it is simply not 
true that Lesbian miasochists (or sadists) are less manipulative and 
coercive than Lesbians who do not practice masochism or sadism. 
In fact, I've found the opposite to be the case. More significantly, 
associating orgasm with a desire to beat, humiliate or dominate, or 
a desire to be beaten, humiliated or dominated is hardly a way to 
exorcise those desires. Given sexual appetite and given the bit of 
conditioning theory that is accurate, it should be obvious that 
associating orgasm with such desires will only embed them more 
deeply. 

I have also heard it claimed that sadomasochistic scenarios can 
provide a safe way for alleviating our-everyday frustrations. At the 
same panel on sadomasochism mentioned above, a sadist claimed 
that we need a safe place to deal with pain and pleasure when we 
have been out facing all the shit at work. The speaker was a Native 
American Lesbian-feminist who has been an activist and on the 
front lines for the last ten years. She explained that engaging in sa- 

` dism at home was her way of neutralizing the effects of her combat 
wounds, 
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In the first place, reenacting the agenda of the rule of the fathers is 
never safe. More significantly, turning our rage on each other when 
we are not the cause, even under carefully controlled circumstances, 
may relieve tension and frustration, making us feel good, or at least 
better, for the moment. And certainly we need to relieve tension. 
But it is important we remember that to simply relieve tension is not 
to address the cause of our anger. Thus, once relieved, the tension 
will build again and again. When relief of tension is then associated 
with orgasm, the recurrent building of tension and the need for 
release will not be perceived as a result of being unable to address, 
or of failing to address, the cause of anger and oppression. Instead it 
will seem to be part of the natural recurrence of sexual appetite. The 
process will thereby be embraced in the name of sexual pleasure 
while those questioning the process will be labeled anti-sex and pu- 
ritanical. 

This brings me to the claim that sadomasochism, or possibly just 
masochism, provides catharsis. While the above method of chan- 
neling tension and frustration offers temporary relief, the recurrent 
pattern ultimately leads to emotional numbing’ since there is no 
change or growth. (That there is also sexual numbing is suggested 
by sadists and masochists who can no longer enjoy gentle, affec- 
tional sex.) What is purged in this catharsis is one’s sensitivity to op- 
pression, to domination and humiliation, not one’s internalization 
of it. 

I want to end with consideration of one final point. Repeatedly I 
see the claim that Lesbian sadomasochism involves an exchange of 
power. What does this mean? It means we get to play at having 
power over each other. Some masochists, for instance, insist they 
know the difference between rape or battering (which they call vio- 
lent) and sadism (which they call non-violent because it is consensu- 
al) since they have experienced both. Of course there is a difference. 
But the difference is not a matter of consent so much as it is a matter 
of playing at power. Or, possibly, that is all consent means in this 
context.® (Those who believe that sadists or masochists really are 
exchanging power rather than playing at it would also have to 
believe sadists and masochists really are creating nazi/Jew or 
master/slave situations, rather than parodying them.) Lesbian 
sadomasochism means you get to play at dominating me or I at 
dominating you. It means I comfort you by letting you play at being 
powerful momentarily. But to play at having power or to parody 
power is not to have power. Hence no real power is exchanged. Isn't 
it time we stopped playing at power and especially time we stopped 
playing with the power of.the rule of the fathers? Surely it is time we 
begin to empower each other so we can become a force capable of 


successfully resisting domination. 
xe* 
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Masculinists embrace a certain set of values. Lesbian-feminists 
have chosen a different set of values. We are outcasts from patriar- 
chal social structure as much by our choice as through their design. 
We chose to become feminists through a series of value judgments 
which we call feminist process and which involves a steady saying 
“no” to patriarchal designs as we recognize and understand them 
(reactive). Out of this no-saying we have been evolving our own set 
of values (active). And these values are incompatible with patriar- 
chal values. 

The feminist rejection of patriarchal values cannot be half-heart- 
ed, it must be complete. Those wimmin who believe, erroneously, 
that it is possible to assimilate feminist values into a patriarchal 
social structure are trapped in a contradiction. On the one hand 

- they would embrace a feminist value system and on the other hand 
they attempt to assimilate it into, and thus retain, a system which 
negates that feminist value system. Likewise, those wimmin, such as 
Lesbian sadomasochists, who would assimilate patriarchal values 
into a nascent feminist social structure are also trapped. Patriarchal 
values can no more be assimilated into a feminist social structure 
than feminist values can be assimilated into a patriarchal structure. 
As feminists make our choices, whether reactive or active, thereby 
exercising our autonomy, we are also affirming our right to create 
our culture through those choices, In this way we can begin truly to 
empower each other. 
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NOTES 


1. Hugs and kisses to Sidney Spinster who listened to a draft of this 
paper at one a.m. in Noyes Hall and made helpful comments, and to 
Ann Jones, Robin Ruth Linden and Julia Penelope who helped pull 
me out of density. Thanks also to Eleanor Harris for her insights. 
None of these wimmin, of course, are responsible for the content of 
this paper. 


2. Sarah Lucia Hoagland, “Androcentric Rhetoric in Socio- 
biology,” Women’s Studies International Quarterly, Spring, 1980, 
reprinted in The Voices and Words of Women and Men, ed. Cheris 
Kramarae (London: Pergamenon Press, 1980). 


3. See, for example, Kathleen Barry, Female Sexual Slavery 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1979). 


4. In one sense, though, submitting can be cooperating. The idea is 
expressed in the slogan, “If you're not part of the solution you're 
part of the problem.” And the point of the slogan is the existential 
thesis that no one is impartial, no one, in a certain sense, fails to 
choose: refusal to choose is itself a choice. Thus one is cooperating 
or collaborating with the enemy if one does not choose to resist the 
enemy. Nevertheless, the point I am trying to make is that if two 
feminists engage in a collective endeavor, they are not really acting 
cooperatively if one “cooperates” with the other by simply not 
resisting her. - 


5. Actually, this is not entirely true. From within both- political 
communities comes tremendous pressure on wimmin to submit to 
men through the institution of heterosexuality in order to gain lib- 
eration for the community. Within the Black community, for exam- 
ple, one hears the argument that Black wimmin must stand behind 
Black men in order to combat racism. Within both communities 
there is pressure on wimmin to create families and produce children, 
yet Lesbian motherhood is not considered viable. My point is not 
concerned with wimmin who choose to provide homes for men and 
raise children as their way of combating racism or anti-Semitism. 
My point concerns wimmin who make other choices, but who are 
expected to submit themselves to male domination in the name of 
liberation. 

So there are arguments within Black and Jewish political com- 
munities to the effect that dominance and submission are consistent 
with liberation. And the extent to which these are used is the extent 
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to which these communities do not take female autonomy seriously. 
(Or, in some cases, they do take it seriously and work against it.) 
Nevertheless, one does not see an argument that a Jew qua Jew 
should submit to another Jew, or that a Black qua Black should sub- 
mit to another Black. (The argument I just discussed is that a Jew 
qua female should submit to a Jew qua male, ‘or that a Black qua 
female should submit to a Black.qua male.) And in this respect Jew- 
ish and Black liberation are taken seriously within their respective 
political communities. 


6. See Kate Millett’s discussion of Genet in Sexual Politics (New 
York: Doubleday, 1969). 


7. This point was suggested to me by Judy Seale during a discussion 
of Susan Griffin's book, Pornography and Silence: Culture's 
Revenge Against Nature (New York: Harper and Row, 1981). 


8. A related point was first brought to my attention by Kate Burke. 


SMOKERS PROTEST HEALTHISM 


Paula Tiklicorect 


BERKELEY, July 4, 1984—Members of a lesbian-feminist smok- 
ers’ liberation group; Smolda, held a picket today in front of the of- 
fices of WAVPIM (Women Against Vile, Patriarchal and Injurious 
Maladies) to protest alleged “slurs on our lifestyle” and “healthist 
propaganda which falsely attacks the revolutionary nature of a 
feminist approach to smoking.” Picketers held signs reading “Out of 
the Hallways” and “Defend a Woman's Right to Choose Cancer.” 
Some defiantly wore iron lungs and “Marlboro Woman” jackets. 

Smolda member Guile Rusin said at the picket that the group's 
demands include acknowledgement of smoking as part of many 
women’s daily experience, and “an expression of our emotional and 
physical needs.” Rusin added that although smoking may be 
unhealthy for heterosexuals, “lesbian-feminist smoking is carried 
out as a positive, mutually supportive, consensual activity. We 
negotiate with each other about our smoking needs and are 
egalitarian in match-lighting and ashtray-emptying.” 

”The healthist clique at WAVPIM is making absurd claims about 
the dangers of smoking,” Rusin said. “Inhalation of smoke acts to 
purify the lungs of the pollution we experience as a result of patriar- 
chal society.” Although she could cite no research to substantiate 
her position, Rusin stated that she knows the cathaftic nature of a 
good smoke through her own experience. “It is anti-feminist of 
other sisters to invalidate my experience, ” Rusin told this reporter. 
“Repression of the desire to smoke is unhealthier than smoking 
could ever be. And since so many lesbian-feminists smoke, it should 
be obvious that smoking is a feminist activity.” 

Pod Clonifia, another Smolda member, angrily denounced “self- 
righteous ‘filtered’ lesbians who presume to sit in judgement on us. 


Reprinted with permission from Off Our Tracks. Copyright © 1981 
by P. Tiklicorect. 
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This puritan, anti-pleasure ethic is completely alienating. We will 
not stay in a movement that oppresses us with demands that we 
leave meeting rooms in order to smoke and compares our lifestyle 
to drinking, gambling, Twinkie-eating and fear of jogging.” 

Smolda is well-known in the San Francisco Bay Area for its pam- 
phlet, What Color Is Your Chest X-Ray? and its public forums in 
which safe techniques for smoking are demonstrated. Although 
some members espouse only less controversial practices, such as 
candle-burning, sucking empty cigarette holders and fantasizing 
over Virginia Slim advertisements, most believe that the catharsis of 
smoking can only be achieved through the danger and romance of 
actually smoking an unfiltered tobacco cigarette, preferably with 
preservatives, sugar, menthol and saltpeter added. 

Reactions to Smolda in the local feminist community have been 
muted, with many who are opposed to smoking seeming reluctant 
to publicly criticize the group. “It’s only a puff in the wind,” one 
critic stated. Another woman, who declined to be identified, argued 
for tolerance, saying that sidestream smoke didn’t really bother her. 
“Besides, I know some smokers and they haven't died yet.” 


Revolutionary Tails presents 
guest speaker SADIE MAZOKITTEN 


Now, sisters. . .1 know your old conditioning leads you in the 


direction of complex. communicative:” committed relation- ` 


ships. But don’t despair. Conditioning can be overcome!! 


You, too, can get to the point where you'll have a five year . 


relationship with someone—without asking their name!! 
Handkerchief codes are very useful in this effort. They tell 
you what someone is into. . .at first glance! The problem 
with the existing hanky codes is that they only refer to certain 
...Well. . . “sexual practices. What about all the other areas 
where someone can drive you crazy?! Say you're a chocolate 
lover. You go to a bar, dancing all night with a wonderful 
energetic woman who. . . unbeknownst to you. . . is actually 


` a carob lover!! You go home with her. . „into the kitchen fora 


snack. ..and you. the original hard core choc type are sur- 
rounded by whole wheat!!! AAAARGH!!! The tears. the ac- 
cusations!! And this heart breaking ugly scene could have 
been avoided. if you'd only used your... 


© 1981 Melissa Bay Mathis 
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AUTHOR'S Note 


Since I wrote this article over a year ago, the debate over lesbian 
sadomasochism has achieved widespread attention within the 
radical feminist movement, and the terms of the debate have been 
difficult and occasionally grotesque. I have in this time become 
alarmed and angered by the efforts of some to silence the discussion 
of sexuality and power introduced by the sm movement. Such an 
attitude has further jeopardized a strong radical feminist move- 
ment, a movement already severely weakened by the refusal to 
communicate. It is my hope that the discussion here will become in- 
corporated into a more comprehensive dialogue in which dif- 
ferences are articulated and understood. 

As I conceive the issue at this point, it is by no means a simple 
one. The question, however, isn’t whether one is for or against sm, 
but how one makes choices with respect to power and vulnerability, 
how one learns to question and extend the meaning of consent, 
whether one can reclaim one’s sexuality as an intelligent expression 
of one’s personal and cultural past and transform it into a contem- 
porary struggle. The important questions have to do with under- 
standing how culture pervades the most gut and spontaneous 
desires, and once having recognized that fact, asking what choice 
and consent might mean. When I look around to see who is risking 
these questions, it is, among others, sm lesbians, lesbians concerned 
with butch-femme power dynamics, women who come out of com- 
plex personal and cultural histories for whom sexuality and power 
are bound up in highly intimate and profound ways. 

Sexuality is a metaphor for the entirety of our experience; in 
desire we recapitulate and transform the meaning of our daily lives. 
We cannot stand back from desire and decide in advance what its 
meaning and purpose ought to be: the ethics of desire has to operate 
in a different way. If we are to understand the various ways we are 
beyond ourselves, in our culture or history, if we are to understand 
all the ways we are in need of recovery, we must go with our desires, 
follow their lead. We each have a history of vulnerability, and pain, 
powerlessness and power; we have radically different experiences of 
what it means to feel safe or at risk. Sexuality repeats this past in the 
present, concretizes it in a touch, and there offers vital knowledge 
of ourselves. But we must be willing to desire, and allow ourselves 
to read that desire through all the metaphors it recalls in us. We re- 
main ignorant of ourselves if thinking about desire thinks desire 
away, and we reinforce the same ignorance if we isolate desire and 
act on it as if it were unrelated to the rest of our lives. We must, I 
think, learn the give and take of desire and reflection, understand 
our wants as part of a political struggle, but understand, too, that 
we will never know the terms of that struggle unless we let ourselves 
enact its difficulties. 
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LESBIAN S & M: 
THE POLITICS OF DIS-ILLUSION 


Judy Butler 


My first encounter with the organized lesbian sm movement was 
around a year ago at the Simone de Beauvoir conference in New 
York City. Gayle Rubin, an active member of the movement, led a 
seminar on “Sexuality and Culture” in which she criticized the 
feminist anti-pornography movement, calling it puritanical and 
anti-sex. She thought women had alot to learn from pornography. 
She also criticized the radical lesbian-feminist tendency in recent 
years to trash some of the sm aspects of gay male culture. She 
thought we had alot to learn from them too. She argued that women 
have been taught not to enjoy pornography, that lesbian sexuality is 
still very sentimentally approached, that “specific-purpose sex” — 
tricks—ought to be given more legitimacy by lesbians. 

Rubin had the book The History of Sexuality by Michel Foucault 
with her at the time, and I have since learned that he provides 
theoretical backing for the gay sm movement. Foucault warns his 
reader that “We must not think by saying yes to sex, one says no to 
power.” For lesbians this claim has special significance because so 
many of us have felt a certain release from the insidious power 
games of heterosexuality through lesbian sexuality. Women have 
discovered again and again lesbianism as the beginning of passion, 
vulnerability, mutuality and trust. We have felt that initial thrill at 
being without fixed roles, called upon—calling each other—to 
create our own. Saying yes to lesbian sex seemed to mean saying no 
to heterosexist power. And it seemed to mean saying yes to a new 
and creative power. Opposing the notion of power as domination, 
lesbianism has meant for many of us a re-posing of power as the ex- 
tension and creation of new ways of loving. 


Reprinted with permission from Green Mountain Dyke News, 
Vol. 1, No. 4 (October 1980), pp. 3-5. Copyright © 1980 by Judy 
Butler. 
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The lesbian sm movement questions whether lesbian sexuality 
has discovered a new, creative power, or whether it has merely 
taken on the phallocentric brand of power in a new form. Foucault 
and the gay sm movement argue that there is no sexuality without 
the expression of power as domination and submission. 

Foucault’s view reflects a resignation and political passivity 
which succeeds only in re-enforcing the sexual status quo. This tone 
of resignation and disillusion marks the majority of sm literature 
and discourse that I have heard. 

One advocate of the San Francisco lesbianism movement, J.A. 
Schrim, remarks, “It seems to me that feminists think that human 
beings and human society are somehow perfectible. . .”2 Rejecting 
the utopian vision of lesbianism as a release from conventional 
power relations, Schrim and others claim that these relations are 
not only inevitable, but that we could not experience pleasure 
without them. Unlike Foucault, a great many sm lesbians do not 
argue that this intimate connection between power and sex is our 
historical situation, the legacy we have inherited and have to work 
through. That position I could accept. But they say that these power 
relations are natural: “I think that sm rituals may fulfill a deep, 
primal animal instinct for many of us.” Schrim occasionally ad- 
monishes the more politically righteous of her lesbian sisters and 
warns them that moral standards governing sexuality have only 
hurt lesbians by readily labelling them sexually deviant. What she 


` forgets to consider, however, is that claims about “natural instincts” 


have only acted to rationalize heterosexuality as “natural.” 

The writings of J.A. Schrim, Gayle Rubin, Pat Califia and others 
all take their bearings in opposition to what might be called a moral 
feminism.‘ They -understand moral concerns about pornography, 
violence against women, battered wives, rape, as evidence of 
repressed or disdained sexuality. They all talk about the wonders of 
fantasy, and one gets the feeling that feminists with moral concerns 


only have these concerns for the sole purpose of repressing this fan- 


tasy world of sm. But perhaps that is too harsh. At any rate, it is the 
release of fantasy, of new erotic possibilities, of passion and, some- 
times, of animality that seem so central to the various lesbians who 
have embraced sm. 

* * * 

I'd like to step back into my own personal experience of these 
ideas and desires. I’ve never done sm as it is institutionalized, that . 
is, with all the “equipment,” accoutrement, and jargon that goes 
with it. But I've felt the passion and intensity that has gone along 
with certain dominant-submissive power dynamics in my own sexual 
relationships with women. I've always felt ambivalent about the 
power imbalance that drew me, and I've even tried to legislate such 
desires out of existence. Knowing this ambivalence in myself, I 
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think I can at least see the contours of this ambivalence within the 
lesbian-feminist movement at large. 

There are two voices to be heard here, the one saying, “I should 
not want this” and the other, “But I do!” The sm side says to get rid 
of your guilt, the last vestige of puritanical authority. The moral 
feminist side assures you that you have merely learned to want this, 
that as your socialization changes, so will your desire. Sm seems to 
have some fundamental faith in the rightness of desire: Pat Califia 
says that sexual desire is “impeccably honest.’* Sm also believes in 
the wrongness of conscience, and seeks the radical inversion of the 
Judeo-Christian ethic which is renowned for its contempt for desire. 
They accuse moral feminists of continuing this anti-sex tradition. In 
turn, -moral feminists charge that sm has. merely appropriated 
patriarchal power relations and brought them into lesbianism in 
faintly disguised form. 

As these two voices work themselves out, it seems increasingly 
clear to me that they have more in common than it seems. They can 
each be seen as an attempt to find a legitimate way of relating les- 
bian feminist theory and practice. It may be that sm is providing a 
necessary, if extreme, corrective to the lesbian feminist tendency in 
recent years to legislate politically correct and incorrect behavior. 
The trend has become alienating for many women within the 
lesbian-feminist movement because it appeared that sexuality was 
being made radically public, opened to communal scrutiny, ver- 
balized out of existence. The problem seemed to many besides 
myself to, consist in the disappearance of a private and solitary 
realm. “The personal is political” originally meant that personal life 
must be seen in political terms AND politics must be shaped from 
personal experience. Too often the latter part of the definition has 
been ignored, and personal life has been asked to conform to 
political correctness. 

On the other hand, the sm movement glorifies the life of fantasy 
to the point where the public realm all but disappears. The anger 
against other people having a say over private, sexual matters 
comes across clearly in Pat Califia’s article, “Among Us, Against 
Us—The New Puritans.”* Arguing against the censorship of por- 
nography, she points out the danger of public intrusion into essen- 
tially private concerns: “Do we want to give the police any more 
power than they already have to control our private fantasy lives?”? 
Califia calls herself a “libertine,” but I wonder whether libertarian 
isn’t a better term.® Her private fantasy life of domination and sub- 
mission is the source of her pleasure, and her lesbian-feminism is 
conceived as the right to protect this private domain. At some 
points in her writing it appears that the actual or hypothetical ex- 
istence of other women is irrelevant to her fantasy sex life: “Today, 
reading porn (or erotiéa, if you enjoy euphemisms) and plying my 
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vibrator are as important to me as the sex I have with lovers, friends 
and tricks.”? 

I can understand this glorification of private fantasy existence 
when I see the despair of trying to do public politics in a society as 
permeated with patriarchal assumption as ours. I can also see get- 
ting disillusioned with some lesbian-feminist politics if it seems that 
I must constantly translate out of my personal experience into 
politically acceptable terms. If I am trying to fight the Man and also 
worry about pleasing my sisters, I can see how private fantasy 
might become a haven of sorts. But the question is, is it a haven? 

Sm lesbians tend to make very strong distinctions between what 
is real power and violence and what is sm power and violence. They 
mark their sexual lives off from the world, announcing that once 
you have entered the land of sm, everything is consensually agreed 
to, self-created, self-controlled. Sm is not coercion because it is a 
“practice”—as they say—which is agreed to by consenting adults. 
The terms are discussed and agreed to before the door is closed on 
the outside world. The private is made distinct from the public; in 
fact, it is so distinct that the power relations in sexuality do not have 
anything to do with power relations out there. When one enters into 
sm, one enters in from free choice. One does not make this choice 
from a given biographical, social, or historical perspective. Like the 
capitalist social theorists of the 18th century (who are also responsi- 
ble for the naive notion of “consent” which permeates United States 
legal doctrine and which lesbian sm accepts), one chooses ex nihilo, 
one leaves one’s worldly position and simply states what one naive- 
ly and purely wants. Wants do not have a history or a social con- 
text. They appear and are acted upon. 

What troubles me about this attitude toward sexual desire is not 
so much the moral perils of taking the sm route. What is prob- 
lematic is that sm takes a non-reflective attitude toward sexual 
desire. Professing to embrace “consensual choice,” and abstracting 
themselves from the real, shared world, sm lesbians leave behind 
the possibility for concrete personal and political choice. Instead, 
we get a playing-out of sexual fantasies as if the historical and 
political world did not exist. Strangely enough, what emerges is a 
clear picture of the power dynamics characteristic of the patri- 
archal, historical reality that sm supposedly left behind. 

That sm requires consent does not mean that it has overcome 
heterosexual power dynamics. Women have been consenting to 
heterosexual power dynamics for thousands of years. Giving con- 
sent to something is not a technique or a simple act. In sexual in- 
timacy, the task of learning how and why we consent is for most 
lesbian-feminists a constant struggle. Sometimes we say yes, not 
wanting to, and other times we say no when our insides are scream- 
ing to say yes. But most times our desires are not so straight- 
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forward. They are, I think, complexes of things, fears, hopes, 
memories, anticipations. They arise from our concrete situation 
and are colored by the ambiguity of our experience. Consent can 
only be as complex as desire itself: consent is not a simple act, but a 
project, a skill we have constantly to learn. 

To reflect upon desire and the ways in which one has chosen and 
consented is not necessarily. to impose a moralistic standard upon 
the free expression of sexuality. It is precisely the meaning of “free 
sexuality” which is of issue. I don’t mean to repeat the mistake of 
calling certain desires politically incorrect, nor do I want ever to 
turn on myself and negate my own desires. I am simply saying that 
to conceive of desire as a law unto itself, “impeccably honest,” and 
the key to destroying repressive sexual orders, is to exaggerate the 
autonomy and intelligence of desire. Our desires can only be as sure 
and free as we are. It is not, then, the free expression of desire, but, 
rather, the dialectic of choice and desire that is the crucial task for 
lesbian-feminism. How to make our desires truly our own, how-to 
choose them for ourselves. How to make “the free expressions of 
sexuality” truly free. 

The tension, between moral feminists and sm appears to be a cru- 
cial tension for lesbian-feminism. It is, I think, the tension between 
conceiving an ideal of overcoming patriarchal power in our sexuali- 
ty and finding a realistic way of working towards that ideal. At this 
point, the idealism of the moral feminist view and the harsh realism 
of the sm position have hardly begun to speak with each other and 
grant each other. the benefits of their experience. Yet it seems that 
they must. Although moral feminists, the opponents of pornogra- 
phy and violence against women in all forms, remain true to a vi- 
sion of sexuality divested of domination, they cannot realize this vi- 
sion without acknowledging and struggling with their sm sisters 
whose situation and desire is organized by the theme of domination- 
submission. There is no immediate access to power-free sexuality 
just as there is no full-scale escape from our historical situation and. 
the legacy of domination that has become ours. Not that we are 
determined by this legacy, but that it forms the basis for our own 
constant struggle and task. It is what we must recognize, live 
through, AND overcome. 

My own tentative resolution of this issue has come with the 
realization that even if power and sex are inextricably intertwined, 
the meaning of “power”—as well as of sex—can undergo important 
variations. Power, like politics, is crucial for lesbians, but it is 
equally crucial that both power and politics get reshaped and 
deepened from having passed through the lesbian experience. Con- 
ceiving power in terms of dominant and passive roles is only one 
way of conceiving power. There is also the “power of the erotic” in 
Audre Lorde’s essay of that name.’® And there is the power e 
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through re-claiming my sexuality as an expression of my life, shap- 
ing my choice to honor my desires, and desiring my own sense of 
choice more than any other desire. The failure to do this is what 
Adrienne Rich calls “the worst thing of all. . . the failure to want our 
freedom passionately enough.’ 
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1. Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, Volume I, An. Intro- 
duction, Trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978), 
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uality Reader, {ed. Samois], (Berkeley, CA: Samois, 1979) pp. 
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minorities and the Samois anthology in general. 
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6. Ibid., pp. 14-18. 

7. Ibid., p. 16. 
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10. Audre Lorde, Uses of the Erotic: The Erotic As Power 
(Brooklyn, NY: Out and Out Books, 1978). Paper originally 
delivered to the Fourth Berkshire Conference on the History of 
Women, Mt. Holyoke College, August 25, 1978. 

11. Adrienne Rich, Poem #VII, Twenty-One Love Poems (Emery- 
ville, CA: Effie’s Press, 1977), n.p. Reprinted in Adrienne Rich, The 


Dream of a Common Language (New York: W.W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1978), p. 28. 


A 


SADOMASOCHISM: 
A CONTRA-FEMINIST ACTIVITY 


Diana E. H. Russell 


Sadomasochism results in part from the internalization of hetero- 
sexual dominant-submissive role playing. Sadomasochism among 
lesbians involves, in addition, the internalization-of a homophobic 
heterosexual view of lesbians. Samois, a lesbian S/M group, 
defends such behavior as healthy and compatible with feminism, 
and even proselytizes in favor of it. This is about the most contra- 
feminist, anti-political and bourgeois stance that I can imagine. 

Samois defines sadism as “sexual pleasure derived from inflicting 
pain or wielding power over a sexual partner in a safe, consensual 
situation.”! According to this definition, de Sade was not a sadist. 
The group defines masochism as a mirror image of sadism. This 
means that if an encounter turns out not to be pleasurable or safe or 
consensual, it is not a sadomasochistic encounter. By Samois’ defi- 
nitions, then, sadomasochists are not able to abuse each other 
because as soon as they do, their behavior is not sadomasochistic. 
Hence the parties must decide after an encounter whether it was a 
sadomasochistic one or whether it was something else (for which no 
word is suggested) because it was not sufficiently pleasurable for 
one or both of them, or because it turned out to be unsafe. Clearly, 
Samois’ definitions are very unsatisfactory. 

Webster's Dictionary defines sadism as “the getting of sexual 
pleasure from dominating, mistreating, or hurting one’s partner, 
physically or otherwise,” and masochism as “the getting of sexual 
pleasure from being dominated, mistreated or hurt physically or 


This essay is an edited version of a speech that was prepared for a 
community forum on sadomasochism sponsored by Women 
Against Violence in Pornography and Media (WAVPM), April 18, 
1980 in Berkeley, California. I would like to express great apprecia- 
tion to Pat Looms for her assistance in the formulation of some of 
the ideas expressed here. 
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otherwise by one’s partner.” My Webster's Dictionary lacks a defini- 
tion of sadomasochism, but Samois defines it as a “contractual or 
consensual situation in which S/M dynamics provide the basis of 
eroticism in the relationship.”? This means that instead of a sadist 
inflicting pain or other abuse on an unwilling partner, he or she 
seeks out one or more masochists to mistreat, and the masochist 
who chooses sadomasochism seeks one or more sadists. 

I consider the infliction or receiving of pain and/or humiliation 
for sexual pleasure, even within a consensual relationship, as in- 
compatible with feminism, because a “master-slave” (so-called by 
Samois) relationship or encounter is inherently unequal. Feminism 
rejects unequal sexual and love relationships. Samois’ use of the 
term slave as a desirable label for the masochist in a sadomasochist 
relationship is not only problematic for non-Black feminists; it is a 
monumental insensitivity to Black people in this country who had 
to endure slavery for so long. The word slave connotes no choice. 
To assert that a slave role can be chosen makes a mockery of, our 
history. 

There is no agreement on the causes of sadomasochistic urges in - 
people. Whatever the cause, the acting out of sadomasochistic 
desires is contrary to feminism, just as dominant/subordinate role 
playing outside of the bedroom is contrary to feminism. This in- 
cludes sex role reversals with women playing the traditional male 
role and men the traditional female role, or women playing the 
sadistic role and men the masochistic role. 

This is not to say that feminists are free of all role playing 
behavior. But implicit in feminism is the commitment to struggle 
against this aspect of our patriarchal heritage. To defend such role 
playing as healthy behavior, in or out of the bedroom, is contra- 


fepainist. 
Che defense that sadomasochism is consensual behavior does not 
make it feminist. Women have been reared to be submissive, to an- 
ticipate and even want domination by men. But wanting or consent- 
ing to domination and humiliation does not make it nonoppressive. 
It merely demonstrates how deep and profound the oppression is. 
Many young Brahmin women in the nineteenth century voluntari- 
ly” jumped into the funeral pyres of their dead husbands. What 
feminist would argue that these women were not oppressed? It is 
not unusual for patients to consent to sexual relationships with their 
psychotherapists, or employees with their employers, or students 
with their teachers. But such consent does not mean that power has 
not been abused , 
The problem with focusing on consent becomes even more ap- 
parent when we evaluate solitary self-destructive behavior, such as 
people stubbing cigarettes out on themselves, cutting themselves 
up, strangling themselves into unconsciousness, beating or whip- 
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ping themselves or pulling out large chunks of their hair. Few would 
regard these as healthy behaviors. Why then does it become accept- 
able when one or more persons undertake these acts? 

Feminists have long rejected, and wisely so, the consenting adult 
argument so commonly used to obscure oppression. For example, a 
relationship in which the woman agrees to work in the home for free 
with no job security or pension plan while the man works outside 
the home for money, has long been regarded by feminists as unfair 
and sexist. The fact that consenting adults are involved doesn’t 
make it egalitarian and non-oppressive. Similarly, the fact that 
millions of women consent to sexual relationships with men in 
which they are willing to fake orgasm is a sign of oppression, not a 
healthy, equal state of affairs between the sexes. 

The apologists for sadomasochism also frequently maintain that 
even where such behavior involves beating, it is not violent because 


it is wanted. This is a unique use of the word violent. Normally the 


term relates to the quality of the act, not the feelings of the person 
on whom it is perpetrated.? Moreover, regardless of consent, in- 
juries of varying seriousness, as well as deaths, have resulted from 
the acting out of sadomasochistic desires. Robert E. Litman and 
Charles Swearingen write that “bondage can be fatal, a mix of 
suicide and accident.”4 Nearly a decade ago, these doctors estimated 
that “there are about 5) bondage deaths in the United States yearly.” 
“Life is threatened,” they write, “when, as is common, neck binding 
or partial asphyxiation forms part of the behavior.”* Taking 
pleasure in pain and domination constitutes the pathology in sado- 
masochism. The fact that a partner is willing to cooperate with 
these desires does not make it non~pathological. 

In my analysis of rape in The Politics of Rape in 1975, I suggested 
that if one were to see sexual behavior on a continuum, with rape at 
one end and sex liberated from sex roles at the other, much classic 
male dominant-female passive’ heterosexual intercourse would be 
near the rape end.’ The fact that such a common pattern frequently 
involves consenting adults does not make it otherwise. Similarly it 
seems to me that sadomasochistic behavior has much in common 
with nonconsensual sadistic and/or masochistic behavior. 

Another claim of some advocates of sadomasochism is that the 
actions of sadists who seek masochistic partners are not cruel. 
Webster's New World Dictionary defines cruel as “disposed to in- 
flict pain and suffering; delighting in another's suffering; without 
mercy or pity.” As with notions of violence, the response of the re- 
cipient is not the issue. This is not to say that the response of the re- 
cipient is not an important issue. I too see a very salient distinction, 
for example, between a rapist and someone who seeks a partner 
who enjoys forced sex. A sadist/rapist with a conscience is certainly 
less unhealthy than a sadist/rapist without one. However, what the 
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sadist with a conscience shares with the sadist without one is that 
they both get sexual excitement from the infliction of pain on 
another. While morally, the difference in their choices is very signif- 
icant, psychologically they are likely to have much in common. 

‘Proponents of sadomasochism often claim that acting out aggres- 
sion and dominance or submission in the privacy of consensual rela- 
tionships is cathartic, and these desires then do not need to be acted 
out elsewhere. This view is also frequently cited as an explanation 
for the alleged positive functions of pornography. The evidence sup- 
porting the catharsis model is poor in the case of pornography and 
ngnexistent in the case of sadomasochistic behavior.® 

Some members of Samois argue that sadomasochism in hetero- 
sexual relationships is sexist and unhealthy, but in lesbian and/or 


male homosexual relationships it is acceptable. Just as feminists ` 


have critiqued the ‘butch-femme roles played by some lesbians as 
sexist and modelled after the heterosexual male-female roles, so 
feminists have and must continue to critique the bedroom equiva- 
lent that sadomasochistic practices between women also represent. 
Is slavery not exploitive when Black people are enslaved by other 
Black people? Is rape only objectionable when males do it to 
females? Oppressed peoples can also oppress and exploit each other 
and I believe that sadomasochism among women is as unhealthy as 
it is among men, and between men and women. It seems to me that 
the more widespread sadomasochistic behavior becomes in the les- 
bian community and the more it is defended by women, whether or 
not they act out such behavior, the more evidence we have that 
many lesbians have bought into the worst heterosexual, homo- 
phobic stereotypes. 

As one of the feminists who has been trying since 1974 to educate 
people about how anti-woman, vicious and dangerous much con- 
temporary pornography is, I am concerned (though not surprised) 
that Samois’ defense of sadomasochism goes hand in hand with 
their defense of pornography. For example, they criticized WAVPM 
for demonstrating against the movie, Story of O, saying that this 
was “our erotica.”* Gayle Rubin and Pat Califia, two of the best 
known spokeswomen for Samois, have attacked WAVPM's critique 
of pornography many times publicly and in print.’ Indeed, Pat 
Califia informed an audience of men and women at the East Bay 
Socialist School in 1980 that she enjoyed masturbating to por- 
nggsaphy in which women are portrayed as being raped. __ 

Ç I see sadomasochism, pornography and rape as connected 
isstfés.'' Proponents of sadomasochism espouse violence, pain and 
torture as long as they are consensual. But images of women being 
bound, beaten and humiliated foster ideas that this behavior may be 


acceptable, or at least exciting and legitimate, regardless of whether. 
or not the recipients of this violence are portrayed as consenting. In-- 
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deed, it seems likely that the more clear the message is that the 
women do enjoy violent acts, the e likely that these images can 
reinforce dangerous myths about ug 

Neil Malamuth and Seymour Feshbach, two of the foremost con- 
temporary researchers on the link between pornography and vio- 
lence, found that even “one exposure to violence in pornography 
can significantly influence erotic [sic] reactions to the portrayal of 
rape.”?? In their experiment a group of college students was asked to 
read a mildly sadomasochistic story taken from Penthouse. 


‘Another group of students read a similar but nonviolent version. 


Both groups then read a story about rape in which the terrified vic- 
tim was compelled to yield at knife-point. The experimenters found 
that men who had read the sadomasochistic story tended to be more 
sexually aroused in response to the account of rape than those who 
had read the non-violent story. They concluded that “the inhibitions 
that are ordinarily a response to pain cues were somehow altered 
because of exposure to sadomasochistic material.’"? Furthermore, 
“for these males the greater their judgment of the victim's pain, the 
greater their sexual excitement.’”"4 

This is but one experiment that offers powerful evidence that 
sadomasochistic pornography can and does play a role in encourag- 
ing men to act out their violent impulses toward women. Samois’ 
attempt to legitimize both the portrayal and practice of sadomas- 
ochism is, to the extent that they are successful, undercutting the 
gains feminists have made in conveying to the public our view that 
pornography is dangerous, anti-woman propaganda. Hence, I 
believe it is vitally important that all feminists oppose the notion 
that sadism, masochism and sadomasochism are healthy, harmless 
pursuits, whether they occur in heterosexual, lesbian or gay male 
relationships. 
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1. [Samois], “A Lesbian Glossary of S/M Terminology,” in What 
Color Is Your Handkerchief?: A Lesbian S/M Sexuality Reader, [ed. 
Samois], (Berkeley, CA 1979), p. 7. 


2. Ibid. 


3. Webster's definition of violence, for example, is “acting with or 
characterized by great physical force, so as to injure or damage.” 


4. Robert E. Litman and Charles Swearingen, “Bondage and Sui- 
cide,” Archives of General Psychiatry, Vol. 27 (July 1972), p. 20. 


5. Ibid. 
6. Ibid. 


7. Diana E. H. Russell, The Politics of Rape: The Victim's Perspec- 
tive (New York: Stein and Day Publishers, 1975), p. 261. 


8. For a critique of the catharsis model when it is applied to por- 
nography, see my article, “On Pornography,” Chrysalis, No. 4 
(1977), pp. 11-15; and Pauline Bart and Margaret Jozsa, “Dirty 
Books, Dirty Films, and Dirty Data,” in Take Back the Night: 
Women on Pornography, ed. Laura Lederer (New York: William 
Morrow and Co., Inc., 1980), pp. 204-17. 


9. Stated at a meeting between members of WAVPM and Samois in 
April 1980. 


10. For example, see Pat Califia, “Among Us, Against Us—The 
New Puritans,” The Advocate, April 17, 1980, pp. 14-18. 


11. For evidence and discussion on the link between pornography 
and rape see the following chapters in Take Back the Night: Women 
on Pornography: Diana E. H. Russell, “Pornography and Violence: 
What Does the New Research Say?”, pp. 218-238; Irene Diamond, 
“Pornography and. Repression: A Reconsideration of ‘Who’ and 
‘What’,” pp. 187-203; and Pauline Bart and Margaret Jozsa, “Dirty 
Books.” 


12. Seymour Feshbach and Neal Malamuth, “Sex and Aggression: 
Proving the Link,” Psychology Today, November 1978, p. 111. 
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13. Ibid. 
14. Ibid. 
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SADOMASOCHISM AND THE EROSION 
OF SELF: A CRITICAL READING 
OF STORY OF O 


Susan Griffin 


INTRODUCTION 


Liberty. Freedom. Liberation. I am at a public meeting held to dis- 
cuss sadomasochism. A small woman sits next to me. Her shoulders 
are hunched. She speaks softly, with difficulty. Her speech is full of 
shame and anger. She invokes the terminology of movements for 
liberation, identifies herself as one of the oppressed, likens herself to 
a person of color; she is a sadomasochist; she claims unjust treat- 
iii ment, ostracism; she says that for a lesbian to be a sadomasochist is 
a feminist act, a liberating act, at the vanguard, indeed, of sexual 
' liberation. She argues that she suffers merely because she has cho- 
sen a sexual practise others fear and repress. In this, sadomasochism 
f is like lesbianism, she implies. Moreover, she tells us, those who 
| practise sadomasochism learn to confront the issues of power which 
are played out in all our relations. 

a We are women in that room listening to her. Many of us are les- 
i bians, some are women of color, all having felt oppression, injus- 
tice, the pain of social disapprobation. And she is appealing to this 
experience. So often the voices of authority have rendered wrongful 
. judgements on our lives. And we know our judges fear us, for in us 

they see a secret self-image. 

a And it is true that most of us have had, in one moment or an- 
j other, patterns of sadomasochism in our lives, if not sexually, then 
Hl through the other ways that women have been taught to be humili- 
a ated or ruled, in speech, in unconscious habit. Thus, in our discom- 
fort with these women in leather jackets, may we not be projecting 
our own fears onto them? May we not be judging them.for our own 
secrets? 

And yet, finally, whenever one invokes the idea of freedom, one 
must also confront choice. I am a woman growing into middle age 
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and it is the time to ask, when we are given the freedom to choose, 
what kind of life do we want for ourselves and for the next genera- 
tion? How do we want to live, to think, to create and above all, how 
do we want to love? 

_ The language of liberation is sonorous; it is the language of feel- 
ing, of the deep, physical longing intrinsic to all life, born of a 
knowledge that we are meant to be free. But now, home from this 
public meeting, another visceral longing haunts me: the desire for 
truth. Like all of us, I was raised to believe in the “Emperor's Cloth- 
ing.” When I stopped believing, I learned to trust my own eyes and 
ears, my own feeling, my own logic. Now, out of the human capaci- 
ty to perceive and to think these words come to me: it is an in- 
tolerable absurdity to hear that binding is liberation. 

What an irony that a word like “liberation” should be applied to 
sadomasochism! Sadomasochism is a practise which exists precisely 
to limit freedom. In the territory of the mind, this practise serves as 
a way to escape the consequences of liberation. (For when we are 
free, do we not discover who we really are? Do we not begin to act 
finally as ourselves, as we ourselves choose to behave?) The sado- 
masochistic act requires the renunciation of freedom and choice. It 
requires a master and a slave. One woman must be in power and 
one must give up her power. One acts; the other endures and suf- 
fers. One holds the whip and the other feels pain. One names and 
humiliates; the other gives up her right to name herself and accepts 
humiliation. One disciplines, the other obeys. 

Oh yes. We have seen these two before. The guard to the 
prisoner. The Nazi to the Jew. The white master to the black slave. 
Employer to servant. Husband to wife. Professor to student. Pimp 
to prostitute. Doctor to client. Parent to child. Is there any relation- 
ship in traditional society that is free of this coercion the sadomas- 
ochists call “liberating?” 

Even the symbolism of sadomasochism, the hardware of punish- 
ment, is familiar to us. One sees the leather, the combat boots on 
S.S. men, fascists, police. In America, ‘sadomasochistic taste has 
become an accessory of high fashion. “Games” of cruelty sell cloth- 
ing in the best magazines. Helmut Newton, who like de Sade 
belongs to the highest circles of art, photographs women on all 
fours wearing horse bridles and women in high boots carrying 
whips. Sadomasochism is not a form of liberation. It is the art, 
ideology, practise, the culture and the psychology of oppression. 
Born of self-hatred, it represents a profound collusion of the spirit 
with tyranny. 

It is not the revelation of a hidden side of humanity which fright- 
ens me. (Nor am I seeking laws or judgements to forbid these prac- 
tises.) Rather I am disturbed and angered because sadomasochism 
does not reveal the soul; instead the sadomasochistic act exists to 
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hide the soul Bont knowledge of itself; it offers an old and danger- 
ous deliision. : 

It has been said that sadomasochism unveils the deeper, hidden 
parts of the psyche. But the arguments for sadomasochism are 
labyrinthine. They contradict themselves. Just as the idea of pain 
which is pleasure defies the knowledge of the body, so these argu- 
ments also confuse logic. On the one hand, we are told that from 
playing “games of power” the sadomasochist learns. to transcend 
“games of power.” And on the other hand, we are told that “games 
of power” are a source of ecstasy to be valued in and of themselves. 
Thus, the act still mystifies us. Despite what we have heard from 
those who defend sadomasochism we are left ignorant of its uses, of 
its real reason for being. 

But this is: intentional. For these “games of power” are not meant 
to reveal knowledge of the self. Rather they are meant to conceal. 
They exist in order to create an illusion: the illusion of superhuman 
power over circumstance. 

Consider for example an insight from I Never Promised You A 
Rose Garden—that moving portrait of a young woman's struggle 
from self-torturing madness back to sanity. In this novel, a worried 
mother asks a doctor why her daughter has chosen to hurt herself. 
In answering her, the therapist tells this story: 


I once had a patient who used to practise the most horrible tor- 
tures on himself, and when I asked him why he did such 
things, he said, “Why before the world does them.” I asked 
him then, “Why not wait and see what the world will do?” and 
he said, “Don’t you see? It always comes at last, but this way 
at least I am master of my own destruction.” 


But of course we cannot be the masters of our own destruction. We 
are all born mortal. We are subject to circumstance, to nature and to 
our own natures, 

Together, the sadist and the masochist create the fantasy that cir- 
cumstance and feeling can be controlled. Yet the fullness of human 
emotion—sadness, wanting, ecstasy, tenderness, rage, love—can- 
not be truncated. Feelings must be experienced and known; all the 
experiences of human life, including loss, change, and death—must 
be lived. The sadomasochist's desire to master all natural feeling, all 
circumstances which are immediate and unpredictable, can never be 
satisfied. 

But what is the harm in illusion for those who made a free choice 
to participate in these games? What then do we say to this claim? 
Simply, that sadomasochism, as a behavior and as a way of think- 
ing, is not a harmiess illusion. 

It is in the service of this illusion that the idea of “the other” is 
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created. Now, “the other”—a woman, a black person, a Jew—rep- 
resents feeling, natural mortality, wildness, the body’s desires, vul- 
nerability: all experience that cannot be controlled by human will. 
The sadist denies these qualities by projecting them onto the mas- 
ochist. She creates for herself and the masochist the illusion of con- 
trol by punishing and disciplining the “other.” The masochist ‘in 
turn creates for herself and the sadist the feeling that she is con- 
trolled, and that she can control, for she identifies herself with the 
sadist, confuses herself with the sadist. And in her consent to play 
the role of “the other,” she enslaves herself. Behind all the familiar 
dualities—Aryan and Jew, white and black, man and woman—one 
can discover the original self and other: the sadist and the mas- 
ochist. 

And does our society not systematically and insidiously attempt 
to teach we who are other, who are poor, or female, or Asian, or 
black, or Jewish, to assume the philosophy and behavior of the 
masochist? Are we not encouraged to think of ourselves as 
diminished* human beings? To cultivate self-loathing? To identify 
with our masters, our oppressors? To believe that our emotions and 
bodies should be controlled by an external authority? Are we not 
trained from childhood onward to “consent” to our own oppres- 
sion? To believe the illusion that we have chosen our pain? And 
does this illusion not undermine our strivings for liberation? 

Can it matter if oppression and pain are chosen? Feminists recog- 
nize that culture shapes desire. We know that when we have “con- 
sented” to coercion, our minds have been shaped to that consent by 
years of a social conditioning which we never chose. And consider 
this. Consensual sadomasochism is a choice to limit one’s nature, to 
abbreviate freedom. This is a choice that women have been encour- 
aged to make onward from birth. And we who have begun to define 
ourselves now realize the impossibility of such a choice. 

_What follows is a study of Story of O taken from Pornography 
and Silence: Culture's Revenge Against Nature. Story of O is a 
significant document. Samois has taken its name from this novel. In 
its pages, we can find a record of how a pornographic society turns 
a woman's heart against herself. 


I 
f 
i 
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It is hardly coincidental that pornography’s expression of female 
nothingness should erase the identity and presence of a female body 
and‘replace this with a male identity and a male presence.* For 
finally we discover that pornography’s adulation of the sex goddess 
and pornographic culture's denial of the female self are essentially 
expressions of sadomasochism. Through the ordinary or the 
extraordinary woman, a denied self is humiliated and punished. 
Nowhere is this relationship between sadomasochism and female 
nonbeing made so clear as in The Story of O. For here, the destruc- 
tion of the character, will, and spirit of a female heroine takes place 
through and because of a systematic torture of her body. As O is 
reduced to nothingness, she learns to be deaf and dumb to the feel- 
ings and cries of her flesh. 

The Story of O can be read as the account of a slow schooling in 
which the heroine gradually unlearns all the knowledge of her body. 
In the very beginning, she is told that her screams will have no effect 
on the severity of her beatings. (One sees in this a kind of reversal of 
those moments when the infant learns that crying out will bring a 
response from her mother. Here the groundwork, in the porno- 
graphic mind, for autism is laid.) No one will hear or respond to 
these cries. Next, O is told that she is never to touch her own breasts 
in the presence of her masters. Now the idea that one can give 
oneself pleasure, which is the infant's first power over herself, is 
eradicated. And eventually, O is told that she may never use her 
harids at all, until finally she begins to feel that her hands do not 
belong to her. When she is beaten, she is forbidden the natural re- 
sponse, for she cannot raise her hands in defense. She is carefully 
schooled out of every bodily impulse. She is made too hot, she is 
bound into uncomfortable positions, she is subjected to cold; during 
fellatio, her master deliberately tries to make her gag; she is 
awakened in the middle of sleep; she is whipped until welts rise on 
her skin, pulled by the hair, chained into painful positions. She is 
punished for resisting and for showing desire, for “wantonness.” 
Finally, the very shape of her body is invaded and changed. So that 
she can be penetrated more easily from behind, her anus is gradual- 
ly enlarged with bigger and bigger tubes. Her waist is made smaller 
and smaller with tighter and tighter corsets. And finally, a hole is 
bored through her vaginal lips so that a chain can be inserted, and 


*From Susan Griffin, Pornography and Silence: Culture’s 


Revenge Against Nature (New York, 1981), pp. 218-32, by permis- 
sion of Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. Copyright © 1981 by Susan 
Griffin. 
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she is branded with the initials of her master on her ass. Thus the 
destruction of O begins with and is carried out through the destruc- 
tion of her body. 

Will in the form of bodily response is carefully schooled out of 
her, so that she is no longer connected to her own feelings. The text 
tells us: “She was no longer mistress of her breasts, her hands, the 
nape of her neck...” It is made clear to us that she is ordered to say 
yes “in advance to everything she most assuredly wanted to say yes 
to but to which her body said no.” And yet one form of will re- 
mains. O has agreed to be put through these ordeals out of love for 
her lover, René. She has decided to do what she does and be what 
she is because she loves. Thus now this part of her existence is also 
systematically reduced to image alone: the physical existence of her 
love for René is gradually diminished. First she is asked to accept 
other lovers, masters, and punishments as extensions of René’s be- 
ing. She must in this sense enjoy him in the abstract. (Like Hitler, 
René cannot bear to cause her physical pain, yet he loves to see 
others cause her this pain.) Their love affair begins to take place on 
an other than physical plane. He touches her only “symbolically,” 
through others. He punishes her through others. 

Finally, René's physical relationship with O is all but effaced 
when he turns her over to another man, his “half” brother and his 
mentor, Sir Stephen. {And can it be a coincidence that his initials, 
S. S., call up for us all the horrors of the Holocaust?) If loving René 
was O's raison d'etre, this reason is destroyed. René is replaced with 
Sir Stephen and slowly O is schooled to believe that her love for one 
man can easily be transferred to another. Now she has not even 
` chosen the man whom she loves. He has been chosen for her. Even 
her emotional passion has become other than herself. 

The book tells us that René instills in her his love of Sir Stephen. 
Thus, her love is not even her own love, but is a man’s love. And 
her being is ritualistically eradicated further as.she repeats precisely 
the words which Sir Stephen gives her, “like a lesson of grammar,” 
even taking on his identity, his vocabulary, as she promises to be his 
slave, simply transposing his words “in the first person.” What she 
does, the book tells us, “even what she had to be,” we hear in this 
matter-of-fact voice, “was decided without her.” Thus we are not 
surprised to hear of O that at one moment she feels as if “she ex- 
isted...in another life or perhaps not at all.” 

What remains in her annihilation as a being is that paradoxically 
she must learn that she does not exist. She becomes only an image to 
herself. Put through the excruciating ordeal of being branded and 

 chained—terrified before, fainting from pain afterward—rather 
than regret her experience, she substitutes for the feelings of her 
body a feeling of pride in the initials branded into her flesh, and the 
chain hanging from her vulva. And this pride is the only remnant of 
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her beingness, for this love of an image of herself remains after her 
ability to feel love in body and soul have been destroyed. It is a 
pride in being loved. Now her existence is predicated on Sir 
Stephen's love. The hope for and evidence of his love for her calls 
up her love and obedience to him. The weight of the chains with 
which he has bonded O signify to her his love for her. In this gro- 
tesque account we can see a ghastly reflection of the life of Marilyn 
Monroe, a being who, according to Norman Mailer, was supposed 
to exist for the sole reason of being adored. 

And just as O's physical effacement led to her spiritual efface- 
ment, her spiritual humiliation leads to her physical destruction. In 
the first pages of the book, the whole of O's story is foreshadowed. 
We are told: “she lost herself in a delirious absence from herself 
which restored her to love, and perhaps, brought her to the edge of 
death.” Now she will meet a more thorough annihilation. Like 
René, Sir Stephen begins to give her to other men.’ Thus he both 
punishes and takes her at a remove from his own physical being, 
again making his love a symbolic act. And finally, even this sym- 
bolic act dissolves into nothing. We read: “There exists a second 
ending to the story of O, according to which O, seeing that Sir 
Stephen was about to leave her, said she would prefer to die. Sir 
Stephen gave her his consent.” Thus, because her reason for being 
has been to be loved, when she is no longer loved she ceases to exist. 
Even the choice to die is not her own. She is nothing. 

Before her transformation into nothingness, O comes to us as an 
extraordinary woman, a woman who transcends the traditional 
social roles for women. She is a fashion photographer. Because of 
her work, she enjoys a different status than most women; more- 
over, because she is a photographer, in the battle between nature 
and culture she is placed on the side of culture. Behind the camera, 
she is the aggressor, the one who captures, the one who turns the 
real into the image and replaces nature with culture. This profession 
is not a casual detail in the fantasy; it is rather a solid part of her 
character and a necessary part of the allegory in which she is a sym- 
bol. As the fashion photographer, she takes the same sexual attitude 
toward women, and in particular the women who fall under the lens 
of her camera, that men have taken toward her. 

In one passage of the book, we learn that before she met René, she 
“took” women unfeelingly, and only for the experience of sexual 
mastery. The text reads: “What she asked of women (and never re- 
turned, or ever so little) she was happy and found it quite natural 
that men should be eager and impatient to ask of her.” She took a 
sadistic pleasure in causing feeling in another woman, while she 
herself remained in control. But as René enslaves her, although her 
desire to master women increases, and grows more sadistic, her 
identity with culture fades. Like the model under her lens, more and 
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more she becomes a symbol of nature. 

Her transformation into a symbol of nature is foreshadowed in a 
scene during which O, tortured and frightened, cannot “hold back 
the water which escapes from her body.” Immediately the narrator's 
eye moves from O to the window and the scene outside, where “it 
was storming, a tempest of cold rain and wind.” Continually she is 
associated with natural symbols. Later we read that O was “frozen 
like a butterfly impaled upon a pin”; and just as the pin she used to 
impale her models was, in effect, a camera, now this pin that im- 
pales her is “composed of words and looks.” She has become 
nature. (She no longer works as a fashion photographer.) Over and 
over, we hear she is “spread-eagled” on a bed, a platform. As the 
book moves to a close, O is turned into a “bird of prey,” when she is 
instructed to bring another woman into the same slavery. René 
presents her to Sir Stephen like an animal trainer who is showing off 
his work. And much later, Sir Stephen caresses her “timidly,” as if 
she were a wild animal “one wants to tame.” Symbolically, she 
moves further and further into wildness. In the last scene of the 
book, she appears at a party in an owl mask, her face covered with 
feathers, her humanness unrecognizable. The others at the party do 
not speak to her. They form a silent circle around her, poking her, 
staring, treating her like a real bird, “deaf to human language, 
dumb.” She has become nature entirely separated from cultural 
power. 

Yet we must look closer at this animalization of © and at the 
brilliance of its conception. For in this supposed wildness we, the 
_ readers, have been led to our final despair. We stand confronted 

with the vision of this fantasy, in which no alternative to O's vision 
of life seems to exist. Inside the world of O, every image mirrors 
slavery. For one might have supposed, in some inner reasoning 
place, that a being returned to wildness would begin to rebel against 
a pornographic culture. It is in the promise of wildness that our only 
hope from this bleak vision of slavery resides. We reason the animal 
would not seek to be beaten, not kiss the hand which causes its 
misery, not ask to be degraded, not give love for punishment. We 
feel the animal, who is after all the natural being in us all, the body, : 
would move toward survival through widening circles of rage and 
recognition, and dignity. And that O becomes an animal and more 
and more wild has a double symbolic purpose. Now culture con- 
quers nature and thus, inside fantasy, the possibility of a natural 
freedom is repudiated. Nature has become a mirror for culture. 
The Story of O is filled with mirrors. In one of the first scenes, O 
is forced to see her body naked and opened in a mirror. But the most 
devastating mirror which O (and the female reader) is given in this 
vision is the image of other women. To begin with, if we wished to 
- believe that O had a female nature free of the imprisoning syndrome 
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of sadomasochism before she fell in love with René, the novel 
destroys this hope. Indeed, what draws O to René is that he masters 
her. Moreover, when she is not mastered, she plays the master, with 
both men and women. 

Yet the book contains a dramatic transformation. Change does 
take place in O's character. She begins as one person and ends as 
another. Despite her proclivity to sadomasochism, when she is 
asked to bring her model, with whom she is in love, into her own 
condition of slavery, she rebels. She tells herself that she will not “go 
this far.” She does not admit to herself any feeling of regret over her 
own state of denigration. And yet she expresses regret, and also a 
shred of knowledge that perhaps another female self does exist, 
when she recoils at the idea of thus “spoiling” Jacqueline. She com- 
forts herself with the thought that Jacqueline will refuse to go to 
Roissy, the place at which she herself was enslaved. - 

But she is told by Sir Stephen that he will send her through an ex- 
perience which will make her a different being, who, among other 
things, will think differently about Jacqueline’s fate. Now she is to 
become more thoroughly a slave so that every shred of hesitancy, 
any idea that she might be different, any notion of freedom, will 
leave her being. And significantly, this final destruction of her soul 
is achieved through the hands of other women. 

She is sent to a place called Samois, directed by a woman who 
claims to love women, who acts the part of a lesbian (but who in 
fact commits all her acts only to please men). Here the torture is 
worse, the cruelty more horrifying, the pain unbearable. Here O's 
body is permanently defaced, and the chain which is attached to her 
marks her in such a way as to forever circumscribe her freedom. 
And it is a woman who puts a ring through her vulva. 

But can we escape the symbolic value of this chapter? Let us look 
at what lesbianism might mean outside the pornographic mind. A 
lesbian is a woman who loves another woman: a woman who loves, 
cherishes, touches, soothes, brings pleasure and ecstasy to the body 
of another woman. This is the capacity of the female self, of a 
female self, to love the female self, in oneself or in another. Thus 
here, in The Story of O, we discover pornography’s secret message 
in its image of lesbianism. For in all pornography, lesbians are 
shown as existing and performing fundamentally for the pleasure of 
men. Moreover, most often, as in The Story of O, one lesbian is. 
portrayed as acting cruelly toward another, pictured as torturing 
and punishing another woman’s body. In the pornographic image of 
the lesbian, the female self is mirrored back not only as forever 
bonded to male pleasure, to self-sacrifice and to self-punishment, 
but also as being incapable of self-love. 

When O returns from Samois, the embarrassment she had felt 
over her welts, and her desire to hide her marks from Jacqueline, 
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cease. On a deeper level, we understand that the shame she pro- 
jected on Jacqueline was in fact her own. Thus the remaining 
shadow of a thought that she might one day be free disappears. 

Here in this allegory of the mind, we discover thaf the ability for a 
woman to be free is connected with her ability to love another 
woman. One of the first rules which O learns at Roissy is that she is 
not to speak to or with other women. Soon this rule is followed by 
another: she is not to speak at all. When O contemplates pursuing 
Jacqueline, she decides that she will await an order from Sir 
Stephen. She will not act of her own accord, for she “loathes her 
freedom.” Thus a chain of associations develops between the death 
of O's love for other women, the death of her own self-love, and the 
loss of her liberty to speak or act. Of her silence, we are told: 

“nothing had been such a comfort to her as the silence, unless it was 
the chains. The chains and the silence, which should have bound 
her deep within herself, which should have smothered, strangled 
her, on the contrary freed her from herself.” And later in the book, 
O compares “the peaceful reassuring hand of a master” to the bars 
in a cloister, which keep the convent girls “from each other and 
from escaping.” 

O's fear of freedom is precisely her fear of her self and ‘of her self 
embodied. And her love of other women represents to her an ap- 
proach to that self, to a self capable of feeling. 

O's abandonment of her own freedom reminds one of the Ger- 
man masses’ allegiance to Hitler. (But we must remember here that 
O is not an actual woman. Rather, she is an allegorical figure, named 

. female, who represents one impulse in the human psyche.) And in 
this light, we can see another significance in her desire to have her 
body first enchained and then punished. A pathway to freedom ex- 
ists in the body: the body itself desires freedom of movement, and 
cannot stand constriction. And the knowledge of the body, as 
Wilhelm Reich (and many others after him) has shown us, is a 
pathway to psychic liberation also. Thus when O punishes her body 
she defends her own madness. As she submits to pain, O attempts to 
erase from her body all memory of her own wholeness, and her 
responsibility for the knowledge of that wholeness. 

After her transformation at Samois, during which O is even more 
deeply alienated from her body, from her love of other women, and 
therefore from herself, O shows Jacqueline her marks and bonds 
with pride. When Jacqueline responds with horror and contempt, O 
laughs. Now she ridicules the horror: which she herself once felt. 
(One remembers here that ridicule is part of the sadistic trade, that it 
is a form of humiliation.) And she is eager to make Jacqueline a 
slave. She wishes to punish Jacqueline. 

But now this book, which like the work of de Sade has its mo- 
ments of stunning psychological insight, gives us a comprehensive 
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glimpse into the pornographic mind. After the narrator has an- 
nounced to us that O “is pleased to think she will deliver Jacqueline 
by an act of betrayal,” we are led into O's mind. She looks out a 
window and we are told: “She blamed the sea, for washing up 
nothing more than an occasional piece of seaweed...she blamed it 
for being too blue...for always lapping at the same bit of shore.” 
Just as she blames Jacqueline, now she is angry at the sea. She is 
angry at nature. And in a sentence which takes us to the core of 
meaning, she says, “The sea doesn’t smell like the sea.” 

This desperate alienation from the female self and from nature 
which is at the center of The Story of O is mirrored by the very form 
of the book. To begin with, though we do not know who the author 
is, the book is signed with a female name. Thus we are led to believe 
that this fantasy is a female fantasy. Whoever the real author is, 
moreover, this is a being without any real identity in the world. And 
the nonbeing of the author of The Story of O is mirrored back by 
every character in the novel. René has no identity, no character to 
speak of, except as O's master. Sir Stephen is also unexplained. We 
only know them in relation to their mastery. Sir Stephen is the 
harder, surer master. René, loath to punish directly, is more O's 
equal. That is all we know of either man. (We do not even know 
their professions, though we know O's.) But of course, behind this 
mastery we know there is another zero. For the controlled rage with 
which they control another must only be a rage at the void inside 
themselves. Possessed of an impotent character, they destroy the 
character of another. That we know nothing about the author of 
this work is entirely fitting. f 

But the book itself, even without any author, comprises another 
mirror. For this work, as Susan Sontag has argued in her article ọn 
pornography, is a work of art. It has all the characteristics of art: 
beautiful language, symbolism, repetition of themes. Moreover, it 
has the allegorical shape of the quest for meaning, which is the form 
of what we regard as the highest art. And yet here again we find 
ourselves in a cul-de-sac of despair, For the book leaves us in a 
vacuum. At the end, the heroine, the character through whom we 
experience the narrative, has become like “stone or wax”; she dies. 
The Story of O leads us to an increasing absence of consciousness. 
The very theme of the novel is a negation of the self. And once that 
self is destroyed, the reader is left with a blank page, with silence. 
Thus this book which was supposed to lead us on a quest gives us 


‘only the shell of a quest. Like the form of an animal that is not an 


animal, or the shape of a female body that is only a doll,* the shape 


*The word doll itself reflects the negation of a spiritual guest, 
since it is a debased derivative of the word idol. 
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of this “quest” only resembles what we seek. Iñside this quest we 
discover only emptiness. And if we read The Story of O to find 
ourselves, we find nothing. The Story of O has led us to despair. 
Therefore, to experience the story of O is to experience the sado- 
masochist’s despair about life. And because this novel comes to us 
in an artful form, we are led to believe that art, as well as sexuality, 
has disappointed us. Now the despair of the sadomasochist tries to 
convince us that even poetry, even graceful language in the distilled 
rendering of art and beauty, proves that life has no meaning. Using 
an artful form, and the form of the quest, the pornographic mind 
tells us that to search for meaning is hopeless. For in The Story of O, 
art only serves to speak of meaninglessness. 

But we know meaning heals. Using the body of a woman as a 
stage, pornography plays out a drama to convince the mind that the 
language of the body and the language of the soul are at opposite 
poles. As we watch this tragedy, we are asked to accept that to 
speak one language is to become deaf to the other. To exist fully asa 
body is to cease to exist as a soul. This is the meaning that Susan 
Sontag finds in the meaninglessness of The Story of O. She writes 
that “O progresses simultaneously toward her own extinction as a 
human being and her fulfillment as a sexual being.” Confessing that 
it is difficult to imagine whether in actuality such a split exists in 
nature or human consciousness, Sontag writes that such a split has 
“always haunted man.” t And though Sontag places the extremity of 
this split outside the Freudian tradition, we know that above all, 
Freud, in his pessimism, both preserved this split and called it the 
source of illness. Yet, from another side of his being, Freud healed 
this split. In his own work, he used meaning to heal ailments, 
ailments of the mind which manifested themselves in the body. 
Women fainted, or were paralyzed. A girl was unable to swallow. 
These conditions of the body were healed with the restoration of 
consciousness, Paradoxically, Sontag defends The Story of O not 
only as art but as an extension of consciousness. Yet consciousness 
in The Story of O extends ultimately only into its own annihilation. 

It is pornographic culture’s goal to separate itself from nature. 
But this is a separation which requires a kind of mental acrobatics. 
For such a separation is a delusion. Consciousness and meaning are 
part of nature. All our metaphors, our very language, emanate 


t But of course. When Sir Stephen brings his whips to the apart- 


ment of O, in order to arrange them for her as a kind of artwork on 
her walls, she is recalled to Christian imagery—to “the wheel and 
spikes in the paintings of St. Catherine the Martyr,” to the nail and 
hammer, the crown of thorns, and the spear of the crucifixion. 
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from and imitate the physical. The very capacity for symbolic 
thought is a structure of the mind. And in fact, the physical world 
holds a dimension of loss for us without knowledge and conscious- 
ness of knowledge. When bodily knowledge and language are sepa- 
rated, we ourselves experience a terrible separation which ranges all 
the way from grief to despair to madness. The depth of the loss of 
consciousness reaches us when we imagine what it would be like, 
for instance, to be both blind and deaf, and therefore outside the 
sphere of language. And we come to know something of what 
wholeness in our nature means when we read this passage from the 
life of Helen Keller, as she describes her entrance into language: 


Someone was drawing water and my teacher placed my hand 
under the spout. As the cold stream gushed over my hand she 
spelled into the other hand the word water, first slowly, then 
rapidly. I stood still, my whole attention fixed on the motion 
of her fingers. Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of 
something forgotten—a thrill of returning thought; and some- 
how the mystery of language was revealed to me. I knew then 
that w-a-t-e-r meant the wonderful cool something that was 
flowing over my hand. That living word awakened my soul, 
gave it light, hope, joy, set it free! 


Now that everything had a name, she goes on to tell us, a “strange, 
new sight,” a transforming inner vision of the world, had come to 
her. 

For the mind which tries to separate culture and nature or con- 
sciousness and the body moves against actual experience. Susan 
Sontag tells us that The Story of O investigates a possibility. But this 
misses the point of the fantasy. What The Story of O indeed does is 
to investigate an impossibility. For it is impossible for a human be- 
ing to abandon beingness. One who is cannot cease to be. The only 
way that culture can experience something as nothing and imagine a 
split between, therefore, the body and meaning is to imagine this 
split in the image of another being. For the experience of such a split 
as natural does not exist. Therefore, this experience must be invent- 
ed, and a kind of paradoxical being who is a nonbeing must be in- 
vented to experience this experience. (Now, if we read the parable of 
Adam and Eve in this sense, we find it is accurate. For the mind of a 
patriarch invented from himself this idea of a woman as nothing.) 

In this sense it is significant that The Story of O is not written in 
the first person. For how could it be? The voice which would be the 
voice of the novel is slowly destroyed. No one exists to experience 
O's experience. Thus, too, Mailer, in his writing, can never get in- 
side the mind of a woman whose life he tries to recreate. In the end, 
she is an enigma to him, just as women remain an enigma for the 
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pornographic mind. (And Sontag, herself a woman, never writes, in 
this connection, of her own experience.) For how can the experience 
of the pornographic idea of a woman be experienced? By definition, 
this woman has no experience. She is nothing, in her essential being. 
The book merely follows the “natural” line of her becoming com- 
pletely “herself,” which is nothingness. 

This nonbeing is a fiction which exists only in male experience. 
The self itself cannot experience nonbeing.* As she moves into 
selflessness, O is described as having an extraordinary grace and a 
serenity. But the experience of the loss of self is anything but serene. 
In its common forms, selflessness is a definition, a name for the 
painful psychological condition of women within a pornographic 
culture. In its extreme form, the experience of the loss of self is in- 
sanity. 

In the outward appearance of manifestations of the mind, The 
Story of O is identical in its shape to the illness (which we know as 
schizophrenia) described in the pages of J Never Promised You a 
Rose Garden and Autobiography of a Schizophrenic Girl. In all 
three narratives, the heroines become alienated from their bodies, 
lose dignity, a sense of self, and a desire for freedom, and experience 
greater and greater degrees of “unreality.” And yet Deborah in I 
Never Promised You a Rose Garden and Renée in Autobiography of 
a Schizophrenic Girl are based on real women. And thus an inside 
to their experience of self-abnegation exists, and it is an agony. For 
beingness desires to live and will torture the soul who tries to die 
with presence. Unlike the meaningless suffering of the fictional O, 
this pain enters the consciousness of each real heroine and moves 
her toward beingness. 

Therefore, the story of Deborah’s recovery reads like a reversal of 
O’s.enslavement. Just as O is tortured and schooled away from the 
knowledge of -her body, Deborah, who has tortured herself, and 
who begins in a state of physical numbness, returns to her body. As 
her mind heals, we read that: “She ate supper and found herself 
capable of suffering that she had to do it messily with fingers and a 
wooden spoon. The food tasted. It was substantial under her teeth 
and afterward she remembered having eaten it.” As she becomes 
well again, dignity and sensation return to her and she can feel 
physical pain, and thus she ceases to torture herself. 

In this narrative of healing, each moment of O's self-abnegation is 


*Absence is not at the core, for instance, of the Buddhist ex- 
perience of the loss of ego. Rather, one’s identity with the All, the 
Universe, is what is sought. 
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echoed by a return to self. O has been schooled not to look into the 
faces of her masters. Deborah, as she begins to get well, “began to 
look into the faces of people, to talk to them and hear them.” In her 
unwellness, Deborah lives in a fantasy world. She has abandoned 
reality for the severe masters of her imagination. Yet this is exactly 
the state of mind O chooses, for the book tells us again and again 
that she can leave her masters anytime she wishes. Moreover, the 
more she loses herself to these masters, the more she experiences, 
the narrator tells us,.a sense of “unreality.” (We see this same de- 
scent in Autobiography of a Schizophrenic Girl. The story of her 
madness begins with a chapter entitled “Appearance of the First 
Feelings of Unreality,” and continues to a chapter called “I Sink into 
Unreality.” But as this girl begins to get well, we read a chapter en- 
titled “I Learn to Know My Body.”) 

Like the masters of O, the masters in the schizophrenic mind are 
cruel to the body. Deborah's masters order her to “punish” herself 
when she violates their rules. And just as in The Story of O the 
heroine is forbidden to take pleasure and, above all, to ask for 
pleasure in her body, illness in the mind of the schizophrenic girl, 
Renée, forbids her to ask for what she wants. (In a heartbreaking ac- 
count, we learn that the girl can only allow herself the pleasure of 
being bathed when she does not ask for it. When her therapist tells 
her she will be bathed when she wants to be bathed, she is enraged. 
“To declare openly that it was I, Renée, who wanted this pleasure of 
a bath!” She cannot bear “the blame attached to this.” Thus, to 
escape the possibility of desire, in her mind “abruptly wonderful 
reality disappeared, to be replaced by the old cinematographic 
scenes,”’) 

From these accounts, one sees that the escape into unreality is 
clearly an escape ftom will, and that will, in turn, a will of the body, 
expressed by the mind, is an evidence of beingness. Here again, O 
and the schizophrenic woman mirror one another. And just as, in 
O, the escape from self expressed itself as a loathing of freedom, in 
the schizophrenic mind the fear of the self expresses itself as a fear of 
freedom from madness. For the very desire to remain within the 
safety of illness expresses itself in the mind of the patient as a 
resistance to wellness. In the voice of her masters, Deborah's mind 
warns her of the dangers of the world. For both the pornographic 
heroine and the schizophrenic mind choose to be enslaved in the 
same motion with which they choose unreality. 

But this unreality, a shadow world constructed to look real, is not 
simply another way of being, either in the world of the 
schizophrenic or in the pornographic fantasy. For to choose to 
follow out the separation of consciousness from sexuality, of culture 
from nature, or of self from self, is quite simply to choose death. 
Here the culture's veiled desire to annihilate reality plays itself out 
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in the bodies of women as suicide. O dies. Deborah decides to live. 
And we are told: “Because she was going to live, because she had 
begun to live already, the new colors, dimensions and knowledge 
became suffused with a kind of passionate urgency.” 

Finally, can we separate this “passionate urgency” to live from the 
recognition that the world has meaning? We learn from Viktor 
Frankl that those who survived the terrors of concentration camps 
with the wholeness of their minds lived in the camps with a sense of 
purpose. They believed their own existence held meaning to the 
world. Now we begin to see that the separation of meaning from the 
world which takes place in The Story of O is part of culture's 
revenge against the power of nature. But in culture's attempt to 
wrest meaning away from the world, existence is destroyed. For our 
very experience of existence depends upon its meaningfulness. 
Nowhere can we hear this more eloquently spoken than in the argu- 
ment of the schizophrenic girl who had, until this moment, in her 
madness rejected the meaning of the material world: 


She tried to think of a truth to tell the doctor as a present. 
Perhaps it might be the one about seeing—that even when see- 
ing every line and plane and color of a thing, if there was nd 
meaning, the sight was irrelevant and one was just as well 
blind; that perhaps even the famous third dimension is only a 
meaning, the gift which translates a bunch of planes into a box 
or a madonna or a [doctor]. . .with antiseptic bottles. 


But now we come to the most disturbing meaning of The Story of 
O. This book exists in our minds as an emblem of pornographic cul- 
ture. It forms for us an image of women. And because images have 
real power over the mind, it becomes a fact in our lives. In this im- 
age of ourselves, we are portrayed as having only two dimensions, 
for the third dimension, the dimension of meaning, is absent from 
O. Even if we have not read The Story of O, our minds have been 
shaped by the same culture which shaped this tale. We have in- 
herited an identity of nothingness from the pornographic culture. 
Not only is our silence the perfect complement to pornographic fan- 
tasy, the screen on which the image of ourselves as nothing can be 
projected; our silence is also a part of the annihilation which por- 
nography wishes for us. For as our meaninglessness increases, so do 
we, like the prisoner in a concentration camp, or the schizophrenic 

girl, lose the desire to live. Like O, as we impersonate the por- 
nographic idea of women, we betray ourselves, and someone within 
us, who is condemned to silence, begins to die. 
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189 “She was no longer...body said no,” Pauline Reage, Story of 
O, Trans. Sabine d’Estree (New York: Ballantine, 1965), p. 75. 


“like a lesson of grammar,” Ibid., p. 73. 
190 “she lost herself,” Ibid., p. 39. 
“There exists a second ending,” Ibid., p. 20. 
“What she asked of women,” Ibid., p. 98. 
191 “hold back the water,” Ibid., p. 46. 
“frozen like a butterfly,” Ibid., p. 71. 
“composed of words and looks,” Ibid. 
“spread-eagled,” Ibid., p. 195. 
“bird of prey,” Ibid., p. 192. 
“one wants to tame,” Ibid., p. 195. 
“deaf to human language,” Ibid., p. 198. 
193 “nothing had been such a comfort,” Ibid., p. 38. 
“the peaceful reassuring hand. ..escaping,” Ibid., p. 113. 
194 “is pleased to think,” Ibid., p. 176. 
“She blamed the sea," Ibid. 
Susan Sontag, see “The Pornographic Imagination,” Styles of 
Radical Will (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc., 1969), 
p. 44 and passim. 
195 “O progresses simultaneously,” Ibid., p. 58. 


“the wheel and spikes” (in footnote), Réage, Story of O, p. 166. 
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96 “Someone was drawing water,” Hellen Keller, The Story of My 
Life, quoted in Susanne Langer, “The Logic of Signs and Symbols,” 
in Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the Symbolism of Reason, 
Rite and Art (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1973), 
pp. 62-63. 

“One who is...to be.” For a discussion of this issue, see Simone 
Weil, “The Iliad: A Poem of Might,” The Simone Weil Reader, ed. 
George A. Panichas (New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1977), 
pp. 153-83. 


97 “She ate supper,” Joanne Greenberg, I Never Promised You a Rose 
Garden (New York: New American Library, 1964), p. 192. 


98 “began to look,” Ibid., p. 198. 


“the blame,” Marguerite Sechehaye, Autobiography of a 
Schizophrenic Girl (New York: New American Library, 1970), p. 73. 


199 “Because she was going to live,” Greenberg, Rose Garden, p. 198. 


Viktor Frankl, see The Doctor and the Soul (New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1973). 


“She tried to think,” Greenberg, Rose Garden, p. 163. 
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HUNGER AND THIRST 
IN THE HOUSE OF DISTORTED MIRRORS 


Cheri Lesh 


“For what is evil but good, tortured by its own hunger and 

thirst? When good is hungry it seeks food, even in dark caves, 
and when it thirsts it drinks, even of dead waters.” 

—Kahlil Gibran 

from The Prophet 


North of the crematorium at Auschwitz there is a circle of wild 
birches shivering green and silver in the wind. Within that circle of 
trees is a small oval lake, about three blocks square, more like a 
pond than a lake except that it gives the illusion of being deep 
because the water is so eternally dark. Under the bluest sky the 
water is black, pitch black, heavy with the ashes of cremated Jews 
dumped there by the Nazis, the remains of thousands of people 
drifting together in patterns of darkness. So many ashes that they 
cannot settle to the bottom, and forty years later, a handful of water 
scooped from that lake is full of black charred feathers which 
adhere to the palm like the silhouefte of an exploding death flower. 

For all of us, heterosexual, homosexual, lesbian, unlabeled, the 
water has been tainted. Thousands of years of dead bodies choking 
this well. Water, the creatrix, sexuality, emotion, touch, life-blood, 
sweet juice, polluted with the ashes of the tortured, the murdered, 
the enslaved. In our mothers’ milk, Nestles’ formula, the play- 
ground secrets, the Playboy magazines we found, the parents’ 
whispers, the scary men who might offer candy: always the sweet- 
ness in one hand and terror in the other. And we needed the sweet- 
ness, the juice. We drank, gagged, and drank again. It was all 
we had. 

And the veils came down on the sweet direct wildness and purity 
of our passion. Purdah. 

It is time to stop pointing fingers and: making scapegoats. Time to 
look at something very hard and real. We are all crazy and sick and 
weird about sex. Heirs to thousands of years of degradation and 
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torture, of man as S and woman as M, of white as S and non-white 
as M, of God as S and human as M, of civilization as S and nature as 
M—who among us can claim immunity, who among us has not 
tasted the whip sting of poison in the honey, has not confused the 
slap with the caress? Sadomasochism is the basic sexual perversion 
of Patriarchy. Shame and guilt. Control and humiliation. Binding 
and bondage. Bondage is slavery all right. And we're all wearing 
slave collars, manacles, ankle cuffs forged from that first implacable 
iron cast in that near and distant age that celebrated the first great 
feats of Patriarchal technology: the mass production of swords and 
chains. 

We'd all like to pretend they don’t exist. It’s one of those polite 
social contracts, “Don’t stare at other people’s chains dear, it’s not 
nice.” But those who advocate sadomasochism won't let us forget 
about it. In fact, they want to rub our noses in it. 

Women “Black and blue and loving it.”’ The crossword puzzle of 
blood across women’s buttocks in Penthouse and Playboy, taste- 
fully contrasted with delicate lingerie, genteel violence for a genteel 
audience. Spread-eagled men in leather, displayed on a float at the 
Gay Day parade. 

How sweet it is to be righteous. How comfortable to be apart, 
safe, immune, for it to be a “them” who are twisted and sick, a 
“them” who oppress us. A “them” who are not truly human. 

They grew up in the same culture I did. They're acting out the 
symptoms of the illness I was exposed to. I don’t look sick. I am a 
silent carrier. Sometimes I have fantasies of killing the rapists, the 
torturers, the bullies, purifying the world with harsh and beautiful 
violence. Sometimes I weep, knowing my righteous lust for murder 
makes me a part of that which I hoped to extinguish. 

Let those who are without skin cast the first stone. 

Now, when increasing numbers of women and men are breaking 
the chains, finding new ways to talk, new ways to touch, the spectre 
of sadomasochism rises, more ugly, more blatant than ever before. 
It's not coincidence, any more than it’s a coincidence that the song 
“Midnight Rambler,” the Rolling Stones’ paean to rape, just came 
slamming out of the radio as I wrote this last paragraph. Everything 
calls forth its opposite, and sadomasochism is the reverse mirror im- 
age of the caring love between equals that is our dearest dream. But 
even the most distorted mirror in the house of horrors, commonly 
mislabeled as fun, has something to show us. 

The advocates of sadomasochism are our mirrors, our dark 
doubles, our shadow selves. They act out that part of ourselves 
which we despise, that which frightens us, that of which we are 
ashamed. 

A month ago I attended a women’s potluck dinner at the Bisexual 
Center in San Francisco. One of the women there could not stop 
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talking about sadomasochism. How exciting it was, how much trust 
it took. She was going camping with her sadist partner and she 
could not, she said, wait to be tied to a tree and ravished where no 
one could hear her screams. I told her I did not want to listen to this 
scenario, it pushed my buttons, my old memories of being tortured 
in past lives flickering through me like the Inquisitor’s fires. 
Another woman, all leather and studs, burst in. “This is all dif- 
ferent,” she said, “It’s voluntary. Sometimes a woman gets tired of 
being strong all the time. It’s nice to have someone else making the 
decisions, calling the shots. So why should it bother you, why can't 
you be cool about it, it’s just another path to explore.” 

Corpses are known for their coolness, 1 thought. But these 
women were not dead. While they talked of liberation and 
uninhibited pleasure their pain and fear and rage filled the room like 
invisible poison gas, squeezing my lungs narrow. “What are you 
afraid of, we're only on our way to the showers” they say, and all 
the while their eyes and nervous hands speak what they know: We 
are in the death camps. 

I do not want to be separate from you. I don’t want to add to the 
shame and guilt, my disapproving judgement keeping the wheel of 
pain in motion. I will not persecute or be persecuted by you. 

Sister-woman, I see your feet bound for thousands of years, your 
clitoris torn away, your corseted heart. Do not tell me how beauti- 
ful small feet are, how lotus-like your broken toes and putrefying 
arches. I too can barely stand, and the shock of hot blood in my 
twisted, thawing limbs is pain beyond all the redemptive myths of 
pleasure. 

But nerves reconnect stumps sprout new feet new hands 
together we stumble trip craw] dance towards the door that will 
lead us out of this house of the distorting mirrors. We don’t move 
well, or gracefully. Nevertheless, we move. 

Throw away these crutches, these bandages, these bindings. 

Our faith shall make us whole. 


NOTE 


1. Ad campaign during 1976 for the Rolling Stones record album, 
Black and Blue. 


A LETTER OF THE TIMES, OR SHOULD 
THIS SADO-MASOCHISM BE SAVED? 


Alice Walker 


Dear Lucy, 

You ask why I snubbed you at the Women for Elected Officials 
Ball. I don’t blame you for feeling surprised and hurt. After all, we 
planned the ball together, expecting to raise our usual pisspot full of 
money for a good cause. Such a fine idea, our ball: Come as the 
feminist you most admire! But I did not know you most admired 
Scarlett O'Hara and so I was, for a moment, taken aback. 

I don’t know; maybe I should see that picture again. Sometimes 
when I see movies that hurt me as a child, the pain is minor; I can 
laugh at the things that made me sad. My trouble with Scarlett was 
always the forced buffoonery of Prissy, whose strained, slavish 
voice, as Miz Scarlett pushed her so masterfully up the stairs, I 
could never get out of my head. 

But there is another reason I could not speak to you at the ball 
that had nothing to do with what is happening just now between us: 
. this heavy bruised silence, this anger and distrust. The day of the 
ball was my last class day at the University, and it was a very heavy 
and discouraging day. 

Do you remember the things I told you about the class? Its subject 
was God. That is, the inner spirit, the inner voice; the human com- 
pulsion when deeply distressed to seek healing counsel within our- 
selves, and the capacity within ourselves both to create this counsel 
and to receive it. i 

. (It had always amused me that the God who spoke to Harriet 
Tubman and Sojourner Truth told them exactly what they needed to 
hear, no less than the God of the Old Testament constantly 
reassured the ancient Jews.) 


Reprinted from Alice Walker, You Can't Keep A Good Woman 
Down: Stories by Alice Walker (New York, 1981), pp. 118-23, by 


permission of Harcourt Brace Jovanovitch, Inc. Copyright © 1981 
by Alice Walker. 
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Indeed, as I read the narratives of black people who were cap- 
tured and set to slaving away their lives in America, I saw that this 
inner spirit, this inner capacity for self-comforting, this ability to 
locate God within that they expressed, demonstrated something 
marvelous about human beings. Nature has created us with the 
capacity to know God, to experience God, just as it has created us 
with the capacity to know speech. The experience of God, or in any 
case the possibility of experiencing God, is innate! 

I suppose this has all been thought before; but it came to me asa 
revelation after reading how the fifth or sixth black woman, finding 
herself captured, enslaved, sexually abused, starved, whipped, the 
mother of children she could not want, lover of children she could 
not have, crept into the corners of the fields, among the haystacks 
and the animals, and found within her own heart the only solace 
and love she was ever to know. 

It was as if these women found a twin self who saved them from 
their abused consciousness and chronic physical loneliness; and that 
twin self is in all of us, waiting only to be summoned. 

To prepare my class to comprehend God in this way, I requested 
they read narratives of these captured black women and also write 
narratives themselves, as if they were those women, or women like 
them. At the same time, I asked them to write out their own under- 
standing of what the inner voice, “God,” is. 

It was an extraordinary class, Lucy! With women of all colors, all 
ages, all shapes and sizes and all conditions. There were lesbians, 
straights, curveds, celibates, prostitutes, mothers, confuseds, and 
sundry brilliants of all persuasions! A wonderful class! And almost 
all of them, though hesitant to admit it at first—who dares talk 
seriously of “religious” matters these days?—immediately sensed 
what I meant when I spoke of the inner, companion spirit, of “God.” 

But what does my class on God have to do with why I snubbed 
you at the ball? I can hear you wondering. And I will get on to the 
point. 

Lucy, I wanted to teach my students what it felt like to be cap- 
tured and enslaved. I wanted them to be unable, when they left my 
class, to think of enslaved women as exotic, picturesque, removed 
from themselves, deserving of enslavement. I wanted them to be 
able to repudiate all the racist stereotypes about black women who 
were enslaved: that they were content, that they somehow “chose” 
their servitude, that they did not resist. 

And so we struggled through an entire semester, during each 
week of which a student was required to imagine herself a “slave,” a 
mistress or a master, and to come to terms, in imagination and feel- 
ing, with what that meant. 

Some black women found it extremely difficult to write as cap- 
tured and enslaved women. (I do not use the word “slaves” casually, 
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because I see enslavement from the enslaved’s point of view: there is 
a world of difference between being a slave and being enslaved). 
They chose to write as mistress or master. Some white women 
found it nearly impossible to write as mistress or master, and pre- 
sumptuous to write as enslaved. Still, there were many fine papers 
written, Lucy, though there was also much hair tugging and 
gnashing of teeth. 

Black and white and mixed women wrote of captivity, of rape, of 
forced breeding to restock the master’s slave pens. They wrote of at- 
tempts to escape, of the sale of their children, of dreams of Africa, 
of efforts at suicide. No one wrote of acquiescence or of happiness, 
though one or two, mindful of the religious spirit often infusing the 
narratives studied, described spiritual ecstasy and joy. 

Does anyone want to be a slave? we pondered. 

As a class, we thought not. 

magine our surprise, therefore, when many of us watched a tele- 
vión special on sado-masochism that aired the night before our 
class ended, and the only interracial couple in it, lesbians, presented 
themselves as mistress and slave. The white woman, who did all the 
talking, was mistress (wearing a ring in the shape of a key that she 
said fit the lock on the chain around the black woman’s neck), and 
the black woman, whg stood smiling and silent, was—the white 
woman said—her slave. 

And this is why, though we have been friends for over a decade, 
Lucy, I snubbed you at the ball. 

All I had been teaching was subverted by that one image, and I 
was incensed to think of the hard struggle of my students to rid 
themselves of stereotype, to combat prejudice, to put themselves 
into enslaved women’s skins, and then to see their struggle mocked, 
and the actual enslaved condition of literally millions of our 
mothers trivialized—because two ignorant women insisted on their 
right to act out publicly a “fantasy” that still strikes terror in black 
women’s hearts. And embarrassment and disgust, at least in the 
hearts of most of the white women in my class. 

One white woman student, apparently with close ties to our local 
lesbian S&M group, said she could see nothing wrong with what 
we'd seen on TV. (Incidentally, there were several white men on this 
program who owned white women as “slaves,” and even claimed to 
hold legal documents to this effect. Indeed, one man paraded his 
slave around town with a horse’s bit between her teeth, and “lent” 
her out to other sado-masochists to be whipped.) It is all fantasy, 
she said. No harm done. Slavery, real slavery, is over, after all. 

But it isn’t over, Lucy, and Kathleen Barry's book on female sexu- 
al slavery and Linda Lovelace’s book on being such a slave are not 
the only recent indications that this is true.! There are places in the 
world, Lucy, where human beings are still being bought and sold! 
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And so, for that reason, when! saw you at the ball, all I could think 
was that you were insultingly dressed. No, that is not all I thought: 
once seeing you dressed as Scarlett, I could not see you. I did not 
* dare see you. When you accuse me of looking through you, you are - 
correct. For if I had seen you, Lucy, I'm sure I would have struck 
you, and with your love of fighting this would surely have meant 
the end of our ball. And so it was better not to see you, to look in- 
stead at the woman next to you who had kinked her hair to look like 


Cglette. 
Gite student said to the S&M sympathizer: I feel abused. I feel 
my ptivacy as a black woman has been-invaded. Whoever saw that 
television program can now look at me standing on the corner 
waiting for a bus and not see me at all, but see instead a slave, a 
creature who would wear a chain and lock around my neck for a 
white person—in 1980!—and accept it. Enjoy it) 

Her voice shook with anger and hurt. 

And so, Lucy, you and I will be friends again because I will talk 
you out of caring about heroines whose real source of power, as 
well as the literal shape and condition of their bodies, comes from 
the people they oppress. But what of the future? What of the women 
who will never come together because of what they saw in the rela- 
tionship between “mistress” and “slave” on TV? Many black women 
fear it is as slaves white women want them; no doubt many white 
women think some amount of servitude from black women is their 
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( But, Lucy, regardless of the “slave” on television, black women 
do fot want to be slaves. They never wanted to be slaves ẹ}We will 
be ourselves and free, or die in the attempt. Harriet Tubman was not 
our great-grandmother for nothing; which I would advise all black 
and white women aggressing against us as “mistress” and “slave” to 
remember. We understand when an attempt is being made to lead us 
into captivity, though television is a lot more subtle than slave 
ships. We will simply resist, as we have always done, with ever 
more accurate weapons of defense, 

As a matter of fact, Lucy, it occurs to me that we might plan 
another ball in the spring as a benefit for this new resistance. What 
do you think? Do let us get together to discuss it, during the week. 


Your friend, 
Susan Marie 


NOTE 


1. See Kathleen Barry, Female Sexual Slavery (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1979) and Linda Lovelace and Mike McGrady, 
Ordeal (Secaucus, NJ: Citadel Press, 1980). —Ed. Í 
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